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CHAPTER XLI. HAUNTED. 


Lert all alone for what seemed many 
hours, Dora at last roused herself and sat 
up in bed. She tried to gather her ideas 
together and to reason on all she had gone 
through, but nothing would make itself 
clear to her. 

“T will get up,” she thought, “I feel 
better, and Forster will be glad to see me 
downstairs. I wantto go home. I wonder 
if places are really enchanted? When I 
was young I used to read of such castles, 
and old nurse used to say it was all make- 
believe, but now I feel as if there were 
something in this old place unlike any 
other spot. I want to breathe fresh air. 
I wonder what Adela is doing? Going 
round to see the poor people and looking 
after mother. I wonder if the De Lucys 
are there still? I want to see them all 
again. I want to get away from that old 
man, that dreadful old King !” 

Dora shuddered a little and then laughed 
at herself for being afraid. She looked at 
her watch, but she had forgotten to wind it 
up; and when she was dressed she knelt 
down by the window which looked out over 
the glen, of which nothing could now be 
seen but a white mist, and said her prayers. 

‘Deliver us from evil,’” she said, and 
paused, What was evil? The evil one? 
Where was he? Dora had often felt 
puzzled about this very subject, but 
now the answer seemed to come to her. She 
thought: “Oh, that old King, he is evil; 








I can’t bear the thought of him. He looks 
80—8s0 but he is Penelope’s father ; I 
must not even think such a thing. How 
stupid Tam! ‘For Thine is the Kingdom, 
the power and the glory.’ Over evil, I 
suppose ; God can bring good out of evil, He 
can make that old King good.” That idea 
seemed difficult to realise, but she rose 
from her knees feeling better. What had 
happened? No one seemed to be about. 
She walked slowly downstairs, and then 
paused on the landing. She thought she 
heard a call, very faint, and she paused to 
listen, but all was silent. Then she went 
down another flight and came at last into 
the main portion of the building. The fog, 
instead of clearing, had settled down again, 
denser, whiter, more mysterious than before. 
There could be no pleasure walk to-day. 
The great clock in the hall that belonged to 
old days, and was somewhat evil in appear- 
ance, pointed to the hour of two It was then 
luncheon-time, so she made her way through 
silent rooms and passages to the dining- 
room. 

She was relieved when she heard another 
step. It was that of the Duke. 

“Miss Dora! So you are better, I am 
glad to see. You were overtired—over- 
excited, I hear, The luncheon is ready, but 
I can’t imagine where the others are; I have 
been looking for Penelope and the gentle- 
men.” 

“She came to see me this morning, and 
since then I have been asleep, I am better ; 
I think I am all right.” 

‘‘Come, then, Miss Dora, we will not 
wait. You must be hungry.’ 

The Duke rang the bell. The footman 
brought in the luncheon and retired, as the 
Duke had told him not to stay. 

Dora felt shy and awkward, and wished 
some one else would come in. The vision 
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of the King and his quest still filled her 
mind, and, as if the Duke could read her 
thoughts, he began : 

“You helped, I hear, to discover the 
family treasure ?” 

“Oh, is it true? But the King did not 
wish any one to know.” 

“Tt was always an old saying in the 
family that money would be found when 
the fortune of the Winskells was at a low 
ebb. I interpreted it another way when 
Penelope was married.” 

“ Is the King angry with me?” 

The Duke laughed. 

“Who could be displeased with you, 
Miss Dora? On the contrary you have 
done us a great service. I have discovered 
that the gold is really gold that glitters.” 

“We are poor and have no tradition 
about hidden treasure. I am so sorry I 
was not able to go to-day. We have been 
here a long time. But in one way it was a 
good thiny, for it gave Forster another day 
here. Oh, he is so much better. Mother 
will be quite delighted when she sees him.” 

‘And it enabled him to see his friend 
Philip. Do you know that he came back 
unexpectedly ?” 

“That is delightful. Where is he? I 
must see him. He was so good to Forster. 
He must come and stay with us, he and the 
Princess,” 

“They will be charmed, I am sure. But 
as to his present whereabouts, I do not 
k.ow, I gave him a rendezvous at twelve 
o'lock, right at the head of the glen, but 
he never turned up. I suppose he and 
Penelope went off together, as is only 
natural,” 

Dora again felt an inexpressible desire to 
jump up and at once to start, home, out of 
this enchanted castle and wood; then, 
pressing her hand to her head, she laughed 
at herself. 

“I. believe I really did get a little crazy 
last night; I have such odd ideas,” she 
thought. 

“ But where can Forster be?” 

At this moment Forster opened the door, 
and stood before them. Dora’s quick glance 
revealed to her a Forster she had never 
seen before. His face was ashy white, and 
his lips were pressed firmly together. The 
sight of her, however, appeared to recall 
him to a more natural state. 

“Ah, Dora, you are up! I am so glad. 
Have you packed up? Because, if so, we 
might leave here this afternoon.” 

“ What nonsense, my dear fellow ; come, 
sit down and have some luncheon. Where 





have you been? Everything is in disorder 
to-day. The servants have got hold of the 
story of the discovery and are all in a state 
of the highest excitement. Where is 
Philip? And why has not Penelope come 
in? They are out together, I conclude.” 

Forster sat down mechanically. Dora, 
who knew him so well, was utterly dum- 
founded by his manner and by his look. 
He might have seen a ghost, she thought, 
but she was too much dazed herself to speak 
her thoughts aloud. 

“Has Philip been in? I have been 
looking for him,” was all he said. 

“Why not spare yourself the trouble ? 
He and Penelope get over the ground in a 
marvellous way. You have eaten nothing, 
I sent the servants away because—but this 
is cold. Shall I ring for something hot?” 

Forster shook his head. Then his eyes 
caught Dora’s frightened look, and he made 
a great effort over himself. 

“When you have finished, Dora, go and 
pack up your things. We can go to- 
morrow—yes, the first thing to-morrow. I 
want very much to speak to Philip, so I 
think I will go out again and find him.” 

‘Come, eat your luncheon. He’ll turn 
up, never fear,” said the Duke. 

Dora rose and escaped. Something was 
the matter, very much the matter, with 
Forster. She did not know what, but she 
must not trouble him with questions, so 
creeping upstairs again into her lonely 
chamber, she gazed out over the desolate 
fog, and then she forced herself to pack 
up her belongings. The hours thus wore 
slowly away, till at last she felt stifled for 
want of air. 

* Oh! I must go out,” she said to herself. 
“T must go out. I can’t stay in this place 
any longer. I must be getting nervous! 
What will Adela say? I believe I am 
quite superstitious.” 

She had got everything ready for de- 
parture and looked round to see if she had 
forgotten anything. The wish to go away 
had given her strength, and she only longed 
now to find Forster and to tell him she was 
quite ready to go. It felt chilly as she 
stepped out of her room. She put on a 
thick jacket, feeling that she would rather 
brave the fog and the damp than stay any 
longer alone. In the hall the light was 
fast fading, but the servants had not yet 
brought any lamps. The front door stood 
open as usual and the fog had crept up the 
steps. It was almost impossible to see 
more than an arm’s length in front of one. 

“Tt must have been just such a night 
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as this when Philip first came here,” said 
Dora to herself. ‘I remember his account 
of it so well, and how Jim Oldcorn found 
him, I wonder where they all are. Forster 
never goes away without telling me; and 
Penelope—ah, well, she has her husband. 
I wonder if she is glad to see him, I—I 
wonder ?” 

Dora ran down the steps, determined to 
find her way up the glen. She knew the 
path so well that she could hardly lose 
herself. So she thought, but when she 
had passed round the house, she could not 
find the gate leading out of the garden, and 
suddenly, too, she felt seized with a strange 
new horror, never before experienced, a 
horror of she knew not what, unless it was 
a dread of meeting the King. His face 
seemed to peer at her from the fog, and 
when she looked there was nothing, though 
it seemed to her that just before the face 
had been there. 

She hurried on, groping for the gate, and 
after five minutes she found it and threw 
it open. Under the trees the fog appeared 
denser; it closed her in, but still she 
walked bravely on. She could breathe 
here, and felt that the strange feeling of en- 
chantment and mystery was less. She 
wanted to call Forster, but even here she 
dared not do it, positively she dared not. 
She determined that she would go to the 
end of the path and then return, by that 
time the rest of the party must have come 
in. The voice of the Rothery seemed dull 
and sullen to-day, the usual honest roar 
was not heard. 

Never before had Dora been brought 
face to face with the mysterious, and 
she rebelled against it. She felt years 
older than she had done previous to her 
meeting with the King, and she seemed to 
see him perpetually before her, counting 
over his gold. 

“T am glad that we are not rich,” she 
repeated to herself. ‘“ Money is a hateful 
thing. Forster always said so, he has 
never cared about it, But what can be 
the matter with him? And where has he 
gone ?” 

She bravely walked on and on, now and 
then nearing the Rothery, and at other 
times going away from its noise as the road 
wound round. She could only go very 
slowly, being afraid of losing her path, but 
the bank on one side kept her from 
wandering off in that direction, and she 
kept close to it. 

On she went, having set the gate as her 
limit. She, too, had a determined will. 





She thought she must soon be nearing the 
end, when something ran close beside her 
and made her start. It was Nero, who 
came back, not bounding as usual, but 
whining with his head down. 

“Nero, Nero! Oh! your mistress is not 
far off; she will know where Forster is. 
Come, Nero, Jead me to her.” She had 
foundeher voice, and called aloud : 

“Princess, Princess, are you there? 
Where are you?” 

The fog was lifting slightly. The end of 
the wood, thought Dora, must be close at 
hand, There was the gate, and there was 
some one leaning against it. 

** Princess!” called Dora again, “ Prin- 
cess!” 

Then the form moved, and Penelope 
herself came towards Dora. 

“Ts it you, child? I am glad. I—I 
—was waiting here. I did not feel well, 
I think, but I walked to the gate, and I 
was waiting.” 

“Waiting for what? 
how cold your hand is. 
matter ? 
lunch ?” 

“Ts it late, then? I was coming back. 
Let me lean on your shoulder. Let us go 
back, for uncle will be wondering at my 
absence.” 

“Oh, he said you must be with Mr. 
Winskell. I wanted Forster. He seemed 
so—so—strange when he came in.” 

“Did he find Philip? Tell me, 
Dora.” 

“T don’t know. Yes, he said something 
about looking for him. We thought he 
was with you. Oh,I do hope he won’t 
catch cold in this damp fog. What a 
horrid day! I suppose you don’t mind’ it, 
though ; do you, dear Princess? I have not 
seen you since early this morning. I was 
expecting you.” 

‘**Poor Dora, poor little Dora. I am so 
sorry.” 

“Oh, of course, you have been busy, but 
I wanted you to know that I was better. 
I really could have gone this afternoon, but 
I suppose Forster thought we should not 
get far ; besides, in this fog it is not safe 
to drive all those miles to the station. 
The Duke said so.” 

“He could not go. He was looking for 
Philip, I think. Don’t say anything more 
about it, child) We will come in, and 
everything will be as usual — just as 
usual.” 

“Why not? Only you know it is our 
last evening.” 


Oh, Princess ! 
What is the 
Why did you not come in to 
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CHAPTER XLII. PUT TO THE TEST. 


Wuen the two entered the Palace the fog 
came right up to its very door. It looked 
like a thick substance capable of being cut 
through. Even when the door was shut 
close, the fog seemed to force an entrance 
into the dwelling, and partially dimmed the 
lamp suspended from the ceiling. 

The Princess paused, and only then did 
Dora look up at her. 

“Oh, Penelope! What is the matter? 
Your face is so pale! Did you see a ghost 
in the glen, or are you ill?” 

“T was faint, I think—that’s all. 
into the drawing-room.” ; 

She took hold of Dora’s hand as if she 
did not want to let her go out of her sight. 
They passed the first drawing-room, which 
was not lighted up; in the big drawing- 
room, now so picturesquely furnished, the 
servants had already placed a lamp on its 
bracket, and the tea-table was drawn near 
the fire. Some great logs flamed up 
fitfully, and the andirons gleamed as the 
light fell on them. Though nothing was 
wanting to the room to make it a place of 
comfort, this evening it appeared very 
desolate. In the first place it was empty, 
and the silence seemed to be a conscious 
reality. 

“There is no one here,” said Dora, 
breaking the stillness. ‘“ Dear Princess, 
do go and lie down; you look really ill— 
you are worse than I am.” 

“No, no, it is nothing; I am very 
strong.” 

Then suddenly there was a sound of 
footsteps, and the Duke’s voice sounded 
cheerfully across the first room. His 
perfect unconsciousness of anything unusual 
was startling even to Dora, who felt afraid, 
though she could not explain her own sense 
of evil foreboding. 

* Penelope! Miss Dora! Ah! there 
you are. Tamglad. What, ladies! You 
two have been out? It is not fit for any 
one to face this fog.” 

“* We only went up the glen,” said Dora, 
laughing a little nervously. 

“ Not for a last view of the scenery, Miss 
Dora. By the way, have you quite re- 
covered from your headache ?” 

“Oh, yes. Iam quite well again.” 

“So, Penzie, dear, you have had a walk 
in spite of the fog. Pour out the tea; I 
wonder the two gentlemen are not indoors. 
But perhaps they are in the library.” 

“I don’t know,” said Penelope absently, 


Come 





and then she walked to the tea-table and 
began quietly making tea, whilst Dora 
seated herself on a low chair near the fire. 
The Duke alone was as usual, though a 
trifle more excited, for he could not help 
thinking of the new discovery, though with 
Dora present he did not like to refer to it. 

‘“‘ These fogs are very strange ; they come 
down like a thick blanket, and even the 
oldest inhabitant gets lost. It was on just 
such a night as this that Philip first dis- 
covered the Palace. Do you remember, 
Princess ?” 

“ Yes, just such a night—Dora, will you 
put some water into the tea-pot for me?” 

“Jim Oldcorn often mentions it. He 
little thought that the lost stranger would 
build up the towers again. By the way, 
where can Philip have gone to?” 

“T—I was—I have no idea’ Was he 
not with you?” 

“No—but Forster? 
together, of course. This must seem an 
insult to Afric’s sunny clime. They are 
hardly gallant to escape from us like this, 
and it seems to me impossible that they 
should be out walking for pleasure! After 
tea Miss Dora and I must find them. I 


want you in my room, Princess, when you | 


have a few minutes to spare.” 


Very soon he rose to go, The silence of 


the ladies became apparent, but certainly | 


the weather was depressing. The Duke 
was, however, not at all depressed. He 
had viewed the treasure and his dream of 
the future was at last realised, not through 
a stranger, but through a true ancestor of the 
house of Winskell. He looked back on 
the long struggle as a man looks kack on a 
hideous nightmare. 
events had never despaired, that no adverse 
circumstance had crushed him, that no 
difficulty had daunted him. Now nothing 


but one obstacle lay in the path of honour | 


and glory. Only one, but this was his own 
brother, the King. That the male line was 


extinct with them was, of course, a sad fact | 


which nothing could alter, but, on the 
other hand, Penelope was a representative to 
be proud of. She was his child, his bring- 
ing up, and he was satisfied with the result, 


He himself was made for a “ grand seigneur,” 


every instinct of the race wasin him. He 
had meant to work out his own salvation 
as well as hers—for in his mind the two had 
never been separate—and he had done it. 


They had grown up in close union, and so | 


they would always remain. But the King 
was a sore hindrance *o any grand plans ; 
he had the power of frustrating everything, 


The two went | 


He felt that he at all [ 
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just because he was barely responsible, and 
yet he was not mad enough to be placed 
under legal restraint. But still he was the 
head of the family. Without him even 
this gold could not be used. Sooner or 
later the difficulty would have to be 
solved. 

Penelope and he must confer together 
about it. As to her new idea about re- 
turning Philip’s money, it was preposterous. 
It was not to be thought of, not for a 
moment. At times Penelope was a strange 
girl, but she had always obeyed him, 
always. 

He paced up and down his room, and 
still his dreams became brighter. The fog 
outside made no difference to him; the 
curtains were drawn and the fire burned 
brightly. His mind had so long been 
centred on one object, that every other 
idea had become dwarfed. Now and then 
there came a vision of one other excitement 
which had formerly been a joy, and, as he 
walked on, he even brought back this past 
happiness to his mind, but, after a few 
moments’ thought, he shook his head, though 
his lips were parted into a smile. 

“It won’t do,” he said. ‘It won’t do, 
the risk is too great. Before, it was neck 
or nothing; now it would be senseless, 
quite senseless to tempt a kind fate.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Penelope, a very pale Princess, stood before 
him, 

“I thought I heard you talking to some- 


body, uncle, but you are alone. You 
wanted me?” 
“Yes, yes, come in, child. I could not 


talk of it before that young Dora, for her 
strange experience has frightened her. All’s 
well that ends well.” 

* You must certainly say nothing before 
Dora.” 

“No, no, of course not, but the girl is 
sharp-witted—a nice girl, very good and 
simple.” 

“You wanted me?” repeated Penelope, 
turning her head away towards the door, 
as if listening to something she heard 
outside. 

“T want all your attention, child. How 
are we to persuade your father i 

“To keep the gold, uncle? Oh, to keep 
it out of sight, anywhere. No, what am I 
saying ?” 

‘My dear child, what is the matter?” 

“ Forgive me, dear uncle, I was listening 
to the sound of footsteps. Some one is 
coming, there are steps in the hall,” 

She turned quickly towards the door. 








“ Well, if the young men are come in 
they will soon find us out.” 

The Princess remembered that she must 
keep calm and appear as usual. She could 
make a strong effort over herself, and she 
made it. She stood quite still and turned 
her face towards her uncle. 

“TI met Jim Oldcorn just now, and he 
says that my father managed to get away 
from him to-day. He was angry about our 
finding out his secret.” 

“Ah! of course, he has not enough 
mind to reason calmly on the subject.” 

* But you know when he is angry 

The steps came nearer and nearer, then 
paused at the door. Penelope could bear 
it no longer. She flung the door open and 
Forster stood before them, but Forster 
changed in such a strange manner, and so 
covered with mud and dripping with rain- 
drops, that he was hardly recognisable, 

“ Mrs. Winskell,” he said, and even his 
voice sounded changed, “I have not 
found Philip.” 

“Found Philip!” said the Duke, coming 
forward and laughing. ‘My dear Bethune, 
you don’t mean to say you have been look- 
ing for Philip or for any one else in this 
thick fog? Philip has most likely been 
taken possession of by Oldcorn, though 
what the two can see in this fog would beat 
the finest intellect to imagine. When did 
you last see him?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Penelope, answering. 
‘“*T have been asleep, I think; I lost count 
of time.” 

“But you saw him, Bethune. He is 
very unsociable this first day of his re- 
turn.” 

The Duke came towards the door, and 
looked at Forster with just a shade of 
displeasure at his strange wild manner and 
his extremely unkempt appearance. 

“T saw him for a moment this morning 
in the glen. I have been looking for him 
ever since,” 

“But why should you? I will go and 
find Oldcorn. If any one knows where to 
find him, he will do so.” 

The Duke passed out of the room with 
the air of a man who is master, not only of 
himself, but of all events likely to occur. 
Since wealth had -entered the old Palace 
the Duke had also entered upon a new 
phase of life. 

Penelope and Forster were left alone in 
the old wainscoted room. A few hours 
had changed them. They were like Adam 
and Eve when the gate of Paradise was 
shut behind them. One of them could still 
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cast the blame on another creature, but the 
other knew that he had fallen from his 
high estate. 

“T don’t understand,” said Penelops, 
going towards the fire and seating herself in 
the great arm-chair, because she felt strangely 
weak, and did not wish to show any sign of 
the emotion she had gone through. “ Why 
did you leave me in the glen —and 
alone” 

“T have been looking for Philip,” re- 
peated Forster, sinking down into a chair, 
without any wish or thought of hiding his 
excitement. 

‘What is the use of it all ? 
but he knew it before.” 

“Tt is not too late,” said Forster, starting 
up; “there is a place of—repentance still. 
You and I, Princess, we must face it, now 
at once; Philip is a man in ten thousand. 
I have been false to him, and he believed 
in me. He called me his master, and I— 
I—Princess, there is something higher than 
human love, something but where can 
he be? I have been by the lake and along 
the mountain side; I have called him. 
Where is he?” 

“You forget that —I—that I——” 
Penelope rose and stood in all her pride 
and her now pale beauty against the 
mantelpiece. ‘I have been sinned against.” 

*- Yes, yes, I know, I see it all. Oh, 
Princess, if all were changed, if I might 
have altered everything; but in the eyes of 
the world I should bring sorrow upon you. 
I should bring nothing but evil, for sin 
would follow us.” 

“When Phillip comes back I will tell 
him all,” she said vehemently, “‘ and then 
he will judge.” 

“Puilip would set you free, but his great 
heart would break, He loves you, and I 
—I love you; but if we did this thing I 
should hate myself. No, no, there is yet 
time ; listen, my. Princess, there is yet 
time.” He came towards her, and took hold 
of her hands as he continued: “ Love 
is a gift, and yet may be a curse, but duty 
is higher and grander, We ‘have fallen, 
both of us; but there is yet time. Philip 
will forgive us. You have never known 
him. I never did till too late. Don’t let 
Dora know. I brought her here—I have 
led all those who love me into the wrong 
way.” 

* Forster,” she said eagerly, and then the 
old Dale spirit burst forth. “ Forster, love 
is strongest. I can bear all the world’s 
sneers——” 

Forster loosed her hands, and a grey look 


It is done, 








of intense agony came over his features. 
To struggle back to the path of duty does 
not mean that one can force others to 
follow. 

“ Princess, you are noble, and you must 
be true to yourself. Oh, forgive me, I did 
not resist the power that drew me here. 
They think me good and true, and I shall 
never be able to tell them the truth ; never. 
That is indeed shame.” 

“* You have done nothing,” said Penelope, 
looking up at his drawn face. 

“Who made Israel to sin,” muttered 
Forster ; then, as if the idea of his guilt 
scorched him, he said in his low, clear 
voice: “ Penelope, help me!” 

That was the first word that touched her. 
A human soul was crying to her for help in 
his anguish, 

He had seated himself in the chair and 
hid his face. There was no room left for 
passion in its earthly sense, the sense of 
guilt was far greater than passion. 

“How can I help you?” she said, 
and she put her hand on his shoulder. He 
started up. 

“Don’t touch me. I want all my 
strength. Help me to go back, for I feel 
as if I could never look Philip in the face 
again.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I, All this time, ever since that 
madness in Africa came upon me, I have 
made light of him, and he—Penelope, 
he is worthy of the best which life can 
give him. .Help me to mike amends, if 
that is possible.” 

He took her hand now, and she, being 
a woman who loved, knew that the touch 
was altered. 

“T will tell Philip . everything,” she 
answered, as if that was all she could 
promise ; “and if—if—he thinks best——” 

* No, not like that; he has given you 
everything and the noblest heart. I can 
see his face now. That look of his haunts 
me.” 

“Penelope!” The call came from the 
Duke. “Where are you? I can’t find 
Oldcorn, he is on the upland; some new 
sheep-stealing has been going on. Well, I 
don’t doubt that Philip will turn up by 
dinner-time.” 

The Duke returned to his easy-chair, and 
Forster, leaving the two together, walked 
away. He went straight before him, not 
heeding what he passed or what he saw, 
till almost by chance he found himself once 
more in the drawing-room. Dora had 
gone away, it was empty and silent, but at 
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, the end of the room there was one window 
‘over which no curtain was drawn. The 
firelight and warmth hurt him, and, 
mechanically, he hurried away from it till 
he reached the window. A sudden change 
had come over the face of nature. A low, 
moaning wind had arisen, and with angry 
sighs seemed to pierce the obstinate mist. 
Here and there it lifted it bodily from the 
surface of the earth, and it was possible 
| once again to see the blurred outlines of 


| nature. 


Forster stood there eagerly looking out, 
looking only for one form and one face, when 
suddenly the space clear of fog was darkened 
by a figure. It came slowly forward, and 
Forster watched it as if fascinated. Then 
a face was thrust forward, a face which 
had already made him shudder. The 
King’s features looked more repellent than 
usual by being in close proximity to the 
light, and the expression of mad cunning 
seemed increased tenfold. 

“Come out, come out, I want you.” 

Forster’s first impulse was to obey, but 
as he mechanically hurried forward to the 
entrance some other motive made him 
pause at the-hall door. Why should he go 
to this old man who had only fostered his 
own evil thoughts? But on the other 
hand he might have seen Philip, so he 
hastily opened the big door. 

A few paces away the King stood 
waiting for him. 

“Ts my girl there?” he asked in a some- 
what uncertain tone. ‘She’s so cursed 
proud there’s no dealing with her.” 

‘No,’ said Forster, ‘‘ Mrs, Winskell is 
not there.” 

“Oh! it’s Mrs. Winskell, is it? It was 
something else in the wood. Eh! Come, 
you need not be faint-hearted, She can 
do'as others of her race; she can take the 
law into her own hands, Ay, and she 
would, too!” 

Forster felt inclined to strike the old 
man down, then, strenuously clenching his 
fist, he said calmly : 

“Have you seen Philip Winskell ?” 

“No, no; there is no such person as 
Philip Winskell! The devil take him. 
No Winskell was ever called Philip.” 

““Have you seen Philip, my pend" 
said Forster angrily. 

“Your friend indeed! And you make 
love to Penelope! Ah! that’s a joke. 
Don't be angry, you fool, the game is 
yours.” 

Then Forster turned on his heel and 
left the King alone. 


THE BALTIC SHIP CANAL. 

THE wedding of the North Sea with the 
Baltic is to take place, if all goes well, at 
the beginning of 1895, and even now small 
sailing-vessels are using the connecting 
waterway. One is constrained to wonder 
what old Neckan will think of the 
innovation, he of whom Matthew Araold 
sings : 

In summer on the headlands 
The Baltic Sea along, 
Sits Neckan with his harp of gold, 
And sings his plaintive song. 
It is a song of earth, not of ocean, and it is 
a tale of earth removed to the extent of a 
bewildering number of cubic metres, that 
he will have to tell his wife and children 
crouching “beneath the headlands” where 
“ green rolls the Baltic Sea” The song of 
Neckan to his marine bride is eyer of his 
earthly bridal, during that brief space he 
enjoyed when far from the kind sea-wave. 
And now he may sing of another earthly 
bridal—the junction of two seas by a link 
cut through the German land, which once 
was Danish. 

The inception of the scheme, too, on 
which the Fatherland is now priding itself 
was Danish. Upwards of one hundred 
years ago, King Christian the Seventh of 
Denmark constructed the Eider Canal, from 
Holtenau, in the. Baltic harbour of Kiel, to 
Rendsburg on the Eider. This Canal is 
still in use, although it has numerous locks 
and only about nine or ten feet of water ; 
but it is, of course, far behind the require- 
ments of the present day. So, some seven 
years ago the German Reichstag determined 
to improve on King Christian’s scheme, and 
in doing. so to avoid both the dangers of 
the voyage round the North of Denmark, 
and the burden of the tolls levied by 
Denmark on vessels passing Elsinore. 

The German design, however, was not 
based literally on the old Danish lines. 
The North Sea terminus was fixed at 
Brunsbiittel, on the long, dreary stretch of 
flat and marshy land that one sees away to 
the north on entering the wide mouth of 
the Elbe. Starting from Brunsbiittel, the 
Canal cuts through this low, marshy ground 
until it reaches the Lake of Kuden, then 
traverses the watershed between the Elbe 
and the Eider to Griinenthal, enters the 
Eider at a place called Schiilp, and passing 
through Rendsburg reaches the old Eider 
Canal of King Christian. The course of 





this old waterway is there utilised, but it is 
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being straightened, deepened, and widened, 
right up to the Bay or Harbour of Kiel, 
which is the Baltic terminus. 

A glance at a good map will easily show 
the course of this newest of artificial water- 
ways, which for nearly seven years the 
German Empire has been cutting through 
that land of old contentions and bitter 
memories, Schleswig-Holstein. It is but 
some sixty-one or sixty-two miles long, yet 
will cost at least ten millions sterling. The 
last bill of costs we saw was up to October, 
1892, and the outlay till then was some 
five million eight hundred thousand pounds, 
while other two millions were then com- 
puted to finish the channel—a total of, say, 
one hundred and fifty-six and a half 
million marks. But estimates of such 
great works are, as we know, always ex- 
ceeded, and numerous works have been 
deemed necessary in addition to the Canal. 

Thus, at Griinenthal a great high-level 
bridge has been constructed to carry the 
railway over the Canal. Another high-level 
bridge at Levensau will cost about a quarter 
of a million sterling. At Kiel the harbour 
and quay accommodation is to be greatly 
extended, and in preparation of the ex- 
pansion of trade which is hoped for, 
Stettin is spending some half million in 
enlarging and improving her harbour. On 
the North Sea, Bremen is spending a million 
and a half in deepening the Weser, and on 
other works, and a new deep harbour is 
being built at Cuxhaven at the mouth of 
the Elbe, but whether in aid or in rivalry 
of the Canal harbour of Brunsbiittel is not 
very clear. 

Of other projects set agoing by the Baltic 
and North Sea Canal, we hear of one for en- 
larging the Canal between the Trave and the 
Elbe already begun ; and another to connect 
Konigsberg with Pillau on the Gulf of Dant- 
zig, but these do not concern us just now. 

The old Trave and Elbe Canal, by the 
way, is the first Canal in which locks were 
used. It is interesting to recall this fact, 
for the new Elbe and Kiel Canal is to 
have no locks except one at each extremity, 
to maintain the level of the water in the 
Canal independently of the variations of 
the tides in the two seas which it connects. 
The Brunsbiittel lock it is intended to open 
for three or four hours a day during ebb- 
tide, while the Heltenau (Kiel) lock need 
only be closed during the spring tides, 
or during the prevalence of certain winds. 
These locks are, therefore, rather guards 
and regulators than elevators—as canal 
locks may be regarded. 





The old Steckenitz Canal, between the 
Trave and the Elbe, was constructed by 
the Liibeckers, who found it so good for 
their trade that they made a still bigger 
Canal to connect their town with the pride 
of the Hamburgers, the Alster. This 
aroused the jealousy of the Hamburgers, 
who actually succeeded in compelling the 
Liibeckers to fill up the ditch again. This, 
of course, was in the proud old days of 
the Free Cities, when right was pretty 
much regulated by the might of the dollar. 

And perhaps if Hamburg had her will, 
this Baltic and North Sea Canal would 
never have been constructed, for it certainly 
threatens the paramount position of Ham- 


burg as the great entrepdt of German foreign 


and colonial trade. But it was not com- 
mercial considerations that determined the 
construction of the work. For the impulse 


we must go back to what Moltke said years | 


ago—that in the event of a naval war, 
Germany would have to begin by securing 


herself against the interference of her | 


neighbours. 


At present the two sea-boards of Germany | 


are separated by the peninsula of Denmark. 
From the mouth of the Elbe round Den- 
mark to Kiel is a voyage of about two 
days by steamer. 
only about fifteen hours. 

In effect, then, the Canal is designed to 
overcome the one great obstacle in the path 
of Germany as a great naval power—to wit, 
Denmark. That obstacle has been overcome 
by engineering skill in preference to unpro- 
voked war, and for this mankind may be 
grateful. Whether it will tend to the future 
peace of the world that the two great naval 
dockyards of Germany—Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven — should be brought within a few 
hours’ journey of each other, is not a question 
for discussion here. It has been said that 
had the Canal been put forward as a purely 
commercial project, the capital would never 
have been forthcoming, except from Prussia, 
for whose vessels alone it will be profit- 
able. But to a project for the security and 
honour of the Fatherland, the several mem- 
bers of the Empire could not refuse to 
contribute a fair share; and when the 
Emperor William the Second inaugurated 
the work in June, 1887, he declared it to 
be “for the honour of Germany, and for 
the good, the greatness, and the strength of 
the Empire.” 


To carry out this design, the Canal, for | 


some sixty-one miles, will have a depth of 


water sufficient for the largest vessels in the } 
German navy, which draw some -fifty-three | 


By Canal it will be | 
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or fifty-four feet. For safe passage there 
must be three or four feet of water between 
the keel of such vessels and the bed of the 
waterway, which will be seventy feet wide 
—about the same as the Suez Canal—and 
have slightly sloping sides, The slope and 
the friable character of the material on the 
banks have both been adversely commented 
on by engineering critics, some of whom 
declare that not enough allowance has been 
made for the tremendous “wash” that must 
accompany a huge ironclad steaming in such 
a comparatively narrow channel. 

Some of the engineering aspects may now 
be briefly referred to. 

Beginning at the Brunsbiittel — North 
Sea—end, the great difficulty was not in 
cutting through the marshy soil, but in 
building up the sustaining banks firm 
enough. To effect this the sandy soil 
excavated from the Griinenthal section had 
to be brought over. Then, about half-way, 
the watershed between the Baltic and the 
North Sea is reached, where, at Griinenthal, 
a great trench one hundred and forty feet 
had to be cut, and a bridge had to be built 
to carry the Holstein railway over the 
highest-masted vessel that could pass along. 

Perhaps the most formidable difficulty 
encountered by the engineers was the Flem- 
hude See—one of a series of natural lakes 
which have otherwise been utilised as basins 
and passing-places in the general line of the 
Canal. The Flemhude See, however, is 
some twenty-two feet above the level of the 
Canal, and the choice lay between draining 
and damming the lake. As to drain it 
meant to rencer barren a large surrounding 
tract of country, it was determined to cut it 
off by means of a huge dam. This, how- 
ever, necessitated a deviation of the River 
Eider, for which an artificial channel had to 
be cut on the outer side of the dam, and a 
very curious thing in engineering is the 
result. At this point, for a considerable 
distance, a fresh-water canal runs parallel 
with the sea-canal, but about twenty feet 
above it and practically overhanging it, 
This is probably one of the most ingenious 
parts of the work, but there are some who 
say it is also the weakest, and who predict 
dreadful things if the huge dam should ever 
give way. 

As the Baltic is approached, the old line 
of the Eider Caral is followed. This was a 
very devious line, and although it has been 
straightened a good deal, yet the curves are 
still considerable, and will necessitate ex- 
treme caution in the navigation of long 


probable that the windings of this part of 
the Canal will necessitate the widening of 
the bed at no very distant day. 

The Canal, as we have said, has no locks 
on its course, but only at its extremities. 
These, however, have added very materially 
to the cost of the undertaking. In the first 
place, the effect of the spring tides had to be 
guarded against—and what that.means may 
be to some extent inferred from the state- 
ment that during these tides the water will 
sometimes rise fifteen feet above and sink ten 
feet below the ordinary levels, an extreme 
difference of, say, twenty-five feet. Then 
at the Baltic end, although there is little 
rise or fall of tide, the effect of the wind on 
the sea-level is very marked. If the wind 
blows from the east, the water in the Bay 
of Kiel will rise eight feet, and if from the 
west, it may fall to the same extent. Now, 
a full spring-tide, with a rise of fifteen feet 
at Brunsbiittel, concurring with a strong 
west wind at Holtenau, might at a given 
moment cause a difference of twenty-three 
feet in the height of water between the two 
places. Of course, this is the possible 
extreme, but without that extreme the 
frequent differences must have caused a 
current so rapid in so narrow a channel as 
to be dangerous to navigation. Therefore 
a lock has been built at each end on con- 
crete blocks, each lock five hundred feet 
long by eighty-three feet wide, and therefore 
capable of talking in the largest vessel 
afloat. 

Apart from the naval requirements of the 
German Empire—and the Canal, as we 
have said, will bring the two great Imperial 
dockyards within a few hours’ steaming of 
each other—what are the pvtential advan- 
tages of the new waterway ? 

The avoidance of the danger and the 
saving of the time involved in the voyage 
of steamers round Cape Skagen and through 
the Sound or the Greater and Lesser Belt, 
is one. Roughly speaking, this circuit 
means about forty hours for steamers, and 
three or four days for sailers, whereas the 
passage through the Canal is expected to 
occupy not more than fifteen hours, under 
steam. About forty-five thousand vessels 
at present double Cape Skagen every year, 
and the Germans hope and expect that 
more than half of these will find it profit- 
able to use the Canal; but that, we imagine, 
will depend largely on the dues to be im- 
posed, and the expedition afforded. The 
saving of time will not be the only attrac- 
tion, for according to German statistics, 





warships and ocean-liners. Indeed, it is|nirety-two German vessels have been 
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wrecked on the Danish coasts within five 
years, and with a loss of over seven hundred 
lives. Between 1858 and 1891, it is said, 
the record of wrecks on these coasts num- 
bered over eight thousand, or about two 
hundred and fifty a year, or five a week! 
The figures seem incredible, and we are 
unable to vouch for them; but they have 
been authoritatively stated. 

As to the saving of time by avoiding the 
circumnavigation of Denmark, that, of 
course, will largely depend on the point of 
departure. For German vessels sailing 
from North Sea ports it will naturally be 
very great, and German coalowners expect 
that the Canal will give them the supply of 
the Baltic ports with coal, which at present 
they derive from England and Scotland. 
German coal will, no doubt, have an oppor- 
tunity of competition in the Baltic, but 
questions of price and quality will de- 
termine the result more than transport 
facilities. 

Vessels from the English Channel bound 
for the Baltic, and from the coast of France, 
will find an advantage in the Canal; but 
vessels from the north - east coast of 
England, and from Scotland, will derive no 
benefit. Hull ships might gain a trifle in 
time, although hardly enough to compensate 
for Canal dues; but Sunderland, Newcastle, 
Leith, Aterdeen, and Dundee ships would 
gain nothing. And it is from these ports 
that the greater portion of the British trade 
with the Baltic is conducted. 

On this point a recent report of the 
British Consul at Copenhagen is of interest. 
He sets forth the Danish opinion that the 
Canal is being constructed for military 
purposes, and that the commercial im- 
portance of it is mythical. As against the 
dangers of the Cape Skagen route are cited 
the dangers of navigation in the Elbe during 
the winter months, and the frequent ob- 
struction through ice. The Elbe difficulties, 
it is said, recur every year, whereas it is 
seldom that both the Sound and the Great 
Belt are closed simultaneously by ice. 
Between 1871 and 1891 the Sound was 
only closed during two winters. It was 
closed again in the severe winter of 1892-93, 
but Kiel was frozen up at the same time. 
Then it is protested that the dangers of the 
Skaw route are very much exaggerated. 

As to the question of distance saved, say 
between Dover and the island of Bornholm, 
which the Germans estimate at two hundred 
miles, by using the Canal instead of the 
Skaw route, a Danish critic thus com- 
ments : 





“This converted into time, at a speed of 
from nine to ten miles an hour, shows a 
saving of about twenty hours, from which, 
however, has to be deducted nire to ten 
hours caused by using the Canal at reduced 
speed, the result being that from the most 
southerly point, Dover—under circum- 
stances so favourable as to be hardly ever 
realised—there is a saving of about ten 
hours by using the Canal. From the east 
coast of England, West Hartlepool, New- 
castle, Sunderland, from which ports a very 
considerable part of the coal for the Baltic 
is exported, a German authority finds the 
voyage shortened by ninety miles, whereas 
—on the same calculation—no saving is 
effected by going through the Canal ; on 
the contrary, the saving is in favour of the 
old route. Moreover, from Scotch ports, 
say Methi), Grangemouth, Burntisland, and 
Leith, from which the voyage is supposed 
to be forty miles shorter, and with Moén 
for a terminus even eighty-three miles, 
the saving by going north of the Skaw 
is very considerable. It is evident that 
this must be the case as regards ships 
passing north of Scotland.” 

This is the Danish view, and, of course, 
the Danes are naturally prejudiced against 
the Canal, but it is our duty to present both 
sides of the question to our readers. On 
the whole the Danes seem to us to have 
the best of the argument, and it is said 
they are about to spend a million sterling 
in improving and extending the harbour of 
Copenhagen. 

As regards Copenhagen, vessels drawing 
over thirty feet of water can now enter, 
free, at any hour of the day almost the whole 
year round, whereas Hamburg is seventy 
miles from the mouth of the Elbe, and 
Bremen fifty-six miles from the mouth of 
the Weser, both of which rivers are im- 
passable during one half of the day—on 
account of the tide—and are subject to 
frequent ice obstructions. 

The commercial value, then, of the Baltic 
and North Sea Canal—except to Germany 
herself—is somewhat problematical. And 
as for Germany herself, it is doubtful if the 
commercial advantages to be derived will 
compensate for an outlay of ten millions on 
the Canal, but then with her the dominating 
consideration has been a military, or rather 
a naval one. But the work is a great 
engineering feat, which has aroused a great 
amount of enthusiasm in the Fatherland, 
which is being watched with interest by 
engineers, shipowners, and merchants every- 
where, and which is so rapidly approaching 
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completion, that the formal opening early 
in 1895 is confidently expected. At any 
rate, the works have given constant employ- 
ment to some five or six thousand men, 
and have caused the circulation of a large 
amount of money. 





THE MAGNOLIA. 


THE great magnolia glimmered in the dusk, 
The honeysuckle twined its fragrant leaves, 
The bat went flitting by the window eaves, 

The chestnut pattered from its opening husk, 


The long low thunder of the ebbing tide 
Rose through the tamarisks that fringed the cliff, 
And the white sail of a belated skiff 

Glided athwart the sea line vague and wide. 


The great magnolia’s heavy perfume crept 
Through the still room; the darkness deepened 


own, ‘ 
The lights went out where lay the fishing town, 
And grief and joy together paused and slept. 


And from the mountain range’s mighty head, 
Rose the young moon and silvered half the sea ; 
** And does my darling wake to think of me?” 
To the magnolia’s great white blooms I said. 





TWO BLACK BAGS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


As I often say to my wife, when she 
blames me for forgetting her little com- 
missions, it’s a queer thing, is the mind, 
and great is the force of habit. I never 
forget to do anything I’m in the habit of 
doing, but, as Tilly usually attends to the 
shopping herself, I’m not in the habit of 
calling at the butcher’s or the grocer’s on 
my way home from business, and, therefore 
—well, therefore I don’t call three times 
out of five that she tells me to, 

Don’t I catch it? No; not over much, 
anyhow. For one thing we haven’t been 
married very long, and Tilly agrees that it’s 
only reasonable I should have time to learn 
to be more careful, and, for another, if it 
wasn’t for the hold a habit has on’ me, I 
doubt whether we should be married yet, 
or at least we shouldn’t be living in our 
own house with the furniture all bought at 
a large discount for cash. 

I am a clerk in the service of a firm of 
colliery and quarry owners at Lington, and 
every Saturday morning I go out to 
Westerby, a village some thirty miles off 
among the moors, to pay the quarrymen 
there their wages. 

It’s an awkward sort of journey. I have 
to start by the first train in the morning, 
which leaves Lington at six, change at 
Drask, our junction with the main line, 
leave the main line again at Thurley, some 





ten miles further south, and do the rest of the 
distance in the brake van of a mineral train. 

The money—nearly a hundred pounds, 
mostly in silver—I always carry in a little 
black leather bag, one of those bags you see 
by scores every day, which may contain 
anything from a packet of sandwiches and 
a clean collar to a dynamite bomb, and it’s 
my habit, when in the train, to put my bag 
on the rack facing me. I rarely keep it on 
the seat by my side, and I don’t like to put 
it up over my head. 

If it has to go there because the opposite 
rack is full I am always uneasy about it, 
fancying I shall forget it when I get out. 
I never have forgotten it yet, but one 
Saturday in November, 1893, I did some- 
thing which might have been worse, I 
took the wrong bag when I left the train at 
Thurley. 

It happened in this way. On the Friday 
night I went with Tilly to a party which 
broke up so late that I had only just time 
to change my clothes and get a sort of 
apology for a breakfast before catching my 
train. Consequently I slept all the way 
from Lington to Drask, and at Drask I 
stumbled, only half awake, into the first 
third class compartment I came to. 

Three of the corner seats were occupied, 
and I took the fourth, though there was no 
room on the opposite rack for my bag. I 
couldn’t put it on the seat at my side either, 
because the man in the other corner had 
his legs up and I didn’t care to disturb him. 
I ought, of course, to have kept it on my 
knees, and on any other morning I dare say 
I should have done so, but it was rather | 
heavy and I was very sleepy, so I just 
slung it up over my head, settled myself 
down’and dropped off again almost before 
the train was clear of the station. 

I didn’t wake until we stopped at Thurley, 
and even then I fancy I should have slept 
on if the two men at the far end of the 
compartment had not wanted to get out. 

“ What station is this?” I asked, sitting 
up and drawing my legs from across the 
door to let them pass, ‘“Otterford, I 
suppose ?” 

“‘No. Thurley,” said one, and up I 
jumped in a hurry, took my bag, as I 
thought, from the rack opposite to me, 
and got down on to the platform just as the 
guard whistled the train away. 

** You ran it a bit fine that time, mister,” 
remarked the man who had saved me from 
being carried past my destination. “I 
wonder if that other chap meant going 
on? He was as fast asleep as you.” 
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“Oh, he’s all right,” said his companion. 
“ He’s booked for London. I heard him 
say so when he got in. Good morning, 
governor.” 

“Good morning,” I replied, and then, 
having thanked them for waking me, I 
made for the siding where my mineral 
train was waiting for me. 

“You look tired this morning, Mr. 
Corner,” said the brakesman as soon as we 
started on our somewhat slow and wearisome 
journey. 

**T look what I feel, Jim,” said I. “‘ And 
I am as sleepy as an owl. I never went to 
bed last night.” 

“Then lie down and have a sleep now, 
sir,” suggested Jim. “ Here’s some sacks 
and a rug to cover you. If the jolting 
don’t wake you, you may be sure I 
won't.” 

The good-natured fellow kept his word, 
and as I am one of those happily-constituted 
individuals who can sleep on or through 
anything, I felt much refreshed when we 
atrived at the Quarries after what Jim called 
“a roughish passage” over the uneven 
surface of the moorland line, which had 
been laid solely to serve the needs of our 
quarries and some neighbouring iron mines. 

After I had had a wash and done full 
justice to a second breakfast at the ‘‘ Miners’ 
Arms,” I felt ready to face my morning’s 
work of making up the men’s pay-sheets. 
While I was doing that the bag, which I 
fondly imagined to be mine, lay on the 
table before me, nor did any doubt as to 
its identity trouble me until I had finished 
my calculations and was ready to embody 
the results of them in sundry little heaps 
of gold and silver. 

Then, as I felt in my pocket for my keys, 
my memory began to entertain a vague 
suspicion that that bag was somehow un- 
familiar to it. I am by no means an 
observant man, and as I couldn’t have set 
down categorically the characteristics which 
distinguished my bag from others of like 
make and shape, I felt rather than thought 
that the one in front of me did not possess 
those characteristics. 

However, my key fitted the lock, and as 
I turned it, my suspicions vanished, but 
only to be replaced a moment later by an 
astounding certainty. 

Instead of resting upon the familiar 
brown-paper packages of silver and little 
canvas bags of gold, my eyes were dazzled 
by a many-coloured iridescence which shone 
forth from the inside of that bag as soon as 
I opened it. 





‘Diamonds, by Jingo!” I cried as I 
started back amazed. 

The bag fell over on its side, and half-a- 
dozen loose stones rolled out upon the table, 
where they lay sparkling gloriously in the 
wintry sunshine. 

As soon as I recovered my self-possession 
I picked them up and put them back into 
the bag, the contents of which I then 
examined as well as I could without ex- 
posing them to the view of any one who 
might happen to look in at the office-window, 
for, though I had no reason to suppose the 
quarrymen were not honest, I thought it 
best to keep my discovery to myself. 

The bag, I guessed, was probably the 
property of a jeweller’s traveller; a traveller 
in a large way of business, too, thought I, 
as I peered into it in the least exposed 
corner of the office, and found it almost 
full of what, little as I know about precious 
stones, I felt certain were valuable jewels. 

But surely travellers in jewellery did not 
usually pack, or rather omit to pack, their 
samples in such an utterly careless fashion ? 
Rings, brooches, bracelets, loose stones, at 
least one necklace, a gold watch and chain, 
some bank notes, and a considerable sum in 
sovereigns, were all mixed up together in a 
chaotic confusion which seemed at least 
inconsistent with business habits. 

I began to doubt whether it was even 
consistent with honest possession of, at all 
events, the contents of the bag on the part 
of my late fellow passenger—the man who 
was booked for London, and who had been 
asleep when I left the train at Thurley. 

No doubt he was awake, and also aware 
of his loss by this time. What a state of 
mind he must be in, too—but, just as I was 
trying to realise his state of mind, a murmur 
of gruff voices, and a shuffling of heavy 
feet in the yard outside reminded me that 
it was time to pay the men. 

What had I better do, I wondered? 
Borrow what I needed from the notes and 
gold in the bag that was not mine, or put 
the men off with fair words till Monday ? 
They were a rough lot, though, and if I 
adopted the latter alternative there would 
probably be something very like a riot. 
It would be wiser, I thought, to pay 
them if I could get enough change to do 
it. 

Hurriedly summoning the foreman and 
telling him that a mistake had been made 
in supplying me with money, I went down 
into the village, and, after some trouble, 
succeeded in collecting enough silver and 
copper to serve my purpose. 
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Then, with that precious bag out of sight 
between my feet, I paid the men, who 
were already grumb'ing at the delay, at the 
same time doing my best to rally them into 
a better humour, for I felt absurdly nervous, 
and was ready to credit the honest fellows 
with a capacity for crimes which were no 
doubt quite beyond the compass even of 
their imaginations. 

As soon as I had finished my task I 
returned, per mineral train, to Thurley, and 
there I broke my journey. On calmly 
reviewing all the circumstances of the case 
in the seclusion of the brake-van, I had 
decided that the palice, rather than the 
railway authorities, ought to be first in- 
formed of my mistake, and the inspector 
to whom I told my story agreed with me, 

“T am very glad you came straight to 
me,” said he, turning the contents of the 
bag out on his desk. “If you can hold 
your tongue for a week or two, it’s just 
possible we may catch the gentleman who 
put this nice little lot together.” 

“ You think they have been stolen, then,” 
I asked. 

“Think!” he repeated, smiling at my 
simplicity, “I know, my boy. And 
when and where, too—though unfortunately 
not by whom. Run your eye over this.” 

“ This” was a list of jewels and other 
valuables missing from Erlingthorpe, Lord 
Yerbury’s place near Drislingden, where, 
the inspector said, a well-planned robbery 
had been carried out on the Thursday 
evening. 

“You seem to have nailed the lot,” he 
went on ; “ but we may as well go through 
the articles seriatim.” 

We did so, and found there was nothing 
missing, except the money I had taken to 
pay the men. 

“Our unknown friend hasn’t even paid 
his travelling expenses out of the loose 
cash,” commented the inspector, and then 
he suddenly changed his tone, 

“* Now, look here, young man,” he went 
on, eyeing me keenly, “I’m not in charge 
of this case—yet—but if you'll do as I tell 
you, I hope I may be in the course of a few 
days. There’s a tidy reward offered for the 
recovery of the property, as you see. That, 
I take it, you’ve earned already; but are 
you game to help me catch the man? 
There’s a further reward for nabbing him, 
which, of course, I can’t touch—officially— 
and don’t particularly want. My aim is 
promotion. Do you understand?” 

“T think so,” said I; “and I am willing 
to help you all I can.” 





“ Good,” said the inspector, resuming his 
jocular manner, ‘Could you identify your 
fellow-sleeper, do you think ?” 

“‘T’m afraid not,” I replied. 
beard, I know——” 

“Which was very likely false,” inter- 
rupted he; “but never mind. What we 
want to do is to get our friend to claim the 
property either in person or by deputy. 
He’s sure to be a bit backward in coming 
forward, but he won't like to give up all 
that for the little bit of ready money there 
was in your bag, and if we have patience 
we may draw him.” P 

“ Well, what do you want me todo?” I } 
asked. 

“ Nothing,” he replied; “ just literally 
nothing. Go home. Keep a still tongue in 
your head, and a sharp eye on the agony 
columns of the London papers, and wait 
till you hear from me. I'll take charge of 
these articles, and give you a receipt for 
them, but don’t be surprised if you see them 
still advertised as missing.” 

A few days later the inspector set his 
trap. It took the shape of an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the— but no; 
perhaps I had better not give the name of 
the paper; according to Inspector Bland, 
it is the favourite journal of the criminal 
classes—begging the gentleman with whom 
“G. C.’ ‘inadvertently exchanged bags to 
communicate with G. C. at the address he 
would find in G. C.’s pocket-book. 

Personally, I didn’t think our fish would 
be foolish enough to rise to this bait, but 
my friend the inspector was more hopeful. 

“Luckily for us, Mr. Corner,” said he, 
when I took advantage of my next visit to 
the quarries to call upon him, “ there’s 
always a sort of warp or twist in the mind of 
the habitual criminal which prevents him 
from believing in the honesty of other 
folks. Now, not a soul but you and I 
and the chief constable knows these jewels 
are as good as back on Lady Yerbury’s 
dressing-table, or wherever else she’s in the 
habit of leaving ’em lying about, Therefore 
the hue and cry after them’s not likely to 
die away yet awhile, and there'll be a 
genuine ring about it which should persuade 
our unknown friend that you’ve got ’em 
and mean to convert ’em to your own use, 
as we say in the profession, but, being an 
amateur, don’t know how to go about 
turning ’em into more cash than the reward 
comes to, and that, consequently, you are 
anxious to come to terms with him, See?” 

I saw, but I was not convinced. Events, 
however, proved that the inspector was 
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right. For a month Lady Yerbury’s dia 
monds were sought in vain, and for a month 
“G,. C.” continued to appeal to his late 
fellow traveller, also in vain, but at the end 
of that time his patience was rewarded by 
the appearance of an advertisement, telling 
him, if he really meant business, to write to 
“ B. H.” at a given address, 

The letter I wrote at the dictation of 
Inspector Bland was more cautious than 
incriminating, but as it produced a reply 
which the inspector deemed satisfactory, it 
was followed by others less carefully worded, 
until at last I stood pledged to personally 
deliver, for a consideration of two thousand 
pounds, the stolen jewels to one Benjamin 
Hurst, whom I was to meet at a public- 
house in Chillingham. 

Now, I don’t pretend to be braver than 
the average man of peaceful and sedentary 
habits, and when I saw what sort of a 
house the “ Spotted Dog” was, I began to 
wish I had refused to have anything to do 
with Inspector Bland’s scheme. 

The little company of disreputable- 
looking loafers hanging about the bar eyed 
me curiously as I entered, and when I 
asked the landlord if Mr. Hurst was in, 
one of them raised a general laugh by 
offering to carry my luggage up to him. 

“No larks, Bill,” said the landlord 
sternly. ‘Mary, show the gentleman Mr. 
Hurst’s room.” 

I found Mr. Hurst a decidedly surly 
rascal. He began by grumbling at the 
hardness of the bargain I was driving with 
him, and swearing at his luck generally. 
Then, being perhaps emboldened by the 
conciliatory manner I thought it prudent 
to adopt, he tried to make better terms, 
offering me first five hundred pounds less, 
and finally insisting that he ought at least 
to be allowed to deduct from my two 
thousand pounds the sum I had used to 
pay the men. 

Inspector Bland had allowed me a 
quarter of an hour for negotiations. At 
the end of that time he proposed to make a 
raid upon the house. 

“ And mind,” he had said in his jocular 
way, “we don’t find the property still in 
your hands, Mr. Corner. It would be a 
pretty kettle of fish if we had to prosecute 
you for unlawful possession, wouldn't it ?” 

In accordance with these instructions I 
haggled with Mr. Hurst a little while, and 
then allowed him to have his way, where- 
upon he, having satisfied himself that the 
bag which I restored to him still contained 
his spoils, handed me one thousand nine 





hundred pounds in what afterwards turned 
out to be very creditable imitations of Bank 
of England notes. 

“I suppose you don’t want no receipt?” 
he growled. 

“No, thank you,” said 1; “I think we 
may mutually dispense with that formality. 
Good morning.” 

I turned to leave the room as I spoke, 
but before I could unlock the door, it was 
burst open from the outside, not, unfor- 
tunately for me, by the police, but by the. 
man whom the landlord had called Bill, a 
powerful ruffian, who promptly knocked me 
down and knelt upon my chest. 

“Quick, Ben, get out of this,” he cried. 
“Tt’s a plant. No, no. The window, you 
fool,” he added, as Mr. Hurst, bag in hand, 
made for the door, ‘ The police are in the 
bar already.” 

As Mr. Hurst opened the window, he 
cursed me with much volubility and bitter- 
ness, and as soon a3 he was outside on the 
leads he did worse. 

“Stand clear, Bill,” he cried, and his 
friend obeyed him. I scrambled to my feet, 
but immediately dropped again with a bullet 
from Mr. Hurst’s revolver in my shoulder. 

I am not at all sorry that Mr. Hurst fired 
at me—as Inspector Bland says, it was much 
easier to convict him of attempted murder 
than to prove he actually stole those jewels, 
and the inspector doubts, too, whether he 
would have got fifteen years if merely 
charged with receiving them. But I do 
wish he hadn’t hit me. 

However, even the pain my wound still 
gives me is not without its compensation. 
It prevents me from feeling any twinges of 
conscience when I refiect that my furniture 
cost Mr. Hurst his liberty, for Lord Yerbury 
took it for granted that he was the thief, 
and paid me the extra reward he had offered 
for his apprehension. 

Inspector Bland won the promotion he 
coveted, and is now stationed at Lington. 
His wedding present was characteristic. It 
was a black bag, with my initials on either 
side in white letters about six inches long. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Ir Mrs. French had had cause, four weeks 
earlier, to commend Dr. Godfrey for keeping 
himself to himself, that cause might have 
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been said, during the week that followed 
Mrs. Johnson’s tea-party, to be doubled. 
For never, since Dr. Godfrey’s first arrival, 
had the Mary Combe people come so little 
in contact with the slight grey-clad figure. 
It was not that it- was invisible; on the 
contrary, it was to be seen up and down 
the street a dozen times a day as usual ; but 
Dr. Godfrey’s manner was at once abstracted 
and concentrated ; abstracted apparently 
from Mary Combe scenes and _ interests 
altogether, and concentrated on something 
wholly different. The passing greetings 
received from “the young doctor” were 
not less cordial exactly, but they had lost 
all the life and light which had given them 
such attractiveness, and they were always 
more or less hurried. 

It was understood that both Dr. Meredith 
and his assistant were very busy; and 
further, that all their leisure and thought 
were probably absorbed in anxious con- 
sultation over details of their daily work. 

As regards the latter theory nothing could 
have been much further from the truth. 
During the whole course of that week 
Dr, Meredith and his assistant had only 
actually met once, and that was when, by 
the merest misunderstanding, they had 
simultaneously visited the same case— 
one of Mrs, Allen’s children, Whether 
it was by definite intention or not, it 
so happened that even the slight daily 
contact between his assistant and. Dr. 
Meredith was avoided by the latter. All 
their necessary professional intercourse was 
managed, in one way and another, by 
deputy. The briefest of notes, sent down 
to Dr. Meredith’s house, procured Dr. 
Godfrey what was needed in the way of 
daily directions; her prescriptions were 
sent to Alfred Johnson, to be conveyed 
through him to the surgery; and any 
doubts and difficulties she had were 
decided by her for herself, without the aid 
of any of the books she had sometimes bor 
rowed from Dr. Meredith’s medical library. 
It could scarcely have been any lack of 
definite intention, however, that made her, 
one day when she had intended to make 
a short cut over the common, turn back 
abruptly on seeing Dr, Meredith at the 
opposite end of it. And on the one 
occasion during that week when he called 
at the Johnsons’ house to speak to her, 
she had sent out a polite but conclu- 
sive message to the effect that she was 
engaged and could not then see him— 
she was engagei only in perfectly un- 
important letter-writing—and would be 





much obliged if he would call in the 
evening. He did call in the evening, 
but only to learn that Dr. Godfrey was 
out ; unexpectedly detained, Mrs. Johnson 
said, 

So much for the facts of the case as to 
the two doctors’ constant intercourse. 

As regards the first idea; namely, that 
there was plenty of work for the two; 
Mary Combe was not so wrong in its 
belief, 

The weather, which had suddenly be 
come unnaturally cold and wet for early 
June, seemed to favour the spread of an 
outbreak of measles, which crept about 
among the children so rapidly as to oblige 
the clusing of the school. And the chilly 
damp seemed to affect the old people, too ; 
there was a great deal of asthma and 
bronchitis, There were also two or three 
bad accidents about this time, and several 
chronic cases of serious illness needing much 
attention for the moment; among them 
Mrs. Wilson, whom Althea never failed to 
see and soothe every day. Altogether, 
Mary Combe had seldom known what old 
Peters, the parish clerk, characterised as 
“ stch a ailin’ haytime.” 

It was further rumoured in the village 
that Miss Rose Swinton at Stoke Vere was 
very ill—“‘lying between living and dying,” 
the report said—and that Dr. Meredith spent 
more and more of his time at Stoke Vere 
with each successive day; and also that 
after every occasion on which he had been 
known to be at Stoke Vere Rectory he 
had returned lookipg harassed, oppressed, 
and keenly anxious. 

Althea Godfrey had been the recipient 
of several enquiries for Miss Swinton when 
she came in to her rooms for a cup of 
tea at four o'clock on a cold afternoon 
at the end of the week. The questioners, 
even though Dr. Godfrey had met them 
with a qualified confession of ignorance, 
had been somewhat persistent, and pos- 
sibly it was the weariness of this repetition, 
added to the personal fatigue attendant 
on a long, hard day’s work, that gave her 
face the sort of pinched, wan look it 
wore. 

She had set down her cup, empty, before 
she discovered, half hidden under the edge 
of the gigantic tray which Mrs. Johnson 
thought a necessary adjunct of tea, a note 
addressed to “ Dr. Godfrey.” 

‘From the Vicar,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
hovering in, ostensibly with the hot water, 
but really to make the announcement. 
“ His min brought it, sir; and he'll call on 
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his way back from Davidson’s farm to see 
if there’s an answer, sir.” 

Mr. Howard had been away from Mary 
Combe for the past three weeks ; almost, in 
fact, ever since Dr. Godfrey’s arrival. 
He always took his holiday early in the 
year. Being a bachelor, he had no one 
but himself to consult, and he liked to “‘ get 
it off his mind, and settle down,” he was 
wont to explain, with a sigh of relief, when 
he came back. This very original way of 
regarding a holiday was characteristic of the 
man, and it was possibly this originality that 
had attracted Dr. Meredith to Mr, Howard. 
From whatever reason, the two were very 
good friends, and whenever Mr. Howard 
could find a free evening, he was very 
wont to stroll down to Dr. Meredith’s 
house and spend an hour. 

Before his departure he had called, duly, 
on Dr. Meredith’s assistant, but “the 
young doctor” had been out. 

The note which Althea opened and read, 
while Mrs. Johnson placed the hot-water 
jug in a dozen tentative positions, was 
a brief, cordially-worded request that 
Dr. Godfrey would waive ceremony, and 
come up to the Rectory that evening for 
“a quiet smoke.” 

Althea twisted the note round and round 
hesitatingly. Her hesitation was wholly 
unconnected with her anomalous position. 
She had from the first accepted that 
position with a fearless facing of all its 
attendant difficulties. She had come to 
Mary Combe as “Dr, Godfrey,” well 
realising what she was pndértaking. Mrs. 
Johnson watched her lodger enquiringly 
for a few moments, and then, seeing that 
there was evidently no hope of any in- 
formation, went reluctantly away, unnoticed 
by Althea. 

At length she gave a little weary sigh, 
wearily walked across the room to her 
writing materials, and sat down to write 
her answer. She wrote the date, and 
“Dear Mr. Howard” after it. Then she 
stopped short, threw down her pen with 
a reckless disregard for Mrs. Johnson’s 
table-cloth, and pushed her short hair back 
from her brow with an impulsive move- 
ment that seemed to speak of an altered 
point of view. She sat staring at the 
opposite wall for some moments, with wide, 
doubtful grey eyes. 

“Tl go,” she said at length, in a 
low voice, to herself ; “after all, anything’s 
better than time to think.” 

Five hours later the grey-clad figure 
was comfortably established in a long 





basket-chair in Mr. Howard’s library. 
‘Library ” was its courtesy title; but as 
a matter of fact all his books were in 
another room, and this was neither more 
nor less than a smoking-room. It had 
received its dignified name at the hands of 
his servants, Mr. Howard explained half 
apologetically. 

‘I suppose,” he said, with asmile, “ they 
didn’t think a smoking-room a clerical 
possession. But I’m afraid all their good 
intentions won’t make this a clerical room.” 

He glanced round, with a little twitch in 
the corners of his eyes and mouth, as he 
spoke, and Dr. Godfrey involuntarily 
followed his example. The two were 
seated one on each side of a rather wide 
fireplace, in which a little crackling fire 
was a very welcome sight on this unnaturally 
cold, wet evening. Immediately opposite to 
them was a bookcase, it is true, but only 
its upper shelves contained their proper 
contents. The lower were the receptacle of 
a neatly arranged stock of fishing-tackle | 
and odds and ends. Against the wall 
at right angles was a small turning-lathe, 
and opposite to that, again, a table which 
was covered half with newspapers, half 
with a pile of library books waiting to 
be mended. 

“The boys are chiefly responsible for 
that !” he said, indicating the latter. ‘‘ They 
drop in here if they care to on three evenings 
of the week, and I found it difficult to 
entertain them ; the lathe has been a god- 
send !” 

Mr. Howard’s face was a pleasant one 
always, and perhaps doubly so wher he 
smiled. 

“*T should think the ‘ dropping in ’ itself 
was not a godsend!” responded Dr. God- 
frey with something like a_ responsive 
smile, and a faint but decided lessening of 
the wan weariness. ‘“It’s very good of 

ou.” 

“T don’t see it,” was the quick answer. 
“Tf you come to that, it’s very good of you 
and Meredith to work yourselves as you do; 
it’s all the same idea! By the way,” Mr. 
Howard turned his head so as to catch 
sight of the mantelpiece clock, “ Meredith 
said he’d look in to-night, and he’s very 
late. Did he say anything to you as to 
when he should turn up?” 

Althea Godfrey had been idly scrutinising 
the fire during Mr. Howard’s disclaimer. 
But as he alluded to Dr. Meredith’s inten- 
tions, she turned sharply away from it, 
lifting her head with a quick, surprised 
gesture. All the wan weariness had 
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asserted itself again, and on it two tiny 
flushes of bright colour showed themselves 
with curious incongruity of effect. 

‘“‘Is Dr. Meredith to be here to-night ?” 

She spoke in a strained voice, whose 
tones might have struck Mr, Howard as 
singular had he known her voice well 
enough to discriminate. But as he did not, 
he merely thought to himself that Dr. 
Godfrey was somewhat abrupt in manner, 
and possibly inclined to be aggrieved at 
having been kept in the dark about Dr. 
Meredith’s movements. 

“Yes. I asked him this morning to 
come. Didn’t he mention it to you? Ah, 
there he is!” 

It was a ring at the front-door bell which 
had given rise to Mr. Howard’s assertion, 
and without waiting for any answer he 
rose, with a word of apology, and went out 
to let his guest in himself. Another instant 
and there was a cheery sound of greeting in 
the hall. At the sound of the fresh voice 
that shared in it, Althea Godfrey’s white 
face became curiously hard and set, and as 
the little flow of conversation that suc- 
ceeded the greeting drew nearer to the 
library door, her lips compressed themselves 
so tightly, that when Mr, Howard threw 
the door open in hospitable welcome, they 
had become one thin red line. 

“Go in!” he exclaimed heartily; “ go 
in, Meredith! I don’t suppose I need 
introduce you to Godfrey, eh ?” 

The door happened to be on the further 
side of the fireplace, and at right angles 
to Althea’s place. She therefore had time 
to see Dr. Meredith before he saw her. 
The great grey eyes rested covertly and 
scrutinisingly fora moment on Dr. Mere- 
dith’s face. 

It was rather pale, with some heavy, 
careworn lines about the mouth; his fore- 
head was marked by a worried frown, and 
there was a look of intense anxiety in his 
eyes. His whole manner and bearing told 
of a pressing anxiety and worry.. 

Althea nodded carelessly from the basket- 
chair. 

**Good evening !” she said indifferently. 

“Good evening!” he responded. His 
glance rested for a moment only on his 
assistant, and then he turned to the fire, 
and began to make rather a parade of 
warming himself. 

Mr. Howard, in his settled conviction 
that his two guests’ cordial understanding 
needed no help from him, was occupied 
in finding a comfortable chair for Dr. 
Meredith. 





“Here, Meredith!” he said, wheeling 
round the result of his search, “sit down 
and take what rest you may! You've been 
to and fro in the roads of Mary Combe 
this livelong day, now, haven’t you?” 

“More or less!” was the somewhat 
weary answer, as Dr. Meredith accepted 
the invitation. Mr. Howard had placed 
the chair between the other two chairs 
and immediately opposite the fire. His 
assistant, therefore, was on Dr. Meredith’s 
left, and his host on his right. 

Either by accident or design, Althea 
had, in sitting down again, contrived to 
push her basket-chair further back, so that 
while she herself could see the other two 
faces perfectly, her own was slightly 
shadowed by a projecting corner of the 
mantelshelf. 

“ What makes you so late, Meredith?” 

Mr. Howard’s question was put to Dr. 
Meredith after a brief interval, during 
which the latter had, at his host’s invitation, 
filled and lit his pipe, and mixed himself 
some whisky and water from a tray on the 
small table behind him. 

“T’ve only just got back from a longish 
drive,” was the answer, given between the 
long puffs of smoke. 

From the corner, his assistant was very 
keenly watching Dr. Meredith’s face as he 
spoke. At the words, a quick change 

assed over her own, and her lips parted a 

little suddenly, and she bent her head 
almost imperceptibly forward as though 
waiting for the next words—yet, when 
they came, she started. 

“T’ve been over at Stoke Vere for the 
last three hours.” 

This gratuitous and rather unprofessional 
information as to his proceedings came from 
Dr. Meredith with an impulsive force, 
which made it plain that the statement was 
one that summed up his thoughts at the 
moment, and that they were so engrossed 
in it as to make it an absolute necessity to 
him to speak of the subject to some one. 

“Ah!” Mr, Howard turned to him with 
interest. “I was just going to ask you if 
you could give me news from there. How 
is Miss Swinton this evening ?” 

Althea Godfrey’s lips were almost colour- 
less now. Her eyes were riveted on Dr. 
Meredith’s face, and were watching, so 
intently that no shade of it escaped her, 
the expression which was strengthening on 
it moment by moment. It was really only 
a deepening of the anxiety which it had 
worn on his entrance, but at Mr, Howard’s 
question it spread from feature to feature, 
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until the whole face told of nothing else 
save intense, harassed responsibility and 
care. 

‘‘ That’s more than I can say, Howard,” 
he said slowly. “I left her very low 
indeed.” 

Mr. Howard looked quickly round at 
him, Dr. Meredith’s tone, in its mixture 
of weariness and worry, was enough to 
attract attention. Althea had thrown her 
hands behind her head some time before 
in a would-be careless pose. It was not 
possible, even had the other two been 
looking at her, for either of them to 
have seen that at Dr. Meredith’s answer 
they had clasped so closely round the 
wickerwork of the chair that it was cut- 
ting deep purple lines into the flesh. 

“You think so badly of her?” he said 
gravely. 

Dr. Meredith made a little acquiescent 
gesture. 

“If no change has taken place by 
the morning, it’s a matter of hours,” he 
said, in a grimly terse fashion. 

“Hours!” The word came suddenly 
from Dr. Godfrey’s corner. The voice 
which spoke it was rather strained, as if 
the speaker’s throat were stiff and dry. 

But Dr, Meredith did not seem to notice 
anything unusual about his assistant’s 
voice. Indeed, he did not seem to be 
considering Dr. Godfrey at all. He stared 
straight before him into the fire as he 
responded, mechanically enough : 

“Yes; hours!” 

There was a little pause, and then he 
laid his pipe down and went on, speaking 
apparently impartially to either of the 
other two; so impartially, in fact, that it 
sounded more as if he were expressing his 
thoughts aloud than addressing any one : 

“I’m beaten, I’m afraid! I’ve had a 
hard wrestle, too. And I’ve got to break 
it to that poor old chap to-morrow. He’s 
as hopeful as a child, and has a childishly 
implicit faith in the nurse and me, though 
we've both done our best to undeceive him, 
I’m sure.” 

A quick sigh ended the speech, and then 
Dr. Meredith replaced his pipe in his 
mouth suddenly, and gave a furious whiff 
at it. 

Althea Godfrey’s hands were bruised in 
great dark lines, and she was biting her 
under-lip hard and fiercely, But she did 
not even seem to feel it or know it. 

“‘ Poor Swinton!” said Mr. Howard very 
sympathetically. ‘ That girl is the light of 
his eyes, indeed. Poor, dear man!” 





He stared also at the fire and gave a 
quick movement in his chair, and then, 
lifting his head again, glanced at his guest. 

“Meredith!” he said, “I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure. I didn’t bring you here 
to recall to your mind, after a heavy 
day, all that’s been distressing in it. I’m 
ashamed of my thoughtlessness. Let me 
assure you, Dr. Godfrey, that this is not a 
criterion of my friendly habits! Have some 
more whisky, Meredith? Help yourself, 
please, Godfrey has refused a second go. 
Won’t you change your mind?” he added 
heartily to his younger guest. Then, as Dr. 
Godfrey answered him by lifting up an 
almost untouched tumbler, he turned him- 
self invitingly towards the fire, ‘I picked 
up a really first-rate little dachshund when 
I was away, Meredith,” he said. “The 
only cheering point in a most unsatisfactory 
holiday, the beast is. You must come and 
look at her when you've got ten minutes to 
spare. I know, though,” he added, laughing, 
“that you don’t share my dislike to holi- 
days! You are not so lazy!” 

A discussion ensued on holidays and 
holiday resorts generally; a discussion 
carried on principally through Mr. Howard’s 
energetic desire to divert his guests’ minds. 
Dr. Meredith’s share in it was uncertain ; 
at one time his contribution to the conver- 
sation was long and forcible, during the fol- 
lowing quarter of an hour it consisted wholly 
of monosyllables thrown into Mr. Howard’s 
remarks; and then he would seem to rouse 
himself with a jerk, as it were, and again 
take his full share. And thus it went 
on for the rest of the evening, 

As for Dr. Godfrey, the long basket-chair 
might almost as well have been empty, as 
far as its occupant’s social efforts were con- 
cerned. A very few succinct answers, if 
directly appealed to by Mr. Howard, con- 
stituted the sum of Althea Goedfrey’s 
conversation for the rest of the evening. 
Only once did she show the slightest 
increase of interest. 

The conversation had drifted along various 
erratic channels to a singular case of femi- 
nine self-sacrifice and heroism which had 
been lately recorded in the papers. Dr. 
Meredith and Mr. Howard were engaged 
in asserting, in a magnanimously masculine 
fashion, that women, on occasion, were 
capable of great things towards their own 
sex. 

Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, Dr. 
Godfrey struck in with an enthusiastic 
denial of this fact; a quick, impulsive 
denial, in which self-sacrifice was main- 
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tained to be an impossible virtue, and 
never practised between women. This 
was, however, abruptly cut short by the 
striking of half-past eleven. At the sound 
the slight figure lifted itself from the 
depths of the basket chair, and break- 
ing off in the very middle of a sentence, 
Dr. Godfrey said something hasty and 
incoherent about “keeping Mrs. Johnson 
about,” and a “ pleasant evening.” 

Mr. Howard received the excuses and 
adieux with many cordial regrets, and with 
a nodded farewell to Dr. Meredith, Althea 
Godfrey left the library, and let herself out 
at the front door. 

e wet day had ended in a clearer 
evening; some of the heavier clouds had 
blown away at sunset, and though most of 
the sky was still dark, there were here and 
there great tracts of deep, midnight blue, 
with a few stars, whose far too clear shining 
betokened more rain. 

A cold, damp wind blew across Althea’s 
face as she stooped to latch behind her the 
gate of the Rectory drive. She took off 
her hat when she lifted her head again, 
and stood with her white forehead bared, 
as if the cool chill of the wind were grateful 
to it; her eyes fixed on the ground at her 
feet, and one hand resting on the top bar 
of the gate. All at once a touch on the 
gate itself made her start and quiver all 
over. 

“Thea!” said Dr. Meredith, in a low 
voice, “it is you! I hoped I should catch 
you.” 

There was distinct relief in his voice ; it 
was evident enough that he really greatly 
wished to see her, and speak to her, and 
was very glad to have the opportunity. 
But Althea’s voice was curt in the extreme 
as she said : 

“Well? What is it you want?” 

“T want to speak to you.” 

‘I see nothing to prevent you from 
doing so.” 

Althea had turned away from the gate 
with her first words, and Dr. Meredith had 
followed her example; they were thus 
perforce, so to speak, walking side by side. 

There was a long stretch of lane reaching 
from the Vicarage and the church which 
stood almost in the same enclosure, to the 
first houses of the Mary Combe street. It 
was shaded by hedges, out of which grew 
elms whose branches, interlacing in the 
middle, made a dimness in the Church 
Lane on the brightest summer day. 

To-night the dimness was almost dark- 
ness, and the two, though walking side by 





side, could scarcely see the outline of the 
other’s figure, and could not discern a 
feature of the other's face. 

If Dr. Meredith could have seen Althea’s 
face at that moment, his next words might 
never have been said. It was set into the 
hardest of rigid lines, and there was a 
steely glitter of determination in the great 
grey eyes. 

“T’ve tried more than once to get at you 
to-day,” he said, “ but I couldn’t find you 
in. I want some help from you, Thea, 
please.” 

The last word was spoken almost humbly, 
as if the speaker scarcely expected to get 
what he asked. 

“You want help? What help?” 

“ Advice. Look here, Thea. I know 
you formally declined to have anything 
to do with the case, but I’m at my wits’ 
end.” 

“Indeed !” 

Apparently Dr. Meredith was too en- 
grossed in his subject, and too anxious to 
gain his point, to notice the freezing in- 
difference of her tone. At all events, he 
ignored it. 

“Yes,” he went on eagerly and hastily. 
“T needn’t say that it’s Rose Swinton I 
mean.” 

“You need not!” was the comment. It 
was scarcely audible, and seemed to come 
from between Althea’s closed teeth. 

‘© You see,” he went on, ‘‘ I’ve discovered 
a complication now, to-night, that I never 
dreamed of! And what’s worse, I simply 
cannot get the fever under. I’ve been doing 
all I know, but if something can’t be done 
in.the next twenty-four hours, I don’t see 
the glimmer of a chance for her! And yet 
I know and feel that she ought to be got 
through. The complication in itself isn’t 
much, It’s this.” 

He ran through a brief technical state- 
ment, during which his face grew more 
harassed than ever. 

‘*Wait a minute,” he added, as he 
finished, apparently not knowing in the 
least, in his anxiety, that he had had no 
response of any kind. “I'll just give you 
an idea of the treatment I’ve tried, and 
you'll be guided as to a suggestion.” 

He proceeded to give his assistant in a 
few clear words the necessary information. 

“ And so,” he added, turning his anxious 
face towards hers in the darkness, “I really 
don’t know what to be at. I am most 
anxious to know what you would advise.” 

Just as he spoke they emerged from the 
darkness of the Church Lane into the 
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ecmparative clearness of the open street. 
And, as if involuntarily, he looked at 
Althea in expectation of her answer. She 
was gazing straight before her. Her profile, 
in its rigid, white immobility, looked as if 
it might have been cut in stone. 

Dr. Meredith waited, patiently and 
humbly enough, for a moment or two. He 
thought that she must be considering care- 
fully “what he had said. 

“TI shouldn’t have thought,” he said 
deprecatingly at length, “ of “bothering you 
with this, Thea, after what you said. But 
I really am indescribably anxious for a 
second opinion ; and I rely on yours.” 

This last sentence was no adroit bit of 
flattery introduced to gain his end. It was 
the spontaneous announcement of an 
evident fact—a fact that had never passed 
Dr. Meredith’s lips before. 

An odd little flash shot into Althea’s eyes, 
and she turned her head perhaps half an inch 
further from him. But it only seemed to 
intensify the rigidity of her features. 

“I thought,” he went on, with all his 
masculine imperception of his companion’s 
absolute unapproachableness doubled by 
his keen anxiety, “I thought, Thea, that 
perhaps you would come over with me to 
Stoke Vere early to-morrow, and see for 
yourself what can be done. I’ve ordered 
Williams to be 

His words were broken off by the sudden- 
ness of Althea’s movement, She turned 
very sharply, and with her white face full 
on Dr. Meredith’s she said, so slowly and 
distinctly that each word seemed to cut 
into the surrounding dimness : 

“TI entirely decline to give any opinion 
on the subject, and I wholly refuse to go to 
Stoke Vere.” 

‘Thea !” 

Dr. Meredith stood quite still in the 
middle of the street, and Althea followed 
his example, mechanically, apparently. 

“Thea!” he repeated, his tone full of 
amazed, half-indignant injury, “what do 
you mean ?” 

“What I have said!” The response 
came in a voice lowered because of the 
surrounding houses, but all the more 
resolute because of its low tones. 








“You absolutely refuse to talk over the 
case with me? You refuse me your 
help ?” 

“‘ Most assuredly I refuse.” 

Still Dr. Meredith seemed unable to 
realise the words. He repeated, in a voice 
the surprise of which was almost pathetic 
in its absolute bewilderment and incompre- 
hension : 

**You mean that you refuse to go with 
me?” 

“T emphatically refuse to have anything 
whatever to do with Miss Swinton as a 
patient. Can I express myself more 
plainly?” she ended, with a sarcastic ring 
in her bitter tone. 

** But, Thea, I—it might be a matter of 
life or death—there’s no saying. I seem 
helpless ; I can’t think why. I’m sure she 
ought to be brought round ; but everything 
hitherto has failed in my hands. A second 
brain, a fresh suggestion, may make all the 
difference to her—and to me. Thea, think 
of it—do think of it! I entreat you to 
help me.” 

Althea looked full and scrutinisingly at 
his face, and that flash that had come to 
her eyes developed into a glitter, from 
which a cold triumph seemed to spread 
over her whole face. 

“Tt is of no moment to me whether it is 
a matter of life or death, whatever it may 
be to you! And once more, I will have 
nothing to do with it!” 

So saying, she turned abruptly away, and 
walked on to the Johnsons’ house with a 
steady, swinging step. Dr. Meredith, 
standing motionless where she had left him, 
stared almost vacantly after her. 

It was about five minutes past eight the 
next morning, and Dr. Meredith was sitting 
at a hasty breakfast, while the dogcart was 
being made ready in the yard, when his 
sitting-room door was suddenly opened, to 
close again behind the slight grey-clothed 
figure of his assistant, 

There were odd shadows under Althea 
Godfrey’s eyes, and she was very pale. 

“Jim!” she said, in a quick, hurried 
tone, “ I’ve changed my mind; I'll go with 
you to Stoke Vere.” 
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MRS. CREEDY’S COMPANION, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘‘ Miss Kate,” 
‘* The Laird o' Cockpen,” etc. 





CHAPTER I. | 

THERE was not a woman present who did 
not feel that peroxide was a mistake, and 
that grey hair—dressed as that grey hair 
was dressed—sent every dye and colouring 
into the limbo of vulgarity. 

The face was young. The pose of the 
head, the carriage of the graceful figure, were 
marked with distinction. If any one in that 
assembly—drawn to the large concert-hall 
of Shalemouth by the Annual Orchestral 
Concert—had been informed that she was 
a Duchess, they would hardly have been 
surprised, Very few individuals among 
the “‘sets,” even the one calling itself the 
best, had any acquaintance with Duchesses ; 
but the ideal was firmly planted in each 
mind, and here it was in flesh and blood, 
minus diamonds. ‘That lack, of course, 
might be a natural delicacy arising from a 
desire not to dazzle them all too much ; but 
what need of jewels on a throat and neck 
so beautiful that they were a living ex- 
ponent of the hackneyed proverb “ Beauty 
unadorned”? Folds of plain black velvet 
fell round the stately figure; the creamy 
blush-rose skin looked exquisite against 
that sombre background. The full dark 
eyes fringed by up-curling lashes gazed 
gravely, but not curiously, on the many 
faces. Then two women took their seats, 
and beeame units in a large, brilliantly- 
attired audience. 

“Who is she?” 

The question buzzed about from clique to 
clique, and set to set. There were three sets 





comprising Shalemouth society, The retired 
military considering itself number One; 
the clerical persuasion, busy, officious, and 
self-important; and the just “ ordinary” 
folk, well dressed, comfortably off, and 
content with life as they found it. 

The First Section knew nothing of the 
strangers. The second had not seen them 
at St. Gudule’s, and therefore could not 
venture an opinion. The third knew they 
had just arrived at Shalemouth and taken 
that large house, Vanecourt, on the hill, 
beyond Dale Park—the house which had 
been in the family of the Vanstone- Vanes 
for the last century or so. 

The Vanstone-Vanes had gone the way 
of all flesh, and done as such flesh 
usually does in its brief pilgrimage— 
feasted, rioted, wedded, died, leaving at 
last but one descendant, who by some 
freak of nature had been altogether different 
to family traditions: had loved art more 
than good living, had paid debts instead of 
increasing them, and finally had let the 
family mansion and gone on an exploring 
expedition to the North Pole or South 
Africa—no one knew which—“ and really,” 
said local society, ‘when a man of such 
family and position chooses voluntary exile, 
it matters very little where he locates him- 
self. All one knows is that he has gone.” 

Society—even such form and phase of it 
as is found in Shalemouth, feels no absorb- 
ing interest in persons who, instead of 
dining it and entertaining it, desert it 
altogether for wild and uncivilised portions 
of the globe. Therefore the sets and cliques 
of the place had long ceased to trouble 
themselves about the last of the Vanstone- 
Vanes, and were surprised now to hear that 
the grim old mansion had been bought or 
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rented or something, and that the new 
possessors were already on the ground. 

Shalemouth society was in great form 
to-night. 

Once a year, in April, the Orchestral 
Society—who had choralised and instru- 
mentalised more or less ambitiously 
during the winter months—gave a public 
representation of their efforts. The repre- 
sentation took place in the public Assembly 
Rooms, a noble building adjoining the prin- 
cipal hotel in the High Street. The 
Assembly Rooms were used for everything 
in the way of public entertainment. 
Theatrical companies visiting Shalemouth 
gave stock-pieces or variety shows, on a 
stage which was so extremely limited that 
the scenery had to be cut down or dispensed 
with altogether; negro minstrels from 
Exeter or Torquay paid annual visits, and 
retailed stale jokes and popular ditties ; 
comic opera even tried. to disport itself 
on these boards, and as they had neither 
space nor background for display, they had 
sent skirt-dancers into fits of despair. But 
one and all of these entertainments were 
insignificant in comparison with the Annual 
Orchestral Concert. Then did the stage 
become a platform whereon the local florist 
and decorator might display their artistic 
talents, knowing well that the “ Weekly 
Gazette” would loudly laud their efforts 
and “lend them bold advertisement.” Then 
did palms and evergreens flourish above the 
garish footlights, and screens and draperies 
form a much-needed covering to the white- 
washed but mildewed walls. Then also 
did rows of white-robed maidens—of ages 
varying from eighteen to fifty—seat them- 
selves before their music-stands in modest 
annual importance—fair wings of that dark 
centre sacred to the male phalanx, who 
tromboned, and oboed, and bassoed, and 
drummed according to the excited con- 
ductor’s directions. 

It was a noble and beautiful sight. It 
spoke of local ambition soaring to heights 
which only the soul of the amateur dare 
touch—of laudable endeavours to master 
some great work, at last to be submitted 
for public approval. For there is one 
beautiful trait about local performers—it is 
approval only they challenge, not criticism. 
They leave that to their weaker brethren in 
cities. 

Every year one great work at least was 
performed—either choral or instrumental. 
A few minor ones—tritles by Brahms, or 
Grieg, or Wagner—filled up interstices of 
the programme; and the musical menu 





would further be furnished by such deli- 
cacies as local talent—soloising itself mag- 
nanimously—delighted or condescended to 
contribute. 

The curate of St. Gudule’s possessed a 
powerful tenor voice —according to the 
Gazette, and according to such of his 
friends and admirers as happened to have 
small rooms. He was always ready to sing 
a solo; so was Miss Mary Piper, the well- 
known local soprano, whose voice was shrill 
and wiry, but capable of immense execution, 
and who was set down to give the Jewel 
Song from “ Faust,” Then there was to bea 
harp solo by a North German lady of severe 
appearance, who gave lessons and was much 
patronised by the Third Section, having lost 
a husband in the great Prussian War, whose 
only bequest was a title and a small pen- 
sion; the first gave her importance and 
enabled shop-keepers to be condescending, 
the second lifted her just beyond absolute 
poverty and enabled her to suit her terms 
to her surroundings. Meanwhile, to-night, 
just as the performers had taken their 
places—just as the last local celebrity had 
found her numbered seat—just as the 
rustle of programmes betokened interest in 
the forth@oming production—these two 
strangers had swept up the hall, had 
passed that formidable first row which 
meant the élite of the First Section, and 
then taken two vacant chairs a little to the 
right of the room, and forming the outer 
edge of row three. 

The first woman was elderly, with a 
bright, good-humoured face and sparkling 
eyes, and wore a dull-hued gown of smoke- 
coloured velvet, with a few good diamonds 
nestling amongst white lace. But the 
second—well, it was she who riveted all 
eyes as if by some resistless force—who 
made the dyed and créped and tortured 
heads conseious of their own defects— 
whose plain, perfectly cut gown defied 
criticism by its simple elegance, and whose 
calm, lustrous eyes swept with grave chal- 
lenge over the curious or wondering faces 
turned to it. 

They had scarcely taken their seats 
when the conductor raised his baton, and 
the Society burst forth into sound, inaugu- 
rating their sixth season—to quote local 
journalism— by a spirited and artistic 
rendering of that most difficult classical 
work, Haydn’s Surprise Symphony. 

“The performance certainly justifies the 
title,” remarked the elder of the two stran- 
gers to her companion. ‘I think it would 
have been a surprise—to the composer.” 
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In the little lull caused by the conclusion 
of the Finale and its applause, the remark 
was distinctly audible to her neighbours. 
A fire of indignant glances was shot at the 
presumptuous critic by various eyes, but she 


‘ | seemed quite indifferent to their rebukes, 


and kept up a running commentary on the 
various items of the programme and their 


‘ 9 varied rendering, which was more enter- 





taining than flattering to the performers, 
The interpretation of the Jewel Song 
seemed to convulse her with merriment. 
Indeed, the artless grace and abandon with 
which Miss Mary Piper assured her audience 
that “Oh, no! this! is! not! I!” in shrill 
staccatoed interjections, was well calculated 
to awaken mirth in any one possessing a 
sense of humour. That Mrs. Patrick 
Creedy —the new-comer and prospective 


j tenant of Vanecourt—did possess a more 


than average amount of this useful quality 


{ was apparent by her undisguised enjoy- 


ment of the evening, and the undeniable 
wit that sparkled in her ceaseless remarks, 
Her companion, graver and more decorous 
in demeanour, vainly endeavoured to check 
them. The climax came, however, when 
the local cleric thundered out that he 
“would like a soldier fall,” wit} allusions 
to some proud race whom he desired to 
gratify by this proceeding, who, if they 
had heard his untuneful announcement of 
the intention, would have been tempted to 
desire its instant execution. 

‘My dear, I can no more,” gasped Mrs. 
Creedy in half-suffocated accents. “Do let 
us get out.” 

She rose as she spoke, laughter on her 
lips and in her sparkling eyes, and her 
companion had no choice but to follow. 

“Such bad taste,” murmured the lady 
patroness—member of the First Section— 
who had hitherto always made the first 
move. 

* Atrocious!” echoed her toadies and 
intimates, “Some vulgar parvenu, I 
suppose.” 

But the unconscious objects of these 
remarks passed serenely down the long 
crowded room, apparently quite unmoved 
by the “stony British stare” which met 
them on all sides. 

“I suppose it wasn’t local etiquette. I 
wonder if we’ve shocked them?” remarked 
the elder lady as their carriage took them 
back to the hotel. 

‘‘T’m sure we have,” answered her friend. 
“‘ They looked so horrified. I quite expected 
that grim matron with the ostrich plumes 
on her head to rise and forbid us to leave,” 





“*T wonder who she is? Dear me, Helen, 
it will be terrible having to know them all. 
After living all these years in Ireland I 
feel that English county society will be 
more than I can bear. I’m sure to shock 
them or run counter to their pet notions 
before I’ve been here a month.” 

“You can afford to be independent and 
choose your own friends,” remarked the 
beautiful woman gravely. ‘No one will 
cavil at anything you do, or say, once they 
know. x 

“Oh, but I don’t intend them to know,” 
said Mrs. Creedy quickly. ‘ That’s just it. 
They shall take me as I am, or leave me 
alone. Do you think I'd be bothering my 
head going into explanations as to my 
family? Indeed, no! It’s bad enough to 
have to do all that sort of thing in dear 
Paddy-land, where your very great-great- 
grandmother’s third cousin thirteen times 
removed can be brought up as a reference ; 
but here—no thank you. Mrs. Patrick 
Creedy of Vanecourt, that’s all I am, and 
all I intend to be until 5 

“Yes?” came the gentle query in that 
abrupt pause. 

‘Until I’ve done what I set my mind on 
doing when I heard that Vanecourt was 
in the market. By the way, will you come 
over the house with me to-morrow? The 
London people say it’s quite finished, and 
the housekeeper writes that she has the 
necessary servants at last, We'll go over in 
tue morning and stay to luncheon, and 
arrange what day we'll take possession.” 

‘““Why do you associate me so closely 
with yourself in all your projects?” asked 
the other somewhat brusquely. ‘ You know 
I am a nobody—a paid servant, so to speak, 
@ woman under a cloud, who, but for your 
charity——” 

‘‘Hush, hush! my dear, you must not 
speak so. In all things you are my equal, 
save only wealth. I told you when I first 
saw you that you interested me deeply, even 
before I heard your unhappy story. When 
I said I would be your friend I meant it. 
Heaven knows we women are hard enough 
on each other sometimes; few of us know 
what friendship really means. But I am 
yours, my dear, as I said before, and it will 
be your own fault if I ever alter in my 
opinion of you, or my feelings towards 

ou.” 

**You are far—far too good,” murmured 
the other voice, low and tremulous with 
suppressed feeling. “I can never repay 
you, I know. You have made the world a 
different place to me.” 
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“ Nonsense, it’s just the same place it 
ever was, only I’ve tried to throw a little 
colour into the dark sides of it. Your 
temperament is essentially melancholy, you 
know, Helen, and mine is just the reverse. 
Hence our suitability. You are the blue 
paper to the seidlitz powder, you know— 
the thing that sets it fizzing once it’s mixed. 
I’m afraid my similes are a bit mixed too, 
but no matter, you understand what I{mean.” 

Laughing gaily, but not boisterously, she 
alighted from the carriage and ran up the 
broad steps of the hotel. Her companion 
lingered a moment behind to gaze at the 
rippling sea, broad and silver-streaked by 
moonlight; on the bold headland, tree- 
covered and green with gifts of budding 
springtide above the dark red earth of its 
steep incline ; on the hills sloping tier upon 
tier far as eye could sweep. 

It was a beautiful prospect, beautiful as 
any to be found scattered through this fair 
West Country. The scent of the wall-flowers 
bordering in rich profusion the whole length 
of the sea-wall came fresh and sweet on the 
soft night air, and the plash of the waves 
on the pebbly strand made pleasant music. 

There was nothing sad or mournful in 
the scene, one would have thought, nothing 
surely to bring tears to the quiet watcher's 
eyes, yet they filled to overflowing in that 
long silent gaze, and the face lifted to the 
moonlit sky was full of pathos infinite and 
inexpressible, as at last she turned and 
entered the brilliantly-lit entrance - hall, 
where Mrs. Creedy was chatting away to 
the head-waiter with an utter absence of 
dignity which was at once amusing and 
unusual. 

There was a great deal about Mrs. 
Creedy which at times surprised Helen 
Cassilis. Not that her eccentricity ever 
overstepped the boundary of propriety, but 
only embroidered the skirt, so to speak, of 
that essentially Grundyfied garment. Still, 
as her companion sometimes remarked, it 
was not so much what she did as what she 
might do, that kept her on perpetual tenter- 
chooks. Mrs. Creedy had selected Helen 
Cassilis to fill the post of companion in one 
of her whims. They had met casually in 
a little foreign town, where the younger 
woman was gaining a livelihood as an 
artist. In a month’s time she was engaged 
as the companion of the rich eccentric 
Irishwoman, and living a life of ease and 
luxury that made her previous hard and 
toilful existence seem only a bad dream by 
contrast. They had been to all the prin- 
cipal Continental cities, and seen all that 





was best worth seeing in each. They had 
been received into the best society, and 
taken their fill of artistic pleasure, Then 
suddenly Mrs. Creedy had whisked herself 
and her friend back to England without any 
explanation, interviewed lawyers and agents, 
and finally taken a lease of this old 
dilapidated mansion, which had been care- 
fully renovated and put into habitable con- 
dition, and here, she announced, it was | 
her intention to “ settle down.” 

A lovelier spot she could not well have 
selected ; and as they drove up the steep 
hillside the morning following the concert, 
Helen Cassilis grew rapturous over the 
unceasing panorama of beauty that revealed 
itself at every turn and curve of the | 
winding road. 

Through the lovely flush of the deep red 
earth the grass was springing to life, and in 
the budding hedgerows the tender tints of 
spring leafage mingled with the richer 
colouring of wild flowers and ferns and 
creepers. The elm-trees as yet bore only 
suggestions of coming verdure, which sun 
and shower of April were at hand to 
ripen ; but chestnuts and limes and lilacs 
had already burst into bloom, and the air | 
was sweet*with their faint fragrance. 

As the carriage reached the hill-top its 
occupants looked back, and an involuntary 
exclamation escaped them. Far below lay 
the wide blue sea—blue as a sapphire be- 
neath the sun-glow—on either side the 
curving coast spread out protecting arms, 
and tiny bays nestled here and there within 
its wide embrace. Hill and valley sloped 
on every side, green with young grass or 
springing corn. The town itself bore all the 
enchantment of distance; the broad river 
that parted it from its sister hamlet of 
Shale gleamed and sparkled under the 
slender bridge that connected the two; and 
over all the golden flood of sunlight poured 
itself in warm and loving radiance, as if 
it loved the beauty it cherished so kindly. 

“What a pity one’s vocabulary of ad- 
miration is so limited!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Creedy at last. ‘“ We've said, ‘ Low love- 
ly!’ and ‘Oh, isn’t it beautiful!’ to the 
Pincio, and the hillside of Fiesole, and the 
Grand Canal at Venice, and the Luxem- 
burg Gardens, and Fontainebleau Forest, and 
dozens of other places, and we can find 
nothing more novel or expressive to say of 
—this.” 

She gave a comprehensive sweep with 
her hand. She had all the Hibernian love 
of gesture, and her beautiful hands were 
always more or less emphatic. 
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“We have this same view from the 
house,” she went on, with a glance at the 
quiet face beside her. ‘Do you think we 
shall get tired of it?” 

“I can answer for myself,” said Helen 
Cassilis, with a long sigh of rapture ; “it is 
like the entry to Paradise.” 

“Let us hope with neither Adam nor 
the serpent to disturb us,” laughed Mrs. 
Creedy. 

Then she gave the order to drive in, and 
the wide entrance gates of Waneeourt 
opened for its new tenants, 


CHAPTER It. 


VaANECOURT was massive and stately, but 
also somewhat oppressive. It was ‘‘a place 
of memories,” according to Helen Cassilis, 
moving in her beautiful, stately grace 
through the endless rooms, having left Mrs. 
Creedy and the housekeeper deep in dis- 
cussion as to household matters, 

The treasures of past generations were 
here stored up—paintings, marbles, china, 
statuary ; an old-world grace surrounded 
the vast rooms, and lingered in deep, 
shadowy nooks and corners, which modern 
upholstery had not dared desecrate into 
“ cosy.” 

The spirit and associations of the place 
had been carefully preserved by Mrs, 
Creedy’s orders, and it was both beautiful 
and interesting. Its sombre tones and 
old-fashioned furniture were relieved only by 
rich-hued curtains, or tapestries, by the 
deep glow of an Oriental screen, the colour- 
ing of a jar or vase, or dead-gold of a 
picture-frame, Great palms and masses of 
flowers stood in nooks and corners of every 
room and corridor, lending their own lovely 
finish of colour and fragrance to the artistic 
perfection that signalised the place. 

One long corridor running the full length 
of the house, and with windows at either 
end, had been used as a picture-gallery, and 
here were gathered all the family portraits 
of the Vanstone-Vanes. Helen Cassilis 
walked slowly down this corridor, looking 
at each portrait with more of curiosity 
than interest. A handsome race decidedly, 
with many kindred traits of feature de- 
scending through the generations repre- 
sented and catalogued. 

At the end of the row she paused 
abruptly, her glance fastened on one picture 
—the face of a man still young, though 
with something tired and mournful in the 
thoughtful eyes and lined brow. She gazed 
and gazed, as if incredulous, and then a 





flush, pained and deep, rose swiftly to her 
very brows, touching even the white throat 
with its hot, painful glow. 

“How did that come here ¢” 

Her own voice, stifled and terrified, 
startled her in the utter silence that reigned 
around. She drew a few steps away and 
stood looking at the portrait in unwilling 
fascination, her memory back in some 
tragedy of the past, her eyes full of dread 
and uneasiness. 

A step beyond, and the loud, cheery 
voice of Mrs. Creedy roused her. 

“Helen! Helen! Where are you? 
Luncheon is just coming up. What are 
you looking at? Have you traced any 
resemblance to me in the thirteenth cousin- 
ship ?” 

She came up to the motionless figure and 
slipped her hand in the arm nearest her, 
and they both stood for a moment regarding 
the portrait. 

“The last of the Vanstone-Vanes in the 
direct line,” explained Mrs, Patrick theatri- 
cally, as she pointed one finger at the 
young man; “and the only decent one of 
the whole lot, I believe. Faith! if it 
hadn’t been for him and what I knew of 
him, I’d never have troubled my head to 
get the old place out of the hands of Jews 
and money-lenders. Not that he'll be 
thanking me for it, for from all accounts 
he’s as proud as Lucifer.” 

‘““What—what was his name?” asked 
Helen Cassilis, in a low, uncertain voice. 

“His name? Why, Dudley, of course, 
Didn’t I ever mention it to you before ?” 

“ No,” was the cold response, “ I wish you 
had. Had he another name besides that ?” 

“Indeed, yes. The Vanstone-Vanes 
were mighty fond of names, and never 
content with just the one needful. Dudley 
Lambert Carew was the whole, I believe, 
and enough for any Christian to bear, 
I’m thinking. I'd have lopped off a few if 
I'd been he; maybe he did, for it’s precious 
little I know about him. You see, my dear, 
I’m quite a branch line. One of the first 
Vanstones married an Irish girl, and the 
family didn’t take to her very kindly, and 
then her daughter married an Irishman 
and settled over in Belfast, and ’tis from 
them I came, though my husband—rest his 
soul—made all his money in trade, and they 
were all too high and mighty to know us. 
However, it’s queer the workings of Provi- 
dence, for here am I, able to buy up the whole 
property, if I choose. Yes, and leave it to 
Dudley or his heirs, seeing that I’ve neither 
chick nor child of my own to care for.” 
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The listener’s face had grown quiet and 
cold once more during this harangue, She 
made some casual remark and then turned 
abruptly away, and they descended the 
broad oak staircase and entered the dining- 
room just as the luncheon-bell had rung 
for the second time. 


Shalemouth society was much exercised 
in its mind. The news had burst upon it 
that the “‘ person” who had behaved so 
strangely at the concert was the new 
owner of Vanecourt, the place of the place. 

The First Section, who did not conde- 
scend to gossip—more than was absolutely 
necessary to keep itself conversant with 
passing events—was the last to hear of this. 
So it came to pass that when its leader, the 
lady of the ostrich plumes, by name Mrs, 
Lorrimer, at length signified cards might be 
left at Vanecourt, the visitors learnt to their 
horror that the Third Section had already 
been made welcome and were firmly estab- 
lished in the good graces of the new- 
comer. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Lorrimer, who was 
short-sighted and somewhat obtuse, made 
the egregious mistake of taking Mrs. 
Cassilis for Mrs, Creedy. It had never 
occurred to her that the stately, beautiful 
woman who had created such a sensation 
by her appearance could be merely the paid 
companion of the fussy, loud-spoken, bust- 
ling lady who was pouring out tea in the 
great dusky drawing-room, and chatting 
volubly to the North German lady who was 
seated in a comfortable arm-chair discussing 
tea-cakes and tea with equal gusto. 

The First Section, of course, knew 
Madame von Schwertz, she had harped at 
its “At Homes,” and had been permitted 
to give concerts under its august patronage, 
but the First Section did not call upon her, 
and most assuredly would never have 
dreamt of offering her tea and cakes 
in its drawing-rooms, Mrs. Lorrimer was 
aghast at the sight, and perhaps it in some 
measure added to her confusion, for she 
greeted Mrs. Cassilis cordially and Mrs. 
Creedy stiffly, and sitting very bolt upright 
on one of the most straight-backed chairs 
in the room, she addressed her entire con- 
versation to that lady, and never discovered 
her error until she was saying good-bye, 
The quiet rebuke to her gushing invitation 
to “call soon”—“ Pardon me, I fear you 
have made a mistake. I am only Mrs, 
Patrick Creedy’s companion,” nearly crushed 
her; a few of the objectionable Third 
Section, hugely enjoying finest tea and 





choice concomitants and pleasant society, 
smiled knowingly at her confusion. She had 
neither the tact nor presence of mind neces- 
sary toremedy her error. The look of blank 
horror, the flush. of indignation, were 
eloquent of her feelings. Muttering some- 
thing indistinctly, she crossed over to Mrs, 
Creedy and began a hurried apology. 

The Irishwoman had enjoyed the joke 
too much to let it pass. She put on her 
strongest brogue, her most pronounced 
manner, 

“Mistake is it? Faith then, me dear 
madam, I’m not wondering at it. Why, 
Mrs, Cassilis is twice the lady Iam. I only 
engaged her to tache me manners!” 

How Mrs. Lorrimer got out of- that 
drawing-room she never knew. An earth- 
quake could scarcely have confused her 
more. But she was a “ power in the land,” 
and her word went forth, This woman 
could not be known; no, in spite of her 
wealth, her position, her ability to entertain, 
she. was not of the stuff that the First 
Section delighted to honour. They could not 
“dine” her, neither could they ‘“ At Home” 
her; it would be impossible. As for the 
companion, an upstart, a nobody, who looked 
and spoke like a queen and dressed like a 
duchess, wel, what could be said of her? 
No doubt she was a mere adventuress and 
had a story, and was no better than she 
should be. They suspected toilet secrets 
with regard to that wonderful complexion ; 
it might almost be enamelled, and really a 
person with grey hair ought to wear caps, 
not dress it in that fantastic fashion, for all 


‘| the world like some picture by Reynolds 


or Romney. . The First Section was always 
delightfully vague on matters appertaining 
to art. 

Meanwhile, mirth and talk ran riot in 
that big, old-fashioned drawing-room of 
Vanecourt. 

Madame von Schwertz was eloquent, and 
dearly did Mrs. Creedy delight in her 
curious. English and quaint expressions ; 
and nothing pleased her more than to 
“draw her out” with respect to the treat- 
ment she had received at the hand of Shale- 
mouth society. 

“ Ah, madame, it is not to be believed 
what I have suffer when I first came 
here. Iso honoured, of so great name in my 
own country! I go to London, I play; ze 
great artists hear me. ‘They say, ‘No harp 
now, it is not desired. It is all ting-ting.’ 
Ah, madame, but it is not all ‘ ting-ting’ 
when ze soul of ze player is in ze strings. 
Zen I have one leiter to a lady whose 
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daughter she desire to learn, and we come 
here, and here I remain, and have to teach 
wholcan. Ze little girl of ze grocer and 
ze young mees at ze counter of ze big draper. 
Ach, herr Gott! but it is hard, madame— 
it is very hard.” 

“T am sure it is, dear Madame von 
Schwertz,” said Mrs. Patrick sympa- 
thetically. ‘But you shall give a concert 
here, if you like, in my rooms, and I'll 
make the people come. They shall take 
guinea tickets too, and I'll have some smart 


} people down from London, and we'll set 


you going—see if we don’t.” 

“Ah, madame, you are very good—you 
have ze generous heart,” said the grateful 
artist. ‘‘It is well there are such as you 
in dis hard world. Zat Madame Lorrimer, 


} now—ach, butshe isdifferent—how different, 


so high and mighty as she to me has been. 
Never ze shake hands, oh, no, and so of 
@ condescension to take two—three little 
tickets for my concert—half-a-guinea for 
ze three, I ask no more—and of that she 
giv me ten shilling because I ask for a 
flower from her conservatoire to wear for 
my toilette. ‘Madame,’ I say, ‘I see 
you have ze camellia “en branche” in your 
glass-house. It is ze one flower I wear 
in my hair in Germany. Will you do me 
ze favour to give me it?’ And she give it 
me, my dear madame, oh, yes—but she 
took off ze sixpence as I tell you; and when 
I am in ze town ze day of my concert 
I see dozens of ze same camellia ‘en 
branche ’ in a shop, and I ask ze price, and 
they is—fourpence each !” 

She stopped, breathless from rapidity of 
speech and indignation. Mrs, Patrick was 
in ecstasy. This was the sort of company 
she delighted to entertain. None of your 
starched, stiff, self-important folk who wor- 
shipped so conscientiously at Mrs. Grundy’s 
shrine, and wanted to know chapter and 
verse of your antecedents before they could 
offer you a cup of tea, or say “good 
morning.” 

She kept Madame von Schwertz to din- 
ner, and made her play tender bits of Schu- 
mann and Chopin on the big Steinway 
grand afterwards, while the scents of the 
garden and conservatory came in through 
the open windows, and far off the great 
wide stretch of sea took lovely tints from 
sunset and twilight. 

“What a beautiful home you have, 
madame,” said the artist softly, in the 
interval of those dreamy fragments which 
her fingers interpreted independent of eyes 
or music, 





She spoke to Mrs. Creedy, but her eyes 
were on the lovely, musing face of Helen 
Cassilis, who was leaning against the open 
window. 

‘* Yes,” she answered. ‘It is almost too 
perfect, when one remembers how harsh 
and cruel a world lies so close.” 

‘Tt will not be harsh or cruel to you 
You have ze beauty, you can make it bow 
before you. It is only a woman who is 
old, and ugly, and poor, and quite alone 
who knows how terrible zat world can 
be.” 

A shiver ran through the stately form, 
The eyes that for one brief moment turned 
to the queer, homely face at the piano were 
full of mortal pain. They startled Madame 
von Schwertz into playing a false note. 

“Ah! what is it, then?” she half 
whispered. ‘“ Trouble? Even you, so beau- 
tiful, so young; ze trouble of woman?” 

“Yes,” said the quiet voice; “the 
trouble of woman. Which of us can escape 
it?” 


Softly and dreamily the lovely spring- 
time deepened into the yet more perfect 
loveliness of summer, and the grounds of 
Vanecourt were a maze of brilliant blossoms, 
flourishing here in almost tropical luxu- 
riance, sheltered as they were by the tall 
growth of Wellingtonia, by pines and firs, 
and stately avenues of chestnut and groves 
of beech and oak. 

The drowsy days drifted by in pleasant 
idleness, their mill-pond placidity only 
touched here and there by some ripple of 
life from the outer world, but neither 
stirred nor disturbed by it as yet. 

Mrs. Creedy seemed strangely attached to 
her companion. In all her drives and walks 
they were together. The cool, light evenings 
saw them drifting up the beautiful river, 
Helen Cassilis rowing with the strong, 
regular stroke of long practice, and the 
elder woman lounging amidst the cushions 
in the stern, a broad straw hat shading her 
good-humoured face, a loose silk blouse 
belted round her portly figure. 

“Comfort before appearance, my dear,” 
she had said to Helen Cassilis, ‘I don’t 
say a blouse is becoming to my charms, 
but I can afford the sacrifice for the sake 
of the convenience.” 

It seemed to Helen Cassilis that this 
idle, pleasant life was almost too good to 
last, a long calm which must eventually be 
succeeded by storm. Peace to her had 
always been the presage of trouble, a thing 
to be dreaded more than welcomed. Besides, 
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she was living, as it were, on the edge of a 
volcano, 

At times she reproached herself for 
having withheld a secret from the kind- 
hearted woman who had been so true a 
friend ; at others she felt that she could not 
have borne to speak of it to any living 
soul; that all who knew would despise her 
as she despised herself. She was aot a 
coward, but her life had been so hard and 
terrible that it was little wonder she clung 
to this present foothold as a shipwrecked 
mariner clings to the rock the rugged sides 
of which seem at least to promise safety, if 
not rescue, from the raging sea beyond. 


CHAPTER III, 


Tue severe and simple elegance of her 
companion’s toilet sometimes provoked Mrs. 
Creedy to good-humoured, though somewhat 
disparaging comments, 

“You are but twenty-eight, and you try 
to look forty,” she said one night when she 
had accompanied Helen Cassilis to her 
room, and insisted on her turning out her 
stock of gowns for inspection. ‘‘ Black— 
always black. Not but that it suits you ; 
but people will say I make you use it as a 
uniform, like shop-girls. Black velvet, 
black cashmere, your linen blouses are the 
only approach to colour I’ve seen on you, 
and then you chose that horrid dark shade 
of heliotrope. What it is to have a skin! 
I could never attempt such a shade as that.” 

Helen Cassilis smiled. She was turning 
over the contents of a wardrobe drawer as 
Mrs. Patrick had ordered, in her good- 
humoured, masterful fashion, to find some 
suitable attire for a garden-party the next 
afternoon. 

“No, you shall not wear that eternal 
blouse. I’m sick of them; and every girl 
will sport one, as there’s going to be 
tennis. What idiots women are to play 
that game, and in such weather, too! If 
they could only see themselves tearing 
about, going into the most ungraceful 
attitudes, getting hot and damp and untidy ! 
Ugh! if I had a daughter she should 
never touch a racket in public. Well 
enough, if the exercise is so beneficial, 
to have a game in your own grounds with 
only your own people to see what a sight 
half an hour of it can make of you. But 
to challenge public criticism, racing here 
and there with a lot of men in their shirt- 
sleeves, I call it disgusting!” 

“What a tirade!” exclaimed Helen 
Cassilis, laughing. “A pity the revolting 





daughters cannot hear you. You know the 
emancipated woman is going to do every- 
thing men do. It will be football next, and 
female jockeys,” 

“Fools!” sniffed Mrs. Creedy contemp- 
tuously, ‘“‘As if any woman can better 
herself by stepping out of her own proper 
sphere.” 

“But her sphere is everywhere,” smiled 
Helen, who always enjoyed a passage of 
arms with the impetuous Irishwoman. 
“* What did I read you to-night— 


They talk about a woman’s sphere 
As though it had a limit. 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 


There’s not a task to mankind given, 


There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper—yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth 
That has a feather-weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it !” 


“Exactly,” snapped Mrs. Creedy with 
contempt. ‘She's everywhere, whether 
wanted or not; and her value, under the 
circumstances, is the poet’s estimate—‘ A 
feather’s-weight of worth.’ ” 

“Well; there’s always two ways of look- 
ing at things,” said Helen Cassilis ; “ it 
never struck me to put that unflattering ‘n- 
terpretation on the poet’s summary of our 
ubiquity.” 

** What’s that? What are you covering 
up so quickly ?” asked Mrs, Patrick sud- 
denly, as she sprang from her chair. “‘ Lace 
—and what lovely lace ; and—good gracious, 
Helen ! what’s this?” 

The flashing interrogation of her startled 
eyes changed to wonder as she saw how 
white her companion’s face had turned. . 

‘“‘T—really—excuse me, Mrs. Creedy,” 
she stammered, “ but you have no right 
to pounce upon my property in this un- 
ceremonious fashion.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Creedy 
coldly. Ske handed back a large photo- 
graph as she spoke. ‘‘I was not aware you 
were acquainted with any member of this 
family. Yet people don’t give away photo- 
graphs to strangers, as a rule.” 

For a moment Helen Cassilis stood there 
dumb and shame-stricken, the photograph 
in her trembling hands ; but her eyes were 
resting on the fage so truthfully limned. 

“I—I ought to have told you,” she 
faltered, “but I had not courage; and 
when I came here I did not know——” 

“Did not know that you were coming 
to the very house of the man whose picture 
you hold, did not recognise his portrait in 
the gallery yonder the tirst day you set foot 
here, Helen.” 
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The reproach in the kindly voice was 
more than those overstrung nerves could 
bear. She threw the photograph into the 
open drawer and fell on her knees before 
her friend. 

“Oh! it is so hard to speak of—now,” 
she cried. ‘‘So shameful. Oh! believe me, 
I have been most unhappy with this—this 
secret between us. Often and often I longed 
to tell you, and I could not find courage ; 
and now, I suppose, you will never 
believe——” 

A heavy sob broke the words, and in 
the silence that followed she lifted her head, 
and her beautiful sorrow-filled eyes gazed 
pleadingly into the face which never before 
had worn for her so cold and stern a 
look. 

“T will believe—just what you choose 
to tell me, Helen,” said Mrs. Creedy, with a 
quiet dignity which no one would have recog- 
nised as possible to the rollicking, good- 
humoured Irishwoman she had represented. 
“I hope our friendship has proved me 
worthy of truth at least, if not of confidence. 
I claim no right to pry into your past life. 
I ask no more than you choose to tell.” 

“I will tell you all—everything. Then 
—you must act as you please.” 

Her tears were dried now. Something 
akin to desperation was in the great soft 
eyes, the white, rigid face. 

“You know my story—the story of my 
marriage,” she began, her voice firm now, 
but very low and self-restrained. “I told 
you how wretched it was, how, with no 
will or wish of my own, I had been given 
to a gambler—a drunkard—an assassin, 
that all my youth had shrivelled away in 
the furnace of horror into which I had been 
thrown. I told you that at last freedom 
came; but one thing I did not tell you. It 
was that when he—this man who called me 
wife—was in prison, I met another. Truer, 
nobler friend never woman had. We met 
as artists meet on foreign soil ; you know the 
‘camaraderie,’ the freedom, the unrestraint. 
He was travelling and sketching for some 
English journal. I only knew him as 
Dudley Lambert. For two short months 
we were constantly together. He thought 
me a widow, and I—I never had the 
courage to undeceive him. How could I 
tell one so noble and honourable the 
shameful history of the man whose name I 
bore? I never once thought our friendship 
meant more then just what it seemed to 
mean, what it was safe to mean; never—till 
one mad moment broke down the barrier, 
and I knew he loved me.” 





“You—you told him then?” came 
breathlessly from the listener’s lips. 

“No; I was too cowardly. I had never 
been happy before in all my life, in child- 
hood, or youth, or womanhood, and this— 
oh, I cannot tell you what it was. He was 
different from any man I had ever met. 
Strong, gentle, noble, fighting with mis- 
fortune and contumely, so brave, so true. 
I think often it was that that made his 
great charm. One felt his truth. One 
knew he would not change or forget easily. 
Now there are times when I pray he might 
—when I hope he has forgotten.” 

She broke off with a little bitter laugh. 

“T let him love me,” she went on. “TI 
let him believe that I loved him, until—my 
hour of liberty was over. Oh, I know 
what you will say; it was cruel, shameful, 
unwomanly. Then, oh, that time seems 
all like something tearing, uprooting my 
whole life, my very self. I came out of it 
as you see me now”—she touched the soft 
white hair with a little pathetic gesture, 
and then rose feebly, uncertainly to her 
feet. 

The touch on her arm was very gentle. 

** You have not told me all, Helen?” 

“No,” she said, a quick, hot flush dyeing 
her white face. “For when I have told 
you, it will be time to say good-bye. I 
never ought to have come here. I never 
ought to have stayed an hour once I 
knew.” 

“Hush, my dear, hush! 
woman, too?” 

“ There is not much more to tell. When 
I knew that my tyrant was free once more 
I grew terrified. I knew what he was, 
jealous, passionate, as all Italians are. I 
threw myself on the mercy of the man I 
loved, and I asked him—oh, don’t look at 
me! sometimes I wonder how I can bear 
any good woman’s look—I asked him to 
take me away with him. He was going to 
Africa then. I should never be traced, 
never be found, and I thought he was like 
other men; but he was not. Oh! thank 
Heaven for that. I can say it now, though 
then I thought my heart would break for 
shame of his refusal, for—he refused. From 
that hour to this I have heard no word of 
him.” 

“ And you are free now ?” 

“Tam free. But you know at what a 
cost. My husband died a felon’s death for 
political assassination. Think ”—and she 
laughed harshly—“ think what our dear 
Mrs. Lorrimer would say if she knew that 
for one half-hour of her immaculate life she 
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had conversed with the wife of a murderer, 
and mistaken her for the mistress of 
Vanecourt !” 

“Oh, my poor child!” The motherly 
tone, the kind face touched the sorely- 
tried woman as she had never thought she 
could be touched again. 

* You—you should not pity me,” she said. 
“*T am a wicked woman, nothing can alter 
that. Even he thinks so, though he was 
very merciful. He might have called my 
conduct by a harsher name than he did. 
Oh, don’t look so sad! I deserve all I have 
suffered. My history is only the history of 
so many women.” 

The tears were streaming unheeded down 
Mrs. Creedy’s kindly face. 

“T wish you wouldn’t speak like that,” 
she implored, “it makes my heart ache. 
To think you have borne all this secretly, 
silently, day for day, and I have made you 
my bond-slave, sent you here and there, 
distracting, worrying, claiming you. Oh, I 
hate myself when I think of it !” 

“You have been all that was kind and 
good and womanly. For heaven’s sake 
don’t speak as if I deserved consideration 
at your hands. If you turned me from 
your doors now, you know 4 

“ Helen, if you dare say such words, I'll— 
I'll be tempted to show you what an Irish- 
woman’s temper is like! We are staunch 
in our loves and hates, if in nothing else ; 
staunch to death. I'll say no more, but 
the day will never dawn when you'll leave 
Vanecourt with Honoria Creedy’s freewill.” 

The eyes of the two women met. Then 
it seemed as if what pride and suffering 
had not done, this unexpected sympathy 
effected, for with a little faint protesting 
cry, the stately figure slipped from those 
encircling arms, and lay white and still as 
marble on the floor. 





More and more Shaleworth society mar- 
velled at Mrs. Creedy’s infatuation for her 
companion. They agreed it was bad form 
altogether, and only excusable on the ground 
of Hibernian eccentricity; but as the 
months slipped by and the cuckoo’s note 
again heralded the spring, and the freshly 
budding leafage leapt gladly from the brown 
boughs to welcome sun and shower of 
April, they began to whisper that some 
strange subtle change was evident in Helen 
Cassilis, Pale she had always been, but 
this curious transparent pallor was a sign of 
more than delicacy. The large deep eyes 
seemed larger and more sombre in that 
strange framework of soft grey. ‘“ And 





yet she looked so young,” they said 
curiously and wonderingly, as if scenting 
the secrets of a Rachel or a Ninon de 
YEnclos beneath that spiritual and delicate 
loveliness. 

Mrs. Creedy noted these signs with 
dawning terror. She saw that something 
was radically wrong. The secret springs of 
unhappiness in feminine nature have much 
to do with the workings of that curious and 
delicate machinery. Helen Cassilis was 
dying of unhappiness, and secret intolerable 
shame. That was the long and short of it. 
Doctors might talk as they chose of “ want 
of tone,” but a woman sick at heart, con- 
sumed by vain love and longing, and stung 
to ceaseless torture by her own self-scorn, 
is not a woman to whom life can be attrac- 
tive, or even desirable. 

“T must do something,” thought Mrs. 
Creedy desperately, as day after day showed 
no improvement, only failing strength and 
failing spirits. ‘“‘If I could only find out 
where he was! Good gracious” —as a 
thought suddenly struck her— “what a 
fool I’ve been all this time!” For she 
suddenly remembered that a certain illus- 
trated journal, delivered weekly in company 
with all current magazines and journals, was 
an object of the deepest interest to Helen 
Cassilis. Doubtless it contained the 
sketches of South African life which 
Dudley had been engaged to give, and for 
which he was risking life, health, and 
happiness. 

A wire to the office of that same journal 
soon brought confirmation of this fact, and 
the address of the absent artist. The next 
mail bore a long explanatory letter to the 
“thirteenth cousin,” which had so over- 
whelming an effect upon that relative that 
the very next steamer from Cape Town had 
him on board, and the sketches were 
relegated to the somewhat amateurish execu- 
tion of a friend at Pretoria. 

A month is not a very lengthy period of 
time, but every twenty-four hours of every 
day of that month were full of agonising 
suspense to Honoria Creedy. 

“Men are so queer, one never knows 
what they will do, or how they will take 
interference,” she said to herself, wandering 
distractedly to and fro the beautiful grounds. 
“T put it as strongly as I could, I told 
him I knew the whole story, and that she 
was just dying by inches. If he ever wanted 
to see her again he must lose no time. Oh, 
surely he will come—his face looks kind, 
proud as it is; and then—well, I must leave 
the rest to nature—or love. All this is free 
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from debt,” and she looked lovingly at the 
beautiful old house on which the moonlight 
rested, “‘and it will go back to him—even 
it he won’t live here during my lifetime. 
Perhaps he will for Helen’s sake.” 


The suspense ended at last. Love had 
conquered pride, and Dudley Vanstone- 
Vane was bringing in person the answer 
for which his Irish cousin had pleaded. 

The risk was great, she felt, but happily 
it was run with safety. Happiness is not 
often fatal, and Helen Cassilis could bear 
even its wonderful and overpowering 
promises before another summer bloomed. 

The shock was more beneficial to her 
than to the society of Shalemouth, whose 
delight at the return of the long absent 
owner of Vanecourt was considerably 
lessened when the local journal gave forth 
the interesting information that the said 
“owner” was shortly to be united in the 
bonds of wedlock to the beautiful widow 
they had only known as “Mrs. Creedy’s 


companion.” 
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CHAPTER I, 


Tue glory of summer lay upon the land. 
Stately tree and swelling upland stood 
dressed in holiday attire—each wearing its 
chosen green—to do honour to the great 
burnished sun, who flung his halo over every- 
thing, making all the exquisite harmony of 
light and shade. The distant cliffs that 
stood knee-deep in the sea had drawn about 
them their dark mantle of gorse, encrusted 
with its gorgeous, flowering gold, and every 
little bush by lane-way and stream had set 
wild flowers—dog-rose, sweet-briar, and the 
rest—in its tangled meshes as a village 
maiden hastily decks her hair for the dance. 

Down in the gardens where the ivy- 
covered Grange stands deep in its trees, the 
dainty flowers in trim rank and file were 
keeping the feast in more orderly fashion, if 
with more pomp and circumstance, than 
their gipsy sisters in forest and field. That 
is where the Kingscotes live — Mrs. 
Kingscote, and her son, and Cicely Villiers, 
who is her adopted daughter. They had 
been a merry party all the spring, for 
Beatrix L’Estrange had been there since 
March, and wherever Beatrix was she made 
everybody as gay as herself. 





Reginald Kingscote and the girls were on 
the sands this glorious afternoon, making 
the dogs swim races for sticks until there 
were no more sticks to be found, 

“T never saw such a ‘barren, barren 
shore,” said Beatrix, searching about in 
the sand ; “all the sticks we brought down 
are gone out to sea, and there isn’t another 
anywhere.” 

“We may as well go back to tea, then,” 
said Kingscote, “ since our only amusement 
is gone. Grant is coming for a game of 
tennis.” 

“Do come, Trix,” pleaded Cicely, who 
was tired of dry sand and wet dogs. 

“T suppose I must; I want my tea. 
But I am tired of tennis ; I shan’t play this 
evening.” 

“You must, to make a fourth,” said 
Cicely. 

“‘ Yes, for the entertainment of the Rev. 
Mr. Grant, forsooth! Because the reverend | 
gentleman wishes to exercise himself at 
tennis, I am to have the inestimable privi- 
lege of serving him with nice gentle balls.” 
_ “How ridiculous you are, Trix. You 
know you like him.” 

“Oh, he’s not bad, you know,” said Trix, 
with the faintest blush in the world; “ but 
we don’t quite hit it off, Cis. I am dis- 
tinctly a layman’s woman, I don’t under- 
stand his ‘ Dorcases,’ and ‘ Mothers’ Meet- 
ings,’ and all the rest of it.” 

“Why do you talk so much about them 
to him, then ?” 

‘‘These are proper subjects of conver- 
sation for an ordained priest, my dear,” 
answered Beatrix with mock solemnity. 

“Is it proper to flirt with an ordained 
priest ?” asked Cicely demurely. 

**Couldn’t be more so; especially when 
he likes it.” 

“Likes it? Well, I suppose he does. I 
never could conceive Mr. Grant indulging 
in such a pernicious amusement until you 
came here, You’d make any one flirt, 
Trix.” 

“T should unless he began of his own 
accord,” said Trix flippantly. “ But where’s 
Mr. Kingscote ?” 

“ Here he is,” said Cicely, looking back. 
“ He’s coming with the dogs, and Mr. Grant 
is with him, He must have walked out by 
the beach.” 

“And here come all the dogs,” cried 
Trix, lowering a crimson sunshade to 
receive a charge of five dogs. “Go away, 
Sancho! Ginger! go down! If you soil 
my skirt I’ll never throw things for you to 
swim after again !” 
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But the dogs insisted on pretending 
that they hadn’t seen her for a year, and 
danced round seeking a weak spot in her 
defence, until Kingscote and the curate 
came up and drove them off. 

**You might have run, you know,” said 
Trix, looking aggrievedly at the curate. 

“T’m sure I’m sorry I didn’t,” he said; 
“but to tell the truth, I didn’t think you 
were in any immediate danger.” 

“T wasn’t, but my dress was.” 

“T never thought of that,” he confessed. 

“You are very stupid, Mr, Grant,” said 
Trix severely, whereat he opened his mouth 
to answer, but remained dumb, for he never 
was quite sure when she was serious. 

** You two people have begun quarrelling 
as usual,” said Kingscote. ‘Come home to 
tea, and don’t set a bad example to your 
parishioners, Grant.” 

“T’m not quarrelling. Mr. Grant tried 
to begin it, but I wouldn’t,” said Trix calmly. 
“Now don’t look incredulous,” turning to 
him, “it’s rude. I'll forgive you if you 
will help me to get some sea-anemones,” 

“Oh, Trix, do come. It’s long past 
five.” 

“How greedy you are, Cis!” said Trix 
sweetly. ‘“ You two can go on—we'll catch 
you up long before you are at the Grange. 
I want my tea far more than you, but 
I nobly endure the pangs of hunger in 
the pursuit of culture !” 

‘Don’t be long, then; Reginald and 
I will go on.” 

Trix gathered her white skirt about her 
dainty ankles and walked down the shingle 
to where the wet rocks raised themselves 
above the tiny wavelets that tried to leap 
them. 

The curate walked by her with great 
contentment, He was a tall, fair-haired 
man, with rugged, manly features and in- 
nocent, childish blue eyes which looked 
strangely out of keeping with the rest 
of his face. He met few girls in his coun- 
try curacy, and never gave a second thought 
to any until Beatrix L’Estrange came into 
his life ; she fascinated him from the first, 
though it was with a charm that was 
not altogether pleasant. For her little 
affected airs and flippant speeches jarred 
on the big, honest man, who still held his 
mother as his ideal of what a woman should 
be. But he believed, though sometimes 
it was hard, that beneath the frivolity— 
that had a charm of its own too, he allowed 
—there were all the noble and tender feelings 
that make a good woman such a precious 
thing. 


When they came to the shore she pointed 
out what she wanted, and the Rev. Anthony 
Grant went down on his knees and grubbed 
about the sides of the slippery rock, much 
to the detriment of his broadcloth. Trix 
stood with her dainty toes almest in the 
water, and directed the operations. The 
curate laid his spoil on the sand, and tuck- 
ing his sleeves up further returned to the 
fray. 

‘There are some fine ones there,” he said, 
pointing to a flat rock some feet out in 
the water, and with one great stride he 
was on it. 

“Bravo!” cried Trix. “I’m coming 
too,” and laying her parasol on the shingle, 
she made ready to jump. 

“It is too slippery,” he said, “you had 
better not.” 

* Of course I shall.” 

‘It is much too slippery. If you really 
want to come, you must let me carry you,” 
he added simply. 

“And what would your charming, en- 
lightened congregation say if they saw you 
carrying me about the coast?” 

“T don’t care. But you mustn't try to 
jump.” 

“*Mustn’t? Who says so?” 

“‘T do,” he said quietly. ‘ I won’t allow 
you, as there is no one else to prevent 
you.” 

** You can’t prevent me.” 

“Yes I can, and I shall,” he said, 
stepping ashore and standing next her. 

Trix coloured with vexation, and looked 
up defiantly at him, but her eyes fell 
beneath his, and she turned away, saying: 

“Well, come home, then, and don’t 
bully.” 

“Tm sorry,” he said, gathering up the 
wet sea-weed, “but I couldn’t let you, you 
know. It wasn’t safe.” 

Trix was on the point of saying some- 
thing to make believe she was angry with 
him, as she had many a time done to 
his exceeding discomfort, but something in 
the manly simplicity of his manner checked 
her, and she walked by his side in silence. 
It was the first time any one had mastered 
her, and she found the experience rather 
pleasant than otherwise. 

** You aren’t angry with me?” said Grant 
presently. 

“No. It was very kind of you,” she 
answered, in a lower voice than she meant 
to, and without raising her eyes. 

But there was enough in her tone to make 





the man’s big heart thump at his ribs, and 
he would have called her by her name, his 
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honest eyes all alight, but before he could 
get the word out the slimy weeds slipped 
through his fingers to the ground, and the 
spell was broken. 

She laughed at his awkwardness, and 
insisted on carrying them the rest of the 
way herself. 

They found the others drinking tea on 
the tennis-lawn, and Trix told them that 
she had to carry the ‘“‘ nasty wet things” 
because Mr. Grant couldn’t. Kingscote 
brought her tea and waited attentively on 
her, while his mother looked up from the 
work she held —she was always doing 
strange devices in crewel work—and smiled 
approvingly. Grant had an abstracted look, 
and hardly joined in the conversation. 
Then they played tennis, and Mrs, Kings- 
cote sat and worked. 

She was a spacious lady, Mrs. Kingscote, 
as placid as the summer sea, and her chief 
virtue was her love for her son, and that 
did duty for a lot of other virtues which were 
absent. One of those excellent Christians 
she was, whose pet and only philanthropy 
consisted in marrying other people to each 
other. She had brought about more than 
one hopelessly ill-suited alliance in her day, 
a crime which she invariably laid to the 
charge of the allied pair ; for she always felt 
that she had done her duty, and that any 
subsequent friction on the part of the un- 
happy couple who had reaped the benefit of 
her worldly wisdom was in very bad taste. 
She had two peculiarities in her plan of 
campaign which were a little trying. One 
was a candour which was variously termed 
“ barefacedness” or ‘‘ brazenness,” according 


to the degree of friendship professed by the 


many unappreciative critics of what they 
euphemistically termed her “little games.” 
The other was her persistence in using the 
first person plural of the pronoun when she 
announced her most daring schemes, by 
which subtlety she blandly enrolled all 
present as fellow conspirators. And now 
she was full of plans for her son’s immediate 
future. She had it all settled long ago. 
Dear Reggie is to marry Beatrice L’Estrange, 
and Cicely is to pair off with the curate. 
What could be more natural? 

. “Of course, we would like to see Cicely 
mistress of the Grange,” she had said to 
the Vicar’s wife; “but dear Reggie ought 
to marry where money is, and I think 
Cicely will accept Mr. Grant.” 

And while she sat in her basket-chair, 
thoughtfully examining silks of every hue, 
her busy brain was plotting and planning. 
She determined to take Cicely into her 





confidence that very night, and give hera 
hint as to the line of action that would 
further the cause. So when the game was 
over and Mr. Grant had taken his leave, she 
gathered up her work and called Cicely to 
her. 

‘‘Let us walk in the orchard,” she said ; 
“‘T have something to tell you.” And there 
she disclosed all her hopes and plans. “‘ We 
can see she likes him, and I’m sure he’s 
always with her.” 

“Ts he?” said Cicely faintly. “I thought 
Mr. Grant——” 

“Oh dear no! You have no eyes, my 
dear. Why, only the other day he said to 
me—— But here he is”—as Reginald 
came in through the gate. “Cicely and I 
were having a little chat.” 

“It’s chilly to be out without a wrap,” 
he said, looking at the girl. ‘‘ Let me bring 
you one.” 

“ No, thanks,” she said quickly, “I am 
going in.” 

Kingscote looked after her as she went 
with a perplexed face, and half-turned to 
overtake her. 

“‘Come for one more round, Reggie?” 
said his mother, slipping her arm through 
his. 

“ What’s wrong with Cicely #” he asked, 
presently. 

“ Nothing, dear.” 

“ But there was.” 

“Oh! I think not. Do you know,” 
after a pause, “I quite look forward to see- 
ing her settle near us; it would be so 
nice.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Oh, Mr. Grant is sure to get the 
living.” 

“Go in, mother mine,” said Kingscote ; 
“ it’s getting cold. I'll be in when I have 
had a weed.” 

“What a funny, abrupt boy you are,” 
said his mother, looking up at him fondly. 
“Don’t stay out in the dew; you look 
quite white already,” and she rustled off. 

Kingscote stood still, staring at the 
ground, and mechanically turning over. the 
coins in his pocket. So Cicely was going 
to marry Grant! Dear little Cis—marry 
somebody else? it seemed impossible. They 
had always been as brother and sister until 
the last year or so, and he had thought a 
hundred times since then of asking her to 
marry him; but they were so much 
together, and Cis seemed so happy as they 
were, and, besides, he had not yet been 
called to the Bar—all these things put it 
off, but only for a time; now it was too 
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late. Grant had seen her every day of the 
year, whereas he only saw her at Christmas 
and summer, and, of course, she——— Great 
heavens! how lonely\it was! And there 
would be no excuse for getting away until 
the end of August. Anyway, Grant was 
an awfully decent fellow; he could not 
grudge him anything—but this. 

When he went in the rest were in the 
drawing-room; Beatrix was at the piano, 
and called him to turn over for her. As 
he crossed the room he looked at Cicely, 
but she would not meet his eyes for the 
first time in their life, and as he stood by 
Trix he wondered why she had avoided his 
glance. Did she know he loved her? 
Heaven knows, she must have seen it often 
enough in his face! Well, now that he 
knew how things were, he would not annoy 
her with his attentions. When Cicely did 
look up from her book, she found Mrs. 
Kingscote trying to attract her attention by 
waving a skein of flame-coloured silk, and 
when their eyes met, the good lady nodded 
with enthusiastic significance in the direc- 
tion of the pair at the piano. 

Cicely tried to smile in return, but it was 
a poor attempt. She had long known that 
Kingscote was more to her than any one 
on earth, and it was dreary work smiling 
congratulations on his devotion to another. 
Not that she could see any devotion—she 
told herself that ; but then what if he had 
taken his mother into his confidence ? 

Mrs. Kingscote sat up later than the 
rest, smiling to herself as she built castles 
in the air, and sent her gleaming needle in 
and out like a benign and portly fate 
placidly working out a destiny for short- 
sighted mortals. 

The next day the barrier which had begun 
to grow between Cicely and Kingscote had 
assumed proportions such as might have 
been the work of years, and in a few more 
days they had quite learnt their parts, and 
played to each other with apparent ease ; 
only each knew how hard it was, and how 
it hurt. Kingscote’s part was that of the 
not too affectionate brother, and he treated 
Cicely with a cold familiarity that passed 
muster excellently well. Cicely was the 
better actor of the two, though she.suffered 
more—for the iron enters deeper into a 
woman’s soul, if she is a good one—and 
she assumed the rédle of candid good- 
fellowship, which was the harder to play, 
because it used to come naturally ; and so, 
for a time, they deceived every one but 
themselves, 

Mr. Grant was away for this week, but 





Trix reminded them of him occasionally 
by putting a collar of white paper on 
Kismet, the old black cat. ‘Be good, 
and I'll dress you like my big clergy- 
man,” she’d whisper in Kismet’s dis- 
reputable ear, frayed with fights; and then 
she danced him on his hindlegs and 
introduced him as the curate. She sawa 
good deal of Kingscote just then, who 
avoided Cicely as much as possible; and 
Cicely, looking on, thought it was quite 
natural that they should be together, and 
tried to cultivate unselfishness to an extent 
she had never tried before. 

Mrs. Kingscote, blissfully unconscious of 
the cause, noted that Reginald sought Trix 
out more than he used, and congratulated 
herself and Cicely. ‘How thankful we 
ought to be that things are going on so 
well,” she would say, plying her needle as 
usual, 

Trix found Cicely and Reginald but 
poor company all that time, and confided 
more than once to the weather-beaten 
Kismet that she wanted her big clergyman 
back again. When he came, as it happened, 
she was the first to meethim. He overtook 
her in the wood when he was taking 
a short cut to the Grange. She saw him 
coming and turned away to hide the blush 
she felt rising. He made no disguise of his 
joy at meeting her, but hurried forward 
with his eyes blazing boldly all he felt, 
She greeted him casually, without offering 
him her hand, and scolded him directly for 
standing on a tiny wild flower she declared 
she was going to pluck. 

Disappointment sent all the light out of 
his honest eyes, and he stooped humbly to 

ather the crushed floweret, 

“ T’m afraid it is spoiled,” he said, looking 
at it doubtfully. 

“Of course it is; you may throw it 
away. And it is the only one daisy I 
have seen this year,” she added dejectedly. 
Grant looked so abjectly repentant that she 
relented suddenly: “ Dear, stupid old goose, 
he thinks I’m angry with him,” she said to 
herself. Then aloud: “Never mind, I'll 
forgive you. Come on, or we'll miss tea.” 

Grant strode by her side in silence, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the ground, while 
Trix glanced up at him from time to time 
as she chatted and laughed without waiting 
for an answer. They were almost at the 
edge of the wood when he laid his great 
hand lightly, and even reverently, on her 
arm, and if she had looked up at his face 
then they might have understood each 
other in time. But she was afraid to raise 
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her eyes until he would speak; when he 
had told her what she knew he would, 
then it would be easy; and she stood, 
trembling a little, unconscious of her burning 
cheeks, only listening for his voice. When 
he spoke again his voice was deeper, but as 
musical and as quiet as ever. 

**T want to tell you a 

“Ts that you, Beatrix?” broke in Mrs. 
Kingscote’s voice through the trees. “I can 
see your hat ; I knew you by the way you 
do your hair. Wasn't I elever?” she 
shouted. ‘“TJ’ll join you ina moment, the 
paths cross on here,” and a vision of a 
bonnet of steel-coloured beads hung with 
jet, looking like a helmet cut down and 
fitted up as a bonnet, flitted through the 
trees. 

At the first sound Trix snatched away 
her arm and walked on. 

“IT must see you—alone,” said Grant in 
alow voice. ‘ When?” 

“TI don’t know. To-morrow.” 

“ Here, at this time ?” 

** Perhaps !” 

“JT was sure it was you,” cried Mrs. 
Kingscote, appearing where her path found 
theirs. “And Mr. Grant! So glad to see 
you back.” 

“T was going to the Grange, ’ said Grant 
composedly. And they continued the way 
together, 

Mrs. Kingscote entertained them until 
they reached the house, and throughout tea- 
time, with a description of some new 
people she had been to see, whom she 
euphemistically described as “ very pleasant, 
and all that, but not quite—quite, you 
know!” 

The curate had to go almost immediately, 
and Mrs. Kingscote took Trix’s arm in a 
sweet motherly way, that would have 
shown to such as knew her that she was 
up to one of her “little games.” To tell 
the truth, she had seen more than Trix’s 
hat, by stooping to peer through a friendly 
laurel bush, and she felt it her Christian 
duty now to put her spoke in Fortune’s 
wheel, which seemed to have taken a turn 
not to her liking. 

“The man’s making love as sure as I'm 
looking at him,” she had murmured, and 
that ef course was not to be endured. So 
when she led Trix away in sweet converse, 
she told her she had something to say to 
her in confidence. “I think I ought to 
tell you, my dear,” she purred. “I’m afraid 
from the expression on Mr. Grant’s face 
when I met you that he was being a bit 
sentimental.” Trix recoiled. ‘ Perhaps 








I’m wrong,” she added, interpreting the 
movement to suit her tactics, “but, any- 
way, you ought to know that he is as good 
as engaged to Cicely. You needn’t look 
like that. Cicely and he are old friends 
enough to understand each other thoroughly, 
and, of course, they are not demonstrative. 
But I just thought, you know—he lives so 
much in the country that, and quite 
naturally, too, he might have taken a fancy 
—a passing thing, of course—to you. You 
are so different to Cicely, you know, so 
taking ”—“ (As if I were. the scarlatina, or 
something,” thought Trix)—“that you would 
have a great charm for a man like him. 
But I know you will not interfere with dear 
Cicely’s happiness, now that you see how 
things are. Run off now and dress for 
dinner, and don’t be angry if I have made 
a mistake. You know dearest Cicely is 
like my own daughter,” and she playfully 
pushed the girl away. 

Trix did run away, and was barely in 
her room in time to hide the scalding tears 
that chased each other down her cheeks. 
She saw nothing but truth in what Mrs. 
Kingscote said ; she had never felt worthy 
of him, and it had often seemed impossible 
that he, with his great noble heart, could 
love her who had flirted more or less with 
every man she met. 

Poor little Trix! It was the first 
time real love had taken hold of her 
life, and then it took such a hold that 
life seemed a new thing with it—and 
nothing without it—and this, only to find 
that she was spoiling another’s happiness ; 
nay, what was worse, likely to spoil the 
happiness of the man she worshipped with 
all the self-abandonment of a woman who 
knows her weakness for a man she knows 
to be strong! She saw the truth of all Mrs, 
Kingscote had said. Cicely was just the 
sort of girl his nature could love and respect. 
How could he respect her when he knew 
her as she knew herself? It was easy to 
see how a passing fancy for her could have 
taken hold of him ; for she had, from mere 
habit at first, done her best to win his 
admiration, and a man as genuine in every 
thought and deed as he was would be slow 
to find out what was shallow in her. She 
thanked Heaven that chance had prevented 
his speaking to her in the wood; for she 
knew he would have asked her to marry 
him, and she knew she would have said 
“Yes”; and afterwards, when he learnt 
what she really was, he would compare her 
with Cicely, and find his life undone. How 
could she forgive herself for weaning him 
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away from Cicely? She had very nearly 
made them both unhappy through her 
selfish vanity ; thank Heaven, she knew the 
truth in time to spare them, though it was 
to hurt herself with a hurt that could never 
be whole. 

The next day was spent in feverish 
anxiety. The hours seemed to drag each 
more slowly than the last, for she wished 
that the ordeal she had set herself to go 
through were over, full of fear lest her 
resolution would desert her. 

At length the time came when she had 
promised to meet Grant. She had only 
said “‘ perhaps,” but she knew that he would 
be waiting. Kingscote offered to carry the 
basket and trowel she took, but she told him 
} it would be much kinder if he stayed at 
home and kept Cicely company, at which 
he gave her a look she could not understand. 

Grant was at the trysting spot when she 
came, and greeted her more quietly even 
than usual; only his eyes showed her how 
hard a task she had to do. 

“T’m glad you've come,” she said, as 
saucily as she could, “I want some one to 
carry my basket.” 

“T shall carry it, then,” he said, smiling ; 
“but I must tell you now, what I began 
ER 

**Shouldn’t advise you if it’s a secret,” 
turning aside to dig up a young fern ; “the 
wood is full of paths.” 

“T must tell you now,” he said, in a low 
voice that trembled with feeling. 

“T tell you this place has no more 
privacy than—than a rookery. You had 
better not talk secrets now.” 

Grant looked at her in perplexity. Would 
he ever understand her? She felt his eyes 
on her and stooped again to the mossy 
bank with the trowel, but her eyes were 
blinded with tears and she knew she must 
give in. Grant watched in silence until a 
great drop fell on the little brown hand 
that grasped the fer. shoot. 

“Miss L’Estrange!” he cried, “Trix! 
You are crying,” and flinging away the 
basket he was holding, he stretched out his 
hands, infinite tenderness in every line of 
his strong face. 

“Well, if I am?” she said defiantly, 
standing up and viciously drying her hand 
on her jacket. “I suppose I can if I 
like ?” 

“* For Heaven’s sake be serious ; let your- 
self be serious. What is the matter?” 

“You made me cry,” she sobbed. 

“I~? I who love you with all my 
strength !” 





**No, you don’t. You only think you 
do.” 

“For Heaven’s sake do not jest,” he 
cried in agony. 

“T mean it,” she forced herself to say. 
“If you knew me, really you wouldn’t. I 
made you, on purpose.” 

“* Why?” 

“*T always do.” 

The strong man drew a quick breath that 
sounded like a sob, and his teeth showed 
white between his trembling lips. Trix 
daren’t look at him in the ‘pause that 
followed, but kept her face buried in her 
hands. At length he spoke in a low, 
trembling voice : 

““T see howit is. I am sorry I distressed 


you. I would to Heaven you could care 
for me. I shall go now. Heaven bless 
you—dear !” 


She could play the part no longer. With- 
out turning round she stretched out her 
left hand to him in mute appeal, still hiding 
her eyes in the other, and oh, the joy when 
she felt his strong clasp close on it. 

‘Yes, yes!” he said, kissing it pitifully, 
“T forgive you. Could I de else?” 

And it was not until his footsteps died 
away that Trix realised that hc nad not 
understood. 


CHAPTER II. 


Surety it is a great and good gift from 
on high that grants to seme natures an 
intensity of feeling that lesser souls cannot 
comprehend ; and when joys are in the 
way such as these drink deeper draughts 
than others. But when sorrow comes 
which would we be? For the same gift 
becomes a capability for suffering of which 
lesser natures know nothing. They but 
taste the bitter cup; these must drink to 
the dregs. 

Anthony Grant was a man whose whole 
individuality lay in his intensity of feeling, 
and his love for Beatrix L’Estrange was 
the greatest thing that had come into his 
life. Such men as he can love a woman 
with the ideal love that lives not here alone, 
but must go on, “‘out into the dream beyond,” 
and this was how he loved Trix. To 
destroy this was to destroy half his life: 
His first feelings after the daze of pain had 
gone were not of resentment—there was 
none of that. They were of great pity 
for her. He understood, ot thought he 
understood, how she had never thought 
he would become really fond of her, and 
even upbraided himself for his stupidity 
in taking all she had done and said since 
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they met so seriously. He told himself 
that if he were more used to the ways 
of women he might have seen that she 
did not really care for him; other men 
in his place would probably have known 
that. So he went about his work as usual, 
but determined to avoid the Grange, think- 
ing more of Trix than of himself. 

And what of Trix? Nobody could 
understand her during those days—even 
Mrs. Kingscote was at a loss. She was 
as merry sometimes as ever, planning 
excursions and parties, and was the 
very life of them all; but sometimes she 
was so sad and quiet that Cicely wondered 
if she missed Kingscote, who had left his 
home on some excuse, 

Meanwhile, Grant never called, and Trix, 
knowing the cause of his absence, felt that 
she still stood in the way of Cicely’s 
happiness, and was angry with him for 
keeping away, though she dreaded their meet- 
ing. She pondered deeply how she might 
put him at ease when he did come, so that 
she would not frighten him away any 
longer. She daren’t try to flirt, even ever 
so harmlessly, for, in the first place, she 
couldn’t trust herself, and, in the second, 
she would be ashamed. Moreover, a 
display of sisterly affection and kindly 
feeling wouldn’t do; she knew men too 
well to think that. And she couldn’t meet 
him in the ordinary way, for she must give 
herself some part to act that would serve as 
a cloak of refuge for her real feelings ; so 
there seemed nothing left but to quarrel 
with him. And this she determined to do. 
She knew that, with all his breadth of 
thought, he was staunchly loyal to the 
tradition of the Church, and this, as well as 
his keen patriotism, offered a fair field for 
encounter. 

He did come in a week or so, and was 
received by Mrs. Kingscote and Cicely ; 
but the former soon hastened off with a 
great show of business that signified nothing. 

Trix came into the room without 
knowing Grant was there. She felt 
the blood rush to her face, but collected 
herself with an effort, so that she 
might not make the meeting harder for 
him. He greeted her perfectly calmly, 
however, and she was annoyed to find 
that she felt it most. She thought he 
would change colour, and perhaps be silent, 
but it was she who did both; he was 
perfectly natural, though perhaps a little 
grave. 

Chagrin at her own discomfiture was 
a useful tonic to Trix, and in a minute 





she was chatting and laughing almost in 
the old way. She could act better than he, 
and soon it was his turn to wonder at her 
sang-froid, when he remembered her as he 
last saw her. Her gaiety jarred on him, 
for, as Trix had thought, he was too genuine |} 
himself to hastily set others down as in- 
sincere; and he went away more than ever 
convinced of the heartlessness she had 
accused herself of. 

After that Trix was in worse spirits than 
ever, and the seasons of gaiety disappeared 
altogether. She found his seeming in- 
difference harder than anything else. She 
knew that what she wished—or perhaps 
only wished she wished—was that he should 
forget his fancied attachment to her, and 
be true to Cicely ; yet, at the first sign of 
such a state of things, she felt a new pain 
which was not without a tinge of resentment. 
She despised herself at first for such a want of 
purpose, and wondered if she were ever 
so selfish ; for she was fully cohvinced that 
Grant did not, could never, really care for 
her as she felt it was in him to love, and it 
seemed a crime to wish him still bound by 
chains which in time he fain would break. 
Yet she wished it all the same, and decided 
that the exalted ideal of love that is all 
unselfishness was not hers. And perhaps 
she was right. 

Her low spirits, which continued after 
Kingscote came back, troubled Cicely. 
more and more, and if he had ever caught 
the look of pained yearning in those dark 
grey eyes, he must have sought the 
cause and found—everything. 

So these four people suffered, each one 
striving more or less after a noble unselfish- 
ness that need not be, and only destroying 
each other’s happiness by sacrificing their own. 
Only Mrs. Kingscote, the prime cause and 
fountain-head of it ail, still went her way 
in serene complacency, and wrought with a 
chaste industry at the evergrowing Destiny. 
Supremely unconscious of the troubled 
times she lived in, she saw signs only of 
the happy issue of events. Her son’s 
moodiness had not escaped her, but that 
only showed that a disturbing influence had 
come into his life, and her puce silk swelled 
with triumph and all the emotions of a 
mother at such a crisis. 

She never doubted for a moment that 
this was “a maiden passion for a maid,” 
and of course the maid was Beatrix. Who 
else could it be? Now were all her hopes 
to be realised, and that right early. 

“We may congratulate ourselves,” she 
chirped confidentially to Cicely. “ I’m sure 
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there’s no mistake what’s come over dear 
Reggie.” 

“Do you think she cares for him?” 
queried Cicely as casually as she could. 

‘Well, until quite lately I really thought 
she didn’t,” lowering her voice as if awed 
by the incredibility of the idea; “but I 
think it is all right now. Beatrix has 
quite changed. Who could help liking dear 
Reggie?” she added, with all the prejudice 
that makes our mothers believe that we 
are superior to all other women’s sons. We 
like it, though we know it is not true; 
they like it because they are sure it is, 

Cicely thought that Mrs. Kingscote was 
too sanguine, and, mentally reviewing 
Trix’s manner of late, came to the con- 
clusion that she did not care for Reginald— 
yet; but she, too, believed it hard that any 
one could help doing so, 

It was about this time that Trix took to 
quarrelling with Grant. He tried to avoid 
it at first, but soon realising the perfect 
safety in the proceeding, indulged him- 
self thus much, as it was the only passport 
to her society he would allow himself, and 
even though her petulant accusations 
against many things which were sacred to 
him jarred inexpressibly, yet she was too 
dear to him to drop out of his life all at 
once. 

He soon began to look forward to these 
encounters. So did Trix ; and she always 
had something ready, some gauntlet to 
fling down which he was ever eager to pick 
up, and he broke many a lance for Church 
and State. 

Cicely saw this with troubled eyes. It 
was hard to give up Reginald, but it was 
made infinitely harder when she had to see 
him losing his chance of happiness too, for 
she knew that Trix sought and enjoyed her 
battles with the curate. 

“Why are you always squabbling with 
Mr. Grant?” she asked her at last. 

“Good for him,” was the laconic 
answer. 

“ Have you his welfare so much at heart, 
then?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Trix, with the haste of 
conscious guilt. “I really don’t care— 
much. Of course, he’s very nice,” she 
added apologetically, “and I respect him, 
you know ; but——” 

“‘ Have you given up making him flirt?” 

“Long ago; I have indeed, Cis,” 
earnestly. ‘“ Besides, I couldn’t teach him.” 

“‘No, I shouldn’t think so,” Cicely said 
quietly, and Beatrix thought what a per- 
fect faith she had in him. 





Cicely believed what Trix told her, and 
thought that Kingscote might still be suc- 
cessful if he tried to win. She hardly 
knew whether this made her more or less 
sad. She would wish that she could put 
his happiness before anything else ; but the 
knowledge that Trix was still free for him 
was not of unmixed pleasure. 

He chanced to join her that night in the 
garden, where everything was sleeping in 
the soft starlight except the nightingales 
and the drowsy perfumes of the flowers. 
They had hardly been alone together once 
since the night, three weeks ago, of their 
interview with Mrs. Kingscote in the 
orchard. 

They walked to and fro in_ silence. 
Kingscote wished he had strength to go 
away, for the fairy charm of the summer 
was stealing over him, and he felt the 
temptation to plead his cause with the girl 
at his side was taking possession of him. 

Cicely was all in white, and had drawn a 
soft, white wrap over her head which she 
held at her throat with one hand. 

Kingscote paced moodily up and down, 
and she could see how pale he was even in 
the dim starlight. Her heart ached for 
him, fand she steeled herself to tell him 
what Trix had confessed. It would be 
pain, but what harm if it smoothed 
the sad lines away that had come in his 
face of late? To do that was all the 
joy left her. But he wouldn’t speak, and 
she did not know how to begin. 

At last she took courage. 

“You are troubled about something ; 
don’t be angry ; I can’t help noticing it.” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, without raising 
his eyes, ‘I have been a bit bothered ; I 
suppose there’s no use denying it.” * 

“None; but perhaps,” said Cicely, 
clenching her hands in the dark in the 
effort to steady her voice—“ perhaps I can 
—help you.” 

Kingscote started. 

“No, you can’t,” he said quickly; 
“nobody can.” 

“T think I can. 
what it is.” 

“You do?” said he, stopping to look at 
her. 

“Yes,” she faltered, turning her head 
away. “Isn’t it 4 

*“*T will tell you,” he said, with an effort 
to be calm. ‘‘ Though you know already, 
e me tell you now—myself. It is 
al Se 

“ Cicely ! 
dew falling! 


I think—I know— 





Are you mad? With this 
Come in, come in!” and 
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Mrs. Kingscote bustled across the grass and 
bore her off. 

“Tm glad I was spared that,” she 
thought, shuddering. “I could not have 
listened to the story of his love for her. It 
would be too great torture.” 

And Kingscote, left standing alone in 
the night, muttered: “ She knows it, then 
—knows I love her, and wanted to say 
something kind to me. Dear little girl! 
Heaven bless her !” 

He went up to town next day, saying he 
would not be back till Saturday. 

“Some little trinket for Beatrix, I sup- 
pose,” said his mother delightedly to Cicely, 
and she worked in two new shades of silk. 

Trix found the day very long; Kingscote 
was away, Cicely writing letters, and Mrs, 
Kingscote would talk only of the prospect 
of Cicely and the curate, or enumerate 
Reginald’s good points. Now, the first of 
these subjects was gall to drink, and as for 
the second, when a woman is altogether 
interested in one man, a catalogue of the 
virtues of another is but Lenten fare. So 
she called all the dogs, who came rejoicing, 
and started aimlessly for a walk. 

She soon found herself turning towards 
the place in the wood where she had met 
Grant, and changed the direction at once ; 
but it was only to come to it by a longer 
path. She stood once more where she had 
stood with him, and where she had 
stretched out her hand to him to bring him 
to her. How plainly it all was burnt in on 
her memory! He had stood there; he 
had rested his arm on that tree when he 
began to talk. There was the spot where 
she had stooped with the trowel to hide 
her tears, before they became too many to 
be hidden. - A little blue flower that had 
bloomed there hung withered now. She 
wondered if her scalding tears had fallen 
on it and killed it. 

And the tears were beginning to come 
again when the dogs announced, in various 
keys, that some step was approaching. 
Then they charged the new-comer with a 
brave show of chivalry, but finding it was 
only the curate, they saluted him hastily 
and raced back to tell their mistress. 

He greeted her gently, as usual, and talked 
of every-day things for a while, then raised 
his hat and continued his way. But before 
he had gone a dozen paces he turned back 
as if by some irresistible impulse, and stood 
looking down on her. 

“TI cannot help it,” he said, almost 
sadly, “I must ask you: Is it the same 
answer? Am I nothing to you still?” 





She felt his eyes on her, and dared not 
look up. The struggle was terrible. Why 
not give in, take what happiness she could? 
Even if he had loved Cicely, could she not 
make him forget her, and though his love 
might die when he had learned how un- 
worthy she was of him, yet would it not be 
worth it? 

““Why do you torture me?” she cried, 
wrestling with her love. 

“Forgive me!” he said; and left her. 

She remained standing there after he 
had gone trying to see that it was better 
that he should have misunderstood her 
again, and that all she had suffered for in 
the past three weeks had not been undone 
by a moment’s weakness; for if he had 
known the anguish that made her cry out, 
and had pleaded his cause, or even drawn 
a step nearer, she felt she must have sur- 
rendered. 

She dried the tears that hung heavy 
on her lashes with a childish gesture, 
rubbing first one and then the other with 
the back of her wrist, and when she raised 
her tear-stained face it looked so pale and 
sad that Ginger, who was wagging his 
stumpy tail slowly, stopped suddenly and 
stood with it twisted round at an absurd 
angle. 

“Dear little dog,” she said, stooping to 
kiss his black muzzle, “you are sorry, 
aren’t you?” 

Then the others crowded up with con- 
dolences, and when they had all been 
caressed, in the fulness of their joy, they 
pretended Sancho was a rabbit and hunted 
him home, arriving there twenty minutes 
before Trix, 

The next day was Sunday —the last 
Sunday that the house-party would be 
together. - Mrs. Kingscote was about to 
begin her annual round of visits which would 
last till the autumn, and was taking Cicely 
with her; Trix was going home, and 
Kingscote had begun to look up rods and 
guns. 

The Grange pew was empty in the morning, 
to the dismay of sundry ladies who relied on 
it for the fashions. But it was fully occupied 
in the evening, when the golden sun streamed 
in through the open door, and the black- 
bird’s song filled every pause in the service. 

The spell of the coming parting lay on 
them, and Grant’s deep voice trembled at 
the last words that dismissed his little con- 
gregation. When he came out of the 
vestry, in cap and cassock, everybody was 
gone, and he turned sadly homewards. He 
had half hoped to see Trix even for a 
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moment; and though it was forced in on 
him that it would be better if they never 
met again—so hopeless was he for himself 
and full of pity for her—yet that could not 
drive away the awful sense of loneliness 
with which he sought the tiny house he 
called his own. ~ But before he had gone a 
score of paces he remembered the sexton’s 
little child that lay ill in the cottage by the 
church, and he retraced his steps with a 
lighter heart; for to bring comfort to those 
in trouble or need was always a joy to him. 

He went in through the little green gate, 
and up the flagged path between the neatly 
clipped borders of box. The door stood 
open and he went in without knocking, 
assured of the welcome he had earned long 
since. He stood, hat in hand, inside the 
door—he had to stoop his great height to 
pass through—and looked across to where 
the sick child lay in an old arm-chair, his 
wan little face lit by the last lingering rays 
of the setting sun. And there, kneeling by 
his side, was the woman who would have 
him believe she was selfish and altogether 
heartless, She was putting flowers in a 
cracked mug that the child held in his little 
hands, smiling up at him as she told him 
how she had gathered them for him, her 
great brown eyes shining bright with the 
soft brightness of tender sympathy. 

The curate stood still, loth to destroy 
the picture ; but she was conscious of his 
presence immediately, for his big frame 
darkened all the little room, and she looked 
up without moving. 

It was only the glance of a moment, but 
he saw in those soft eyes all that had 
seemed wanting in her before, all the 
infinite pity and tenderness which is Nature’s 
dowry of a good woman. From that 
moment he knew that the girl he loved was 
not what she would have him believe, and 
that she could not have dealt so with him, 
to win his leve for amusement alone. 

There must be something between them 
that he did not know, and he vowed he 
would know it that night. He spoke to 
the child, and then chatted with the mother, 
who hovered about in raptures at the kind- 
ness of the “ fine Lunnon lady” to her sick 
child. 

When Trix rose to go he stood up too, 
and, bidding the good people good night, 
left the cottage with her. She was going 
by a path that skirted the wood—a short 
cut to the Grange, she said—and would have 
parted from him there, but he asked to go 
a part of the way with her, and Trix was 
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For some time they walked in silence, 
Grant kept his eyes bent on the ground, 
wondering how he could say what he 
wanted without giving her pain, for her 
ery to him of the day before still rang in 
his ears. Trix was silent, and wished the 
distance were ten times as long as it was. 

**T want to ask you something,” he said 
at last, without lifting his eyes. Trix’s 
heart gave a great bound, whether of joy 
or dread she never knew. ‘‘ You go away 
in a day or’ so,” he went on, with the 
vibration which is so pathetic in a strong 
man’s voice, “and I cannot let you pass 
out of my life—you who made it so sweet 
to me—for a while.” She cast a look 
entreating for mercy. “Forgive me if I 
pain you, but I cannot let you go until I 
know the truth.” 

“T told you,” she said piteously, “I tried 
to make you fond of me at first.” 

* And you knew—you must have known 
I loved you afterwards,” he said, stopping 
in his earnestness, Trix stood silently by 
him. ‘ And yet you did not send me away, 
you even let me think For Heaven’s 
sake don’t cry—darling. I am not re- 
proaching you. I would not have foregone 
that time even if I could have foreseen 
everything. But you are not as heartless 
as you pretend. I don’t believe you could 
be cruel ; I don’t believe it. What is it? 
What is between us?” 

“You know—you know !” 

“I knownothing. Tell me, and end this!” 

“You know you mustn’t like me when 
you loved Cicely long ago,” she cried, as if 
the words were wrung from her by pain. 

“1% Ididn’t! Oh, Trix, it is not true. 
I never loved any woman but you—you!” 

“ Then you really——%” — 

“No, I never did, I love you,” taking 
her hands. “‘ And you?——Dearest!” .. . 

Later she said : 

“Come with me to the edge of the wood 
—Tony,” and they went together in the 
growing light of the moon. 

When they reached the open the sound 
of voices came to their ears, and presently 
Mrs. Kingscote appeared with Cicely and 
Kingscote. She hurried forward to meet 
them as they stepped from the shadow of 
the trees, 

‘Here you are at last. And Mr. Grant, 
I declare! How is that poor child? In- 
deed I’ve been intending to go and see it 
all the summer, but there never was a 
moment. But you are very late, my dear ; 
Reggie was quite anxious. Nothing’s 
wrong ¢” 
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Trix stood very close to Grant, and softly 
pinched his arm under the cover of dusk. 
It was the tiniest pinch, but he under- 
stood. 

“Nothing is wrong, indeed. On the 
contrary, Miss L’Estrange has promised to 
be my wife.” 

“Beatrix! But you—surely I mean 
—Reggie——” and she turned in helpless 
amazement to the others, who stood behind. 

But as the curate finished, Kingscote 
and Cicely had involuntarily looked 
full in each other’s eyes, and in that one 
glance by the light of the moon they 
read the truth. He stretched his hand out 
in silence, and in silence she took it and 
held it close, So, wher his mother turned 
to him in her confusion, he said quietly : 

“ And Cicely is going to be mine.” 





“And indeed,” said Mrs. Kingscote 
afterwards to the Vicar’s wife, “I was so 
upset that I put my crewel work away 
somewhere that night, and I don’t know 
what became of it. I never found it since, 
and I was getting on so well. I wish I 
could have finished it !” 





THE FATE OF A FLIRT. 
By E. L. PHILLIMORE. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘TI sHOULD really be quite good-looking, 
said Lesbia, pensively regarding herself in 
the glass, “if it were only not for my 
nose! There is so much of the Jew about 
it. It is really very unfortunate.” 

She stroked that somewhat Roman 
feature as she spoke refiectively, regarding 
it sideways this time by means of a small 
hand-glass, 

“There’s no smoothing it down—or 
rather up,” she went on ; “the curve at the 
end is too hopelessly pronounced for any- 
thing. There is no doubt that my profile 
does not suit me at all. It’s so horsey 
somehow. What do you say, Jenny?” 

Jenny, who was sitting on the floor 
tailor-fashion engaged in sewing together 
an enormous tear in her cotton frock, replied 
without looking up: 

“But it is too thick, Lesbia. That 
betokens a certain coarseness of disposition, 
you know.” 

“How brutally frank you are, Jenny,” 
said Lesbia, turning away from the mirror 
with a disgusted air. ‘I don’t believe it 
is so bad, after all. At any rate, looking at 
it seems to make it worse.” 


” 





“Have you ever asked Frank Gilroy 
what he thought about it?” asked Jenny, 
industriously stitching away. 

“Good gracious, no! It is the aim and 
object of my life to keep him from thinking 
that I have a nose at all. I should cer- 
tainly be mortally offended if he ever 
referred to it.” 

“Perhaps he admires it,” said Jenny 
hopefully. 

“Well, people in love have very odd 
tastes,” allowed Lesbia, “but that doesn’t 
make things any more satisfactory to me. 
It isn’t Frank who suffers from nose.” 

She went to the window and flung it 
wide open, leaning out as far as she could 
to gather a piece of the trailing honeysuckle 
that threw its arms all over the warm red 
walls of the house. 

“Do you know,” she went on, after she 
had secured an artistic spray, and was busy 
fastening it in her slender waistband, .““ I 
am not at all sure that I like Frank Gil- 
roy well enough to marry him.” 

“Isn’t it rather a pity to come to that 
conclusion only six weeks before the wed- 
ding day?” said Jenny with sarcastic 
severity. 

She had finished her mending and was 
still sitting Turk-fashion on the floor. 
But this time she was looking at Lesbia. 

“It is a great deal better than finding it 
out six weeks after the wedding,” said 
Lesbia with an elderly air. ‘I sometimes 
feel that I have made a mistake.” 

“ Frank is very fond of you,” said Jenny, 
tossing back a mane of tawny hair, and 
gazing at her black-browed sister more 
scrutinisingly than ever. 

“Oh, that—yes,” said Lesbia scornfully, 
“but that isn’t all I want, I am sometimes 
afraid that Frank is too inclined to take 
me lightly—as a sort of joke, in fact. He 
never talks really seriously to me. If I do 
break it off- o 

“Goodness gracious, Lesbia, you would 
never be so mad! Whatever would papa 
say?” 

"He would be a great deal madder, no 
doubt,” returned Lesbia serenely, ‘He is 
delighted that one of his daughters is to 
marry Mr. Gilroy of Harewood Grange. 
He only thinks of the fact that Frank is 
very rich, and that I shall henceforth walk 
in silk attire instead of making my own 
cotton frocks. But I look at things in a 
different light, and just now I don’t feel 
sure that I love Frank. I wish I could 
tell.” 

Jenny got up and began to collect her 
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belongings—cotton, scissors, thimble, and 
various scraps of different coloured prints 
—in the lap of her frock, which she held up 
for the purpose. 

“Frank is coming here to-night,” she 
said curiously, ‘Shall you ask him?” 

“ Ask him what?” 

“Whether you love him or not. 
ought to know if anybody does.” 

“Dear me, child, what strange ideas you 
have!” said Lesbia, who was aged twenty- 
one years, “ Itis because you are so young, 
I suppose. Nobody could ask a man such 
a question as that. I shall find out for 
myself somehow, I dare say.” 

“T think Frank is very nice, and awfully 
good to you,” said Jenny loyally. ‘My 
only objection to him is his beard. You 
can never tell what a man with a beard is 
like. He may have no chin, or an under 
lip that sticks out, or something of that 
kind. It is so deceptive.” 

** Not that nice pointed Charles the First 
type,” said Lesbia contradictorily. “TI 
always think it looks like one of Vandyck’s 
pictures.” 

“Well, there is the dressing-bell,” said 
Jenny, preparing to leave the room. “I 
do wish papa would not insist on late 
dinner and all that fuss when we have 
hardly a rag to puton. Of course, eating 
one’s dinner at eight o’clock seems to keep 
one in touch with rich people, but I’d rather 
have less ceremony and more pudding.” 

After Jenny went, Lesbia crossed over to 
the glass once more and critically re- 
garded therself. She was certainly hand- 
some, in a rich, dark, Oriental fashion. 
But that nose! She gave it a last despairing 
stroke as she went downstairs. 

After dinner, which was served with all 
the delicate nicety that Colonel Dixon’s soul 
loved, they went out to sit on the stone 
terrace, where the flags were hardly even yet 
cool after the intense heat of the day. 
There was still a lingering glory of sunset 
in the sky, though a pale crescent moon 
was rising, fair and youthful, in the purple 
vault. Lesbia remarked upon its beauty. 

“Yes, yes,” said her father, rather 
irritably, “‘it’s very pretty, I daresay. But 
I am past that sort of thing, my dear. 
You must talk it over with Gilroy. I have 
no doubt that you and he could admire it 
for hours.” 

“Frank isn’t in the least sentimental,” 
said Lesbia with a sigh. 

“So much the better, then.” 

*T don’t think so. He is too frightfully 
matter-of-fact for anything.” 


He 





“ T know he is going to behave in a very 
handsome way about the settlements,” said 
Colonel Dixon, “and that is a great deal 
better than making love by moonlight.” 

At this juncture Mr. Gilroy himself 
appeared. He was a tall, handsome man, 
with a fair, pointed beard, and a pair of 
deep blue eyes, which, when they rested 
upon Lesbia, became rather quizzical in 
their expression. 

“Hullo, Gilroy, glad to see you!” said 
the Colonel, stretching out a lazy hand to 
his guest. ‘“* Here is Lesbia pining for the 
sight of you.” 

“Are you, Lesbia?” said Frank Gilroy, 
sitting down on a bamboo lounging-chair 
opposite her, after having previously pressed 
a somewhat limp hand. 

“T was just saying that you did not care 
for sunsets,” rejoined Lesbia without looking 
at him, “and papa, with his usual vivid 
imagination, has construed that into a desire 
for your presence,” 

“ Lesbia is in a mood to-night,” said her 
father, with a slight laugh. “I think I will 
leave you to combat it single-handed, while 
I go indoors and see why Parker doesn’t 
bring the coffee.” 

“Where is Jenny?” said Gilroy, who 
betrayed no violent desire to be alone with 
the lady of his heart. 

“She’s gone over to the Seymours, I 
told her she wasn’t to go—but I might as 
well tell a cat not to mew. I can’t do 
anything with either of my girls, Gilroy, 
It is to be hoped you will have more in- 
fluence over Lesbia than I have ever had.” 

Lesbia’s lip curled slightly as her father 
disappeared in at the French windows which 
led into the drawing-room. Her lover 
regarded her more quizzically than ever. 

“Something put you out?” he demanded 


airily. 
“Put me out? Certamly not,” said 
Lesbia. ‘ What is there to put me out?” 


‘“‘T don’t mean extinguished, you know,” 
said Gilroy in pleasant explanation, “ no- 
thing could ever put you out in that way, I 
should say. I meant ruffled.” 

Lesbia fixed her eyes on the rising moon, 
and tried to curb her growing irritability. 
She made no reply to his speeeh. 

“Tt’s awfully hot,” went on Frank Gilroy 
after a little pause ; “one might as well be 
on a gridiron as on this terrace, Let us 
walk about for a bit.” ‘ 

Lesbia rose, with the air of a martyr who 
sees the faggots being piled round him at 
the stake, and they strolled up and down 
for some time together in silence. 
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“Tm going to bring over a friend of 
mine to-morrow,” said Gilroy, “if I may. 
He’s staying with me for a couple of weeks. 
I think you'll like him—Blake, the artist.” 

“Oh, pray bring him by all means,” said 
Lesbia with a slight yawn, “‘he may liven 
us up, perhaps.” 

“T shouldn’t call him a lively bird my- 
self,” said Gilroy carelessly. ‘‘I want him 
to come over here to paint your portrait.” 

Lesbia stopped for a moment to smell a 
damask-hearted rose before she answered 
him, 

“What do you want my portrait painted 
for?” she asked rather indifferently. 

‘Because I am fond of you, I suppose. 
I can’t think of any other reason,” said 
Gilroy, in his most matter-of-fact tone. 

“I won’t have it taken side-face,” said 
Lesbia with great eagerness, her listlessness 
dropping from her like a garment. “I 
would rather not be painted at all.” 

“Why not side-face?” said Gilroy good- 
humouredly, turning to survey her in the 
half-light. ‘* What is the matter with your 
side-face?” 

“Ob, nothing particular, only I don’t 
like profiles,” said Lesbia hastily. 

‘But I do,” said Gilroy placidly. 

Lesbia said nothing fora moment. Then 
she spoke rather bitterly : 

“T don’t think we have a single taste in 
common, Frank.” 

“No?” Gilroy turned his blue eyes upon 
her. ‘Not a liking for jam tarts? We 
first met over a jam tart, remember, Lesbia.” 

Lesbia did remember. It was at a picnic, 
and they had disputed gaily over a piece of 
damaged pastry. Later on he had come to 
call upon her father. 

“Yes, it was a jam tart that brought us 
together,” repeated Gilroy serenely. ‘‘ Do 
you remember how sodden it was? A soda- 
water bottle had , 

““Why ever do you trouble to talk about 
that stupid picnic?” cried Lesbia crossly. 
“‘T only remember how wet it was and how 
miserable.” 

“Yes, We sat under a hedge that leaked 
horribly, and imagined it was a kind of 
shelter! I began to fall in love with you 
when you were so firm about refusing that 
ham. You have a truly Jewish aversion 
to pork, Lesbia.” 

But the word “ Jewish” was an unfor- 
tunate one, and Lesbia became crosser than 
ever. 

“I’m sure I don’t know why we ever met,” 
she said petulantly. “We are not a bit 
suited to each other.” 





Gilroy took out his cigarette-case and 
struck a match. 

‘Have you been feeling like this long ?” 
he asked in the respectful tone of one who 
seeks for information on a subject which is 
at present dark to him. 

““Much longer than you think,” said 
Lesbia with dignity. 

Gilroy threw away the match, and put 
the cigarette between his teeth. 

‘*That’s a pity,” was his sole remark. 

Lesbia came to a standstill with a stamp 
of her foot. 

‘** You don’t understand me in the least,” 
she cried impatiently. ‘I can’t think why 
I ever said I would marry you! You always 
treat me as a joke, and never as if I were a 
rational being at all. I can tell youI am 
vetting tired of it, You had better not try 
it too far.” 

Gilroy did not look at her as he replied : 

* Don’t you think that some things are 
best treated as jokes? This conversation, 
for instance? I shouldn’t care to take it 
seriously myself.” 

“T don’t care how seriously you take it,” 
said Lesbia, moving away from him, “and 
as for your painter-person, I shall refuse to 
see him.” 

Later, when Jenny had returned, Gilroy 
captured her and demanded why Lesbia was 
in such a temper. Jenny shook her head at 
him reprovingly. 

“It was very stupid of you to suggest 
that she should be painted in profile,” she 
said; ‘you know how sensitive Lesbia is 
about her nose.” 

But Gilroy, instead of being properly 
abashed, stared at her for a moment, and 
then burst into a fit of laughter. He had 
entirely recovered his good-humour. 

‘It is more serious than you think,” 
said Jenny crushingly, as she bade him good 
night, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue breath of August lay over all the 
land, The earth, cracked and baked with 
the vivid sunshine, waited thirstily for the 
rain that never came. In the eornfields, 
ripe and glowing, gleamed masses of scarlet 
poppies ; the scent of hay was in the air. 
The Manor House looked provokingly cool 
on such a day as this, with its white 
muslin curtains and shady rooms. Lesbia 
and Jenny looked cool too, in their simple 
white gowns. Gilroy declared that the 
Manor House was the only place in the 
neighbourhood in which it was possible to 
' draw the breath of life. 
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Lesbia’s portrait had been begun. A 
little ashamed of the ill-temper she had 
shown on the subject of the “ painter- 
person,” she had been amiable enough to 
him when Gilroy, to whom her fits of 
temper never made any difference, brought 
him over to see her on the day he had 
originally appointed for the purpose. 

Rupert Blake had been enthusiastic at 
once, and Lesbia had caught some of his 
enthusiasm, She was to be painted sitting 
in the great old garden under a shady tree, 
with a background of eld-fashioned flowers 
—lupins, and snapdragons, and white and 
gold lilies, and the purple ‘ love-lies-bleed- 
ing.” She was to wear her everyday frock, 
and her garden-hat was to have a wreath of 
scarlet poppies round it. 

Jenny hovered about, slightly disap- 
proving of the new element which was being 
introduced into the Manor House, and which 
was henceforth to have easy access there. 
She expressed dislike to Rupert Blake’s 
velveteen coat and large, mild eyes, She 
declared that he wore his hair too long, 
and that his figure always reminded her of 
a weeping willow. 

After the first week of sittings Lesbia 
defended him with suspicious energy. 

“At any rate,” she said with dignity, 
“Mr. Blake has got a soul, which Frank 
certainly has not. He is a thorough artist 
and a most cultivated man.” 

“You think he has a seul because he 
spouts poetry to you and flatters you,” said 
Jenny shrewdly ; “but Frank is worth a 
dozen of him any day. I hate the very 
sight of Rupert Blake, and I am not coming 
to any more of these silly sittings. I can’t 
think how you can bear the creature near 
you.” 

Lesbia flushed a little. 
she was misunderstood. She gave Mr. 
Blake a sitting that very afternoon, It 
was the eighth, and everybody knows that 
when a woman has sat to a man eight 
times they are either very good friends or 
very bitter enemies. Lesbia and Rupert 
Blake were very good. friends. 

Jenny, true to her word, was lying 
upstairs in her own room in the enjoyment 
of a forbidden novel. Gilroy had had some 
business to transact at the village, six 
miles off, and would not be back in time 
to preside over the painting. Indeed, he 
very rarely did so. He occasionally lounged 
in to make some remark about the portrait, 
which was sure to arouse Lesbia’s smoulder- 
ing anger, but he generally left the artist 
and his model pretty much to themselves. 


She felt that 





Blake busied himself with his easel, and 
Lesbia arranged herself in a consciously 
graceful position in her bamboo chair. The 
garden made a charming background for 
her rich dark beauty. 

“Has the heat been trying you much?” 
asked the artist sympathetically, as he set 
to work. “I thought you looked a little 
pale when I came first.” 

“No, I like the heat, thanks; I am a 
perfect lizard in that way,” said Lesbia, 
smiling; “ but it is very kind of you to 
notice my looks.” 

Gilroy had seen her at lunch-time and 
had not only omitted to ask her if the 
heat tried her, but had never mentioned 
that she was pale. 

“Kind ! it is not difficult to be kind to 
you,” murmured Blake in his softest voice. 

He really admired Lesbia Dixon im- 
mensely. He thought her one of the 
handsomest women he had ever seen. He 
wondered if she had money. The Manor 
House was kept up in good style, and the 
plate and china were beyond reproach. He 
decided that the Colonel was well off, and 
began to speculate vaguely thereon. 

“*T wonder if the poppies in my hat are 
faded? I forgot to ask Jenny to gather me 
some fresh ones,” said Lesbia, changing the 
convereation. 

“They are perfect—they are no more 
faded than you are,” said Rupert, surveying 
her with his mild admiring eyes. “You 
are almost too handsome for me to paint.” 

“Why?” asked Lesbia, much flattered. 
Gilroy never paid her compliments of this 
kind. She made a mental note of the 
fact. j 

“Because when I look at you I forget to 
paint,” he answered boldly. 

“How very foolish you are!” Lesbia 
laughed faintly. ‘“ You cannot call me good- 
looking when I have such a—such a nose !” 

She felt so thoroughly in sympathy with 
the artist that she could afford to mention 
this injured feature to him without feeling 
in the least uncomfortable. She was sure 
that he would treat the subject with tact. 
She would rather have perished than 
mentioned it to Frank, who would only 
have laughed in his brutally matter-of-fact 
way, and chucked her under the chin, and 
told her not to bother her head any more 
about it. He would have told her that if 
he didn’t mind it, why should she? And 
this was not the way Lesbia wished to be 
treated at all. 

She had not misplaced’ her confidence in 
Rupert Blake. 
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“Your nose is delightful,” he murmured 
—his voice seldom rose above a murmur 
when he was speaking to a woman—‘“‘it 
always reminds me of Tennyson’s ‘ Maud.’ 
Don’t you remember the line, ‘ The least 
little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive 
nore’? Isn’t it a beautiful description ?” 

Lesbia felt it was both beautiful and 
soothing. She squinted doubtfully down 
at the feature in question. It was nice to 
think that it had been aquiline all these 
years and that she had found it out at 
last. 

“‘T am afraid it isn’t exactly ‘ delicate, 
she said deprecatingly. ‘ Jenny says it is 
thick.” 

“Tt is no more thick than Cleopatra’s 
was, I'll venture to say. And think what 
havoc she wrought in the world. Indeed, 
you are of the Cleopatra type altogether. I 
have often thought so.” 

It was very pleasant to be so understood 
and appreciated. Lesbia resolved to look 
up all about Cleopatra and her nose at the 
earliest opportunity. She reflected that 
Frank would have been incapable of 
drawing such apt comparisons if he had 
been engaged to her for a hundred years. 
But then she always knew that Frank 
misunderstood her every action as well as 
her every feature. 

Rupert Blake painted on in silence for 
some time after this. A light breeze sprang 
up and faintly ruffled the waving meadow 
grass in the fields beyond. A delicious 
coolness crept into the hot air. 

“Oh, how nice!” said Lesbia, stretching 
out her arms and forgetting her pose for a 
moment. 

“T wish I had begun to paint you like 
that instead of this,” eaid the artist 
admiringly, stopping to look at her. 

‘** Like what ?” 

“With your arms stretched out, and that 
eager expression on your face. As if you 
were waiting for some one whom you 
loved. I have never seen you look like 
that before.” 

Lesbia’s arms dropped to her side. 

“It would be rather a fatiguing pose,” 
she answered a little coldly, resuming her 
former position. 

Blake took up his brush again and painted 
away in silence for some time. At last he 
said : 

‘You are not angry with me, are 
you?” 

“Why should I be?” said Lesbia. 

“For what I said. I suppose I caught 
the look that is generally reserved for—a 
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happier man; and I ought not to have 
remarked upon it. But I am glad I have 
seen it once, even though it is not for me.” 

Lesbia flushed. There was a_ secret 
delicious terror to her in listening to 
speeches like this. She was drifting—and 
she was drifting wilfully. 

“If you think that I ever look at Frank 
in a ridiculously sentimental fashion,” she 
said carelessly, “ you are quite mistaken. 
He would not know what to do with sucha 
look if I were to bestow it on him.” 

“T have sometimes feared he did not 
understand you,” said the artist in his lowest 
voice. 

“He does not understand me in the 
least,” returned Lesbia with unexpected 
readiness. ‘I don’t think we have a single 
idea in common. Of course he is very 
kind,” she added, in hasty compunction. 

“Oh, yes, they always are when they 
don’t understand you,” said Rupert Blake, 
with unconscious sarcasm. “It is the only 
way they can make up for the lack in 
themselves.” 

Lesbia wondered if this were true. She 
pulled a long-stemmed lupin towards her, 
and began to idly strip off its blue 
flowers. 

“T wonder!” she said in a low tone. 

“ When it comes to wondering, there is 
generally something wrong,” said the artist, 
putting away his brushes, and not lookin 
at her. ‘Do you honestly think that 
you and Mr. Gilroy are suited to one 
another?” 

“ N—no,” said Lesbia hesitatingly. “I 
suppose we aren’t. But they say extremes 
meet, don’t they?” 

“They meet uncomfortably sometimes,” 
said Rupert Blake. 

Lesbia was silent. 
towards the house. 

‘*It is tea-time,” she said, in a different 
voice. ‘‘I can hear Parker rattling the cups 
and saucers—welcome sound! And there 
is Frank coming over the lawn to see how 
you have been getting on.” 

As she spoke Gilroy’s tall form drew 
near them. Lesbia contrasted its stalwart 
proportions and almost aggressive manli- 
ness with the graceful, drooping, artistic 
figure before her. At present Frank was 
in her bad books, and she preferred grace to 
strength. 

“Hullo,” said Gilroy, lounging up to 
them, “have you two been hard at work 
ever since lunch !—for I consider you work 
the hardest of the two, Lesbia. If so you 
must be pretty well baked.” 


Then she looked 
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“There is a delicious breeze just now,” 
said Lesbia rather primly, taking off the 
poppy-wreathed hat, and beginning to play 
with the crumpled petals; “we have found 
it most refreshing.” 

“Let us see how you are getting on,” 
said Gilroy, going round to the easel with- 
out further remark to Lesbia. “Oh, I say, 
this won’t do at all, old man! You are 
flattering her most egregiously.” 

Rupert Blake smiled in a resigned way, 
and Lesbia coloured angrily. 

“ Lesbia isn’t that spiritual type at all— 
and you have made her lips too Rossetti- 
ish for anything. The background’s very 
nice. Those lupins ccme out well, and make 
a nice bit of colour.” 

“It seems to me you think more of the 
background than you do of me,” said 
Lesbia, betrayed into an exhibition of ill- 
temper. ‘ Papa thinks it is very like.” 

“Ob, I dare say. He’d say anything,” 
returned Gilroy carelessly ; “ but you must 
see for yourself, Lesbia, that this isn’t your 
nose at all. I can’t think what you’ve done 
to it, Blake, but never in the world did 
it grow on Lesbia’s face.” 

“T only portray it as I see it,” said the 
artist with a slight smile; ‘‘to me the portrait 
seems excellent.” 

“Tt is idealised in a mest ridiculous 
fashion. You'll excuse me for putting it 
so bluntly, my dear fellow, won’t you?” 
Lesbia felt that the apology for this brutal 
rudeness was due to her and rot to Blake. 
“But the fact is, a man wants to have 
a picture of his wife as she really is.” 

“Tam not your wife yet,” said Lesbia 
in a voice that he alone could hear, rising 
from her seat, and throwing her Oriental 
shawl over one arm, “and perhaps I never 
may be.” 

The bitterness of the voice was so urmis- 
takeable that Gilroy stared at her in blank 
amazement. He saw that something had 
seriously offended Ler. 

“What is the matter?” he asked aloud 
rather anxiously, going up to her and 
taking the shaw] frcm her. ‘ What makes 
you speak like that, Lesbia?” 

Exasperated at his want of tact, Lesbia 
moved away without vouchsafing him either 
look or answer. 

The aitist watched them with a slight 
smile. Surely this was not a very devoted 
couple ! 

“ What is the matter?” persisted Gilroy, 
walking on in front with Lesbia, and 
leavirg Blake to fellow after with all his 
paraphernalia, ‘ What have I done?” 





“You needn’t have insulted me before 
Mr. Blake,” said Lesbia, scarlet with morti- 
fication. ‘If you think me plain I don’t 
see why you should tell him so.” 

“ Really, Lesbia, you are too childish,” 
said Gilroy, his anxiety abating and his 
annoyance rising, “Do you mean to tell 
me that I am to stand by and watch Blake 
painting you as you have never been in 
your life and not say a word? I love you 
for what you are, not for what e 

““T don’t believe you love me at all. 
You don’t care how I look or what I wear. 
I have a frightful headache this afternoon 
and you have never noticed it.” 

“How could I tell you have a head- 
ache ?” 

“Mr. Blake knew it in a moment,” 
said Lesbia; “but then he has some 
sympathy, and you haven’t a scrap. He 
saw how pale I was at once.” 

“You have colour enough now, at any 
rate,” said Gilroy, lcokirg at her in some 
bewilderment. 

“ That is because you have made me walk 
over this blazing lawn without a parasol,” 
cried Lesbia, putting her hand to her flushed 
cheek. : 

“T never noticed——” 

“Of course you didn’t. You never do! 
I don’t suppose you would notice it if I 
were to have a sunstroke before your very 
eyes.” 

* T’lk go and fetch you a——” 

“Please don’t trouble. We are half-way 
to the house now. I left my sunshade 
under the tree where I was sitting. Mr. 
Blake will bring it, no doubt. He never 
forgets things. He is very thoughtful. 
This is the first time I have ever walked to 
the house without a parasol.” 

“You surely are not angry with me 
because I forgot a little thing like that? 
I thought you were above this sort of thing, 
Lesbia,” said Gilroy, looking at her with a 
slight curl of the lip. 

“Oh, I don’t mind in the least, and I »m 
not at all angry,” said Lesbia with a vicious 
toss of her head. ‘“ You can neglect me as 
much as you like, and call me as plain as 
you please. What does it matter to me?” 

“Tam not going to take notice of such 
an absurd display of temper,” said Gilroy 
quietly, unfastening the French window 
for her that she might pass through. ‘“ You 
can’t be well, or you wouldn’t talk such 
nonsense.” 

Lesbia turned on him with a whole 
world of tragedy in her eyes. 

“You may wake some day to find that 
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it is not nonsense,” she cried, “and then 
perhaps you will be sorry you haven't 
treated me properly. There is only one 
person who ever has understood and sym- 
pathised with me, and that is——” 

“Mr. Blake?” said Gilroy in his most 
imperturbable tone, standing aside to let 
her pass. “ Yes, I begin to see the situation, 
Lesbia. What a pity it is I am not more 
like him!” j 

CHAPTER III. 


Ir wanted three weeks to Lesbia’s wed- 
ding day. The portrait was not finished. 
The sittings under the shady tree were still 
of daily occurrence. Gilroy never came to 
them now, he stood aloof with a coldly 
scornful air. He would give Lesbia her 
head, as he put it to himself, and see how 
matters would end. He had no idea of 
posing as an injured rival if Blake wooed, 
and wooed successfully. Lesbia should 
certainly have a free hand. 

Jenny, always his loyal friend, had 
remonstrated with her sister in vain on her 
persistent flirtation with Rupert Blake. 
But Lesbia had merely shrugged her 
shoulders, and told Jenny sharply that she 
was the best judge of her own affairs, 

This particular afternoon Jenny was 
watching the artist and his model from the 
open window of her bedroom. She could 
see that Lesbia wore an unusual expression 
of interest and animation, and that Mr. 
Blake was more gracefully sympathetic 
than ever. She shook her little fist 
at the pair, and her eyes filled with 
angry tears. Surely, surely Frank was 
worthy of a better fate than this. She bit 
her lip harder than ever presently when 
she saw Lesbia take a damask rose from 
her slim belt and give it to Rupert with 
a blush and asmile. To Jenny this act of 
coquetry was also an act of disloyalty and 
wickedness. She turned from the window 
and threw herself on the sofa, burying her 
face in the soft old cushion on which she 
had sobbed out many of her childish 
griefs. But this grief was not a childish 
one, and it was beyond finding relief in 
tears, 

Lesbia came in presently to find her 
lying there, very still indeed. 

“Come down to tea, Jenny,” she said, 
walking over to the glass and smiling at 
her own glowing image; “Mr. Blake has 
finished for this afternoon and we are going 
to have it out on the lawn.” 

“T don’t want any tea, thanks,” said 
Jenny shortly. 





“Why ever not? What is the matter 
with you?” said Lesbia, turning round 
and surveying her sister’s pale cheeks with 
astonishment. “Are you ill?” 

“No, I am not ill Lesbia, do you 
really mean to marry Frank Gilroy in three 
weeks’ time ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” returned 
Lesbia carelessly ; “ there is plenty of time 
to think about it.” 

“Tf you are, I think the way you are 
going on with Mr. Blake is positively 
disgraceful,” said Jenny, her honest indig- 
nation bursting forth at last, “and how 
Frank can stand it I cannot think.” 

“Dear me, what a fuss you are making,” 
said Lesbia sharply. “If Frank doesn’t 
complain I am sure no one else has a right 
to. He is too much of a stick to care what 
I do.” 

“He is notastick! He is the best and 
nicest man I ever knew,” said Jenny wrath- 
fully. “He bears with your behaviour 
because he loves you so, and is so patient. 
Ha is a thousand times too good for you.” 

“Dear me,” said Lesbia again, “ what 
makes you take the cudgels up on his behalf 
so eagerly ?” 

Jenny turned her face away so that the 
scarlet flush that crept into her cheeks 
should be unobserved. 

“T can’t bear to think you could throw 
over such a man as Frank for such a 
flippant, frivolous creature as Mr, Blake,” 
she answered. 

“Weill, the fact is,” said Lesbia, sitting 
down by the open window, “I am tired of 
Frank.” 

A silence fell on the sisters after this. 
Then Jenny said in a muffled voice: 

“Shall you tell him so?” 

““T suppose so—some time.” 

“This is Rupert Blake's work, I suppose,” 
said Jenny scornfully; “he has been 
making love to you behind Frank’s back.” 

‘*He has been doing nothing of the kind. 
But I feel he is the only person who has 
ever understood me,” 

‘** How can you be so wicked as to want 
to break Frank’s heart?” cried Jenny 
angrily. ‘All that talk about being ‘ mis- 
understood’ is such nonsense. You will 
never get any one else to understand you as 
well as Frank.” 

“We shall see,” said Lesbia, leaving the 
room humming a little tune. 

She and Rupert Blake had their after- 
noon tea together that afternoon alone. 
Jenny was firm in her refusal to appear. 

Late in the evening Gilroy rode over 
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from Harewood Grange to see Lesbia. 
He found her walking about the garden 
alone in the dim purple twilight. Colonel 
Dixon had gone out, she told him, and 
Jenny was in bed with a bad headache, 

** So you are all alone, and I am to have 
you entirely to myself,” said Gilroy with a 
slightly mocking intonation in his voice ; 
“it is a long time since I have been able to 
really talk to you, Lesbia.” 

Lesbia did not reply. She wrapped 
herself a kitt!e more closely in the white 
shawl she wore, 

“ But we shall have plenty of time to 
talk by-and-by, shall we not?” went on 
Gilroy after a moment’s pause; “you will 
be my wife in three weeks’ time.” 

Lesbia looked at him in the dim light. 
She suddenly realised that this was not a 
man to be lightly offended. He was patient 
and long-suffering, but this patience and 
long-suffering had its limits. He had 
loved her dearly—none knew that better 
than she—but the love had its limits also. 
His handsome face looked rather grave and 
stern. His manner was anything but lover- 
like. - 
“The fact is, Frank,” she said at last, 
“T begin to think we have made a mis- 
take.” 

“Ts it not rather late in the day to 
begin to think that sort of thing, 
Lesbia ?” 

“*T dare say itis. I can’t help it, Tam 
sure. Bat we should never get on, Frank, 
and it’s much better to find it out now than 
when we are married,” 

“TI have tried to be patient with you, 
Lesbia, and to take no notice of your con- 
tinual outbursts of temper and petulance,” 
said Gilroy firmly, “but the time for an 
explanation has arrived at last, and I mean 
to have it,” 

“It’s entirely your own fault,” said 
Lesbia irrelevantly; “you never were in 
the least nice to me, or seemed to care,” 

“ You knew I cared. I have not petted 
and pampered you as one might pet and 
pamper a favourite lap-dog, I confess, But 
as long as I thought you loved me, I would 
have laid down my life for you any day. 
If you had loved me, Lesbia, you would 
have understood me.” 

“ Well, I understand you now, at any 
rate,” said Lesbia tartly, “and [ don’t want 
this farce to go on any longer.” 

“Do you mean that you wish our en- 
gagement to be at an end?” 

“Yes. I am tired of it, 
never get on.” 


We should 





She took off her engagement ring and 
looked at it. With a sudden burst of anger 
Gilroy snatched it from her and flung 
it far from him into the shrubbery. 

“There, that is the end of it all,” he 
said harshly; “and I know well enough 
whom [ have to thank for this piece of 
work. It is that wretched apology for a 
man who flatters you till your head is 
turned, I wish you joy of him.” 

“You are very rude!” said Lesbia, 
rather frightened at his tone. 

“Of course I have seen it coming on for 
some time,” went on Gilroy, taking no 
notice’of her. ‘These sentimental, poetical 
speeches that you enjoy so! I never made 
love to you like that, thank Heaven! but 
I'll wager my love for you was as much 
stronger than his as sunlight is stronger 
than moonlight. But it is dead now, and 
you have no more power to hurt me, [’m 
not even going to say that you have 
destroyed my faith in women, which is 
what most men would say under the cir- 
cumstances, because you have not. You've 
not even ruined my life, Lesbia.” 

“You are talking very unkindly,” said 
Lesbia, distinctly annoyed that he did not 
show more regret at the cancelling of the 
engagement. ‘I am sure I don’t want to 
ruin anybody’s life, I am very sorry 
about it.” 

“Are you?” Hoe laughed a littl. “I 
believe you care so little about my feelings, 
Lesbia, that you would ask me to be best 
man at your wedding. You haven't an 
atom of heart.” 

“ Yes, I have—for the right person.”. 

“ And the right person is Blake, I sup- 
pose,” said Gilroy, biting his lip. ‘* Well, 
as I said before, [ wish you joy.” 

“ You talk as if Mr. Blake and I were 
engaged.” 

“ What? Have you really waited to 
be off with the old love before you are on 
with the new? From what I have seen I 
should not have imagined that to be the 
case.” 

“Tf you are going to talk like this,” said 
Lesbia, “I think [ had better goin. Good 
night.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke. 
Gilroy looked at it scornfully, and then 
burst into a harsh laugh. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “ you 
can bid me good night and good-bye as 
calmly as though we were mere acquaintances 
of a week! We who have pledged ourselves 
to pass all our lives together, and who, in 
three weeks’ time, were to have been man 
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and wife! They say some women have no 
feelings, and I suppose you are one of 
them. I could find it in my heart to hope 
that you will be punished for this, Lesbia.” 

**T have told you I am sorry,” said Lesbia 
with stiff impatience. 

‘‘Yes—but in such a tone! Almost as if 
you hated me! And this is to be farewell 
for ever, Lesbia?” * 

“IT suppose so.” 

“Then it shall be for ever! With ms 
there is never any going back on my word. 
Once broken our troth shall bo always 
broken. If you were to find that you had 
made a mistake and were to come and tell 
me that you loved me best after all, I warn 
you that it would be useless,” 

“TI am not likely to tell you such a 
thing.” 

‘Good-bye, then,” said Gilroy, just 
touching her hand with his outsiretched 
fingers. ‘Good-bye, Lesbia. I believe I 
know you better than you know yourself, 
and that you will find out your mistake— 
when it is too late.” 

He turned and left her. 

With a certain sense of triumphant un- 
easiness Lesbia prepared for her last sitting 
to Rupert Blake. She had not told her 
father of her broken engagement; she 
dreaded his anger too much. But she had 
defiantly flung the gauntlet down before 
Jenny, who, pale and angry, had spoken to 
her as she had never been spoken to in her 
life before. 

‘You have flung away a flower for a 
weed,” she had said, “ the substance for the 
shadow. You deserve to be unhappy, 
Lesbia.” 

But Lesbia did not look at all unhappy 
this afternoon as she sat in her poppy- 
wreathed hat smiling into Rupert Blake’s 
large brown eyes. She felt there was a 
romantic flavour about this new love which 
the old had never possessed. 

“And so this is our last sitting!” she 
said, as the artist took up his brushes, “I 
shall feel quite dull without my pleasant 
afternoons,” 

“How sweet of you to say so,” replied 
the artist. “I wish I could believe it is 
true. As for me, I dare not tell you how I 
shall feel. My lips are sealed, and I 
cannot tell you all that is in my heart,” 

Lesbia blushed and looked down. 
Evidently Frank had not confided to his 
friend the dismal fact that he had been 
jilted. 

“Have you seen Mr, Gilroy this morn- 
ing?” she asked rather nervously. 





“Yes,” answered the artist in a sighing 
tone. ‘I have.” 

* And what did he—how did he seem?” 
demanded Lesbia, unable to refrain from 
asking now Frank bore himself under the 
blow. 

‘** He seemed the same a3 usual—in rude, 
almost vulgar health. Some people are so 
aggressively strong,” said Rupert, his slight 
figure bending more than ever. 

* And he didn’t say anything about— 
me?” asked Lesbia, who was not pleased 
at the idea that Gilroy should be going 
about as usual. 

“No. But why should we speak of him! 
Let us talk about ourselves.” 

* But I must speak of him. I want to 
tell you something. You remember I[ 
said that Mr. Gilroy never understood 
me?’ 

“T remember—yes. It was very sad. 
You deserved to ba understood,” said 
Rupert, mildly sympathetic. 

He had discovered that Colonel Dixon 
was not the rich man he had supposed him 
to be, and the quality of his sympathy and 
admiration was now neither so pronounced 
nor so warm as formerly. 

But Lesbia rushed upon her fate. 

“Well, after you talked to me, I 
seemed to see things more clearly. I 
realised that it would never do for me to 
marry Frank. It would be frightful to 
pass one’s life in the society of a person 
who constantly misunderstood one—and so 
I have broken our engagement off.” 

There was dead silence, A light wind 
ruffled the scarlet petals of Lesbia’s poppies, 
and shook a few of the blue lupin flowers 
to the ground. 

“‘Isn’t it a pity to cancel an engagement 
so hastily?” said Mr. Blake, in a business- 
like tone. “Have you thought it over 
thoroughly ?” 

‘Quite thoroughly. I have considered 
the question most carefully. I wonder 
Frank has not told you.” 

“Well, I suppose a woman knows her 
own heart best, but I confess it seems to 
me that you are making a mistake,” said 
Rupert, busily painting at Lesbia’s eyebrows 
and looking at his model quite unmoved. 
“ Gilroy’s a good fellow.” 

“T thought you would have sympathised 
with me at once. You have always in- 
sinuated that we were not suited to each 
other.” 

“Oh, there you are quite mistaken, my 
dear Miss Dixon. I merely asked you if 
you were quite sure that you had chosen 
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the right man, because there seemed to be 
so much, er—friction between you occasion- 
ally. But of course you are quite right to 
break off the match if you feel that you are 
not going to be happy. Only please don't 
speak as if I had anything to do with it. 
Indeed my serious advice to you is to re- 
consider the matter.” 

Lesbia turned sick and faint. So this 
was the man for whom she had given up 
her lover! This man who had made dis- 
guised love to her for weeks, had caused 
her to break her troth, and who now told 
her in the coldest of voices that she had 
better ‘‘ reconsider the matter.” 

After a pause the artist spoke again : 

‘“*T take so deep an interest in you, Miss 
Dixon, that I shall hope to hear that you 
will soon have made up your little tiff with 
Gilroy I am going abroad next week, and 
I shal] expect to hear of you soon as Mrs. 
Gilroy ” 

“You are going abroad?” 

Lesbia fixed her eyes upon him. She 
wondered if she had ever made Gilroy 
suffer as she was suffering now. The pain, 
the shame, the humiliation, of having given 
this man her love unasked seemed to stifle 
her. 

“ Yes—abroad,” said Rupert airily, sur- 
veying the portrait with his head on one 
side. ‘I have had enough of England for 
the next couple of years at any rate. One 
rusts here. I want to make some studies 
of Egyptian scenery. You should persuade 
Gilroy ‘to come abroad too after you are 
married. We might make up a party.” 

Lesbia smiled bitterly. 

‘*T shall never marry Frank,” she said 
in a low voice. She was thinking of his 
last words to her. She knew now that he 
held her in light esteem, and that she had 
fallen from her high estate. 

“Well, don’t worry about it,” said 
Rupert cheerfully. ‘“ Come and look at the 
portrait, and tell me what you think of 
it.’ , 

Lesbia rose and went over to the picture 
of herself. She stood musingly gazing at 
it for a few moments. Then she turned to 
the artist. 

“Frank was right,” she said, with a hard 
little laugh. “You have flattered me, and 
it does not suit me to be flattered ! 


A year later Gilroy, who had been absent 
from home on a prolonged holiday, found 
himself once more riding down the country 
lanes where he and Lesbia had once walked 
together as betrothed lovers. He was so 





heart-whole that he smiled as he thought 
of that far-off time, and he switched at 
the sweet-scented hedges with his riding- 
whip as he passed, out of pure gaiety of 
heart, 

As he turned a corner, he came face 
to face with Jenny, who was on foot. He 
dismounted and walked beside her. They 
had not met since the day when he had 
gone away from the Manor in the character 
of a rejected lover. That time was upper- 
most in both their minds, 

“ Lesbia is wretched,” said Jenny, after a 
little desultory conversation, in her brus- 
quest manner. ‘* When are you coming to 
see her?” 

“ Never!” said Gilroy uncompromisingly. 

“You know that animal painter went 
away without proposing?” 

“ T imagined so’when I heard he was in 
Egypt. But I wasn’t aware that he was an 
animal-painter.” 

“You know what I mean. 
is sorry now.” 

Gilroy stopped and took one of her hands 
in his. 

“ Believe me, my dear loyal little Jenny, 
when I tell you that were Lesbia the last 
woman in the world, I would never, never 
marry her. She has shown herself too 
heartless, I did not go abroad to get cured 
of my very foolish infatuation for her, 
because I was cured before I went.” 

Jenny sighed, and turned away her head. 
She had done her best, and how hopeless 
that best was the expression of his face 
told her. 

“But I have come home with every 
intention of marrying a wife,” went on 
Gilrey, trying to look into her beautiful 
dark-fringed grey eyes, “and I think I 
shall be very thankful to Lesbia for having 
treated me so abominably.” 

“Why?” The grey eyes turned and 
met his now, full of honest surprise. 

“She has shown me the difference 
between false and true,” said Gilroy, smiling 
at her. “Jenmy, don’t you understand 
me %” 

And stooping, he kissed her hand. 


And Lesbia 
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‘* LOVE the gift is love the debt,” 
Take the lesson, sweetly set. 

O cold youth! to whom love’s boon 
Comes as roses do in June, 

Fresh and fragrant, lightly won 

By the misses of the sun ; 
Blooming equally for all, 

In wild or parterre, cot or hall. 
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Take the gift so freely given 

As the oh aot under Heaven ; 

It will light the darkest day, 

It will smooth the roughest way ; 
Hush the sigh, recall the smile, 
Full and patient all the while, 
Only never quite forget, 

‘* Love the gift is love the debt.” 


For a dreadful day will come, 
en eyes are dim, and lips are dumb; 
Or love reluctantly may turn 
From the hearts that proudly spurn ; 
Wearied of the chili reply, 
Of the happy hours let by 
Of baffied yearning, vain regret ; 
‘* Love the gift is love the debt.” 


Then in full the tribute pay, 

Give the pittance while you may ; 
Blossoms droop and sunbeams fade, 
Of the dark hours be afraid ; 

Lest some day you vainly plead 

For help and strength in bitter need ; 
Think, when hope and faith are met, 
*‘ Love the gift is love the debt.” 





SCUTTLED. 


By T. E. SOUTHEE. 


Author of ‘‘ Weatherbound,” ‘‘ Waterlogged,” ‘‘ The Sole 
Survivor,” ‘‘A Haunted Memory,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER I. ‘ALL IN THE DOWNS.” 


It was a dull, dreary morning in Novem- 
ber when a stage-coach, drawn by four 
handsome greys, stopped at the door of a 
large red-bricked house, situated at the ex- 
tremity of High Street, in the ancient and 
loyal city of Canterbury. The door was 
immediately opened, and an old grey-headed 
footman brought out a quantity of luggage, 
which was duly hoisted up and deposited 
on the roof. This done, the guard took his 
seat, vociferated ‘“‘ Now, sir!” and then 
blew a short, sharp blast on his horn. 

While all this was going on outside, in 
the hall, a young man of two-and-twenty 
was folded in his mother’s arms in a long, 
mutual, and loving embrace. 

To tear himself away, to kiss and bid 
adieu to his sisters, and to wring the hand 
of faithful old Robert, was the work of a 
moment, and the next he was on the box 
by the coachman’s side. * 

The guard blew a long flourish on his 
horn, the horses pranced, the driver cracked 
his whip, and away they went, the “Phoenix” 
bowling along towards the great metro- 
polis. 

The lady whose only son had just de- 
parted was the widow of Dr. Gilmore, a 
physician of good repute, who had died 
lately rather suddenly, and at his death 
his widow found herself in that very dis- 
agreeable and anomalous position, designated 
by the world “in reduced circumstances.” 
This same world said a good many rather 





cruel things about the doctor and his wife, 
about their extravagance and improvidence, 
and pretended to have a large amount of 
sympathy and pity for the widow and her 
family ; but it did nothing to help her, and 
when it was reported that her son Charley 
was going out to the West Indies to look 
after a sugar plantation, which had been 
left to Mrs. Gilmore by an uncle, who died 
in Trinidad—which said plantation had 
not of late years brought any adequate 
return to its owner—it only laughed and 
said he-was going on a wild goose chase, 

Charles Gilmore’s destination in London 
was the Commercial Road, where resided 
his uncle, his father’s brother, a merchant 
and shipowner, to whom he was to pay a 
short visit previous to his departure. But 
of his journey to London and this visit I 
have nothing to say. His passage had been 
arranged for by Mr. Gilmore in a West 
Indian trader, the ‘“ Euphemia,” of Aber- 
deen, classed A 1 at Lloyd’s, Martin Farley 
captain and part owner. 

As is often the case, the vessel was not 
ready for sea on the day appointed for 
sailing ; but as it was said she was under 
engagement to break ground on a certain 
date, she hauled out of the dock and dropped 
down to Gravesend. Mr, Gilmore was in- 
formed of this, but it was stated that the 
passengers were not to join the ship until 
she was ready to sail. Accordingly on the 
third morning Charles and his uncle started 
for Gravesend. 

On arriving there they engaged a boat. 

“What ship, sir?” asked the boat- 
man. 

“The ‘ Euphemia,’ a black barque, with 
a yellow streak.” 

“She's gone, sir, sailed last tide.” 

At first Mr. Gilmore seemed inclined to 
doubt the man, but on pulling about and 
not finding her among the vessels at 
anchor, he became convinced that he was 
right. 

“What the deuce does Farley mean by 
this?” he exclaimed. “‘ I don’t understand 
it!” 

‘** What’s to be done?” asked Charles. 

“Take the coach and go on to Deal ; she’ll 
be sure to anchor in the Downs,” replied 
the waterman. 

This was accordingly done, and they 
arrived at Deal late in theevening. It had 
been a cold rainy day, the wind blowing 
freshly from the south-west ; but towards 
sunset it had increased toa gale, with an 
unpromising blackness in that quarter, and 
the sun went down lurid and red. 
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To Mr. Gilmore’s enquiry if the 
“ Euphemia” had arrived, the answer was 
that she had “just put back.” 

“Put back!” he exclaimed. “ Well, I 
don’t understand that fellow Farley. It 
almost seems as if he wanted to shirk 
taking you, Charley. If he wasn’t an old 
fellow, with a wife and family, I should 
think he fancied you would prove too 
attractive to his lady passengers ! ” 

“Lady passengers !” echoed Charles, “I 
say, uncle, you are sly; you didn’t say any- 
thing about ladies. Who are they, and what 
are they like?” 

“Not so fast, my boy. Their name is 
Harding, and they are mother and daughter. 
I have never seen them. All I know 
about them is that they are Creoles.” 

“Creoles! Good heavens!” 

“What's the matter now?” 
uncle. 

“ Why, they are darkies, are they not?” 

** No, they are pure white. If they had 
a particle of black blood in them, they 
would not be Creoles.” 

“Why, then, are they called Creoles?” 
asked Charles, 

“Because they are born in the West 
Indies.” 

“Thank you, sir. I shall remember.” 

* Yes, you had better, for these Creoles 
are very touchy on the point of colour.” 

‘What would you gentlemen like to 
take?” asked the landlord of the “ Cinque 
Ports Arms,” as he ushered them into a 
large and comfortable room, with a blazing 
fire in the grate. 

“T’ll have a glass of brandy-and-water, 
strong and hot,” replied Mr. Gilmore ; 
“and then we'll talk about something to 
eat.” 

“T’m not much used to hot grog,” replied 
Charles, as the landlord looked towards 
him ; “ but under the circumstances I think 
I will follow suit.” 

“And now, my friend,” said. Mr. Gil- 
more, when the landlord returned with the 
grog, “this gentleman is a passenger going 
out to the West Indies. He missed the 
ship at Gravesend, and the men outside 
tell us she is now in the Downs. Is there 
any chance of his getting on board to- 
night ?” 

“No, sir; no, it’s not to be thought of. 
I should not care to trust myself, or see 
any one else trust themselves, in an open 
boat on such a night as this. Besides, 
there’s no occasion; the ship can’t sail in 
the teeth of such a gale.” 

The supper was ended and the two sat 
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by the fire smoking, and, if the truth must 
be told, indulging in another glass of hot 
grog, when a dull, distant report, loud and 
heavy, came from the sea. 

“ What is that?” asked Charles. 

“ A ship in distress,” replied Mr. Gilmore, 
and he tovk out his watch and listened, 
and ere the minute had quite elapsed there 
came the roar of another gun, and again 
another. 

“ There’s a ship ashore, and the life-boat 
has gone out to her,” said the landlord, 
who at this moment entered the room. 

“T thought so,” replied Mr, Gilmore. 
“T hope it is not the ‘ Euphemia.’ ” 

* Can’t tell, sir. It’s the ‘Gull’ as fired.” 

“Well, I hope not; but at any rate it’s 
an awful night.” 

They sat on smoking for more than an 
hour. The storm raged, and the heavy 
waves thundered on the shore. Stoicism 
may do its utmost, but it would be a poor 
heart which could not sympathise with 
those who were exposed t» the fury of such 
a storm as was now raging, thought Mr. 
Gilmore. 

“T can’t help thinking of those poor 
ladies,” said Charles, breaking the long 
silence. 

“Yes, rather an unpropitious beginning 
to the voyage. You may thank your stars 
that you are not exposed to this gale.” 

“I do, sir, Ido; but I hope it’s not the 
‘Euphemia’ that’s come to grief.” 

‘“‘ We are all in Heaven’s hands, my boy, 
and I hope so also; but it’s late, let us 
retire.” 

The following morning the landlord, 
having noticed the anxiety of the two 
gentlemen as to the wreck, and wishing to 
set their minds at ease, tapped at Mr. 
Gilmore’s door and said : 

“The ship has gone to pieces, sir; but 
the crew and passengers are saved.” 

“Thank Heaven!” was the response. 
* Do you know the ship’s name?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s the ‘Able Gower,’ of 
London, a large ship bound to the Isle of 
France with a valuable cargo.” 

** How is the weather ¢” 

** The gale is moderating.” 


CHAPTER II. 
‘6 4 WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA.” 


Captain Far.ey was walking the poop- 
deck with a lowering brow, and was evi- 
dently in no very amiable humour. He 
was a man of about fifty years of age, and 
report said that in his youth he had been 
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wild, and some of his acquaintances were 
wont to plague him by reealling the not 
very creditable escapades of former days, 
the remembrance of which did not seem of 
a pleasant character. It may be that the 
captain was recalling some of his youthful 
freaks, for his aspect was decidedly cross and 
ill-humoured. He was holding on to the 
mizen backstay watching a shore boat, which 
was pulling out and evidently making for 
the “ Euphemia,” and contained Charles 
Gilmore and his uncle, and he was mutter- 
ing curses on the wind and weather, which 
had upset his little plan of sailing without 
the former. 

“You would not listen to me, sir,” said 
the mate, a short, thick-set man, with a 
broad, red face deeply pitted with the 
small-pox, “I told you we'd be best 
without him.” 

“Hold your tongue, Hicks,” said the 
captain savagely ; “it would have been all 
right if it had not been for this cursed gale. 
You know I could not have refused to take 
him.” 

“T suppose not; but it’s deuced un- 
fortunate.” 

“Yes, for him, at any rate. 
they are.” 

In another minute Charles and his uncle 
stood on the quarter-deck. Captain Farley 
got, as he expected, a good wigging, and 
then, with a “ Heaven speed you,” and 
a cordial shake of the hand, Mr Gilmore 
went over the side, and Charles was fairly 
launched on his voyage. 

The gale had to a great extent subsided, 
but it still blew strongly, and the sea was 
rough, and as this was Charles’s first ex- 
perience of stormy weather at sea, he very 
soon retired to his berth, and was prostrated 
by sea-sickness. How he passed the night 
he did not know; but after daylight the 
wind subsided, and he grew better and 
made his appearance in the cuddy, and 
was introduced to Mrs. Harding and her 
daughter Edith. 

These ladies were old sailors, and had 
not suffered the miseries of sea-sickness, 
but they could still sympathise with those 
who did. 

Independent of his recent sufferings 
Charles Gilmore was not in his usual spirits; 
he had left behind him all that he loved 
best in the world, and he was depressed 
and sad. Besides this there was something 
in the looks and manner of the captain 
and mate that repelled him; and this, and 
the fact that he had not slept on the previous 
night, induced him to retire early to his 
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berth to pass a second night at anchor 
in the Downs, When he awoke in the 
morning he found the wind had changed, 
and the ship was under weigh, bowling 
along down Channel with “‘a wet sheet and 
a flowing sea, and a wind that follows fast,” 
much to the satisfaction of all on board. 

The morning was fine and bright, and 
for the time of year warm, and when Charles 
came on deck he found the two lady pas- 
sengers there before him. They greeted 
him kindly, and hoped he had passed a 
better night. Mrs. Harding, though past 
forty, was still a very beautiful woman, with 
all the grace of carriage and amiability 
and warmth of manner which are the 
characteristics of the Creole race; but it 
was in Edith Harding that these were most 
prominent. In addition to the delicate 
beauty of her form and features, her eyes, 
large and languishing, were horribly in- 
clined to sparkle, and her mouth more often 
than not was garnished with the most 
roguish of smiles, luxuriant hair, small 
and beautifully shaped feet and hands, and 
a voice which was melody itself completed 
the charm which the grace of her carriage 
and the cordiality of her manner had 
commenced, 

There is no place like shipboard to dis- 
cover a man or a woman’s character, and to 
make people you have never seen before 
either intimate friends or avowed enemies. 

In the present instance, though Charles 
Gilmore forbore from all contentions with 
the captain and mate and warred not with 
their opinions, he was not long in dis- 
covering that if he valued his peace of 
mind he must not oppose or contradict his 
rather irascible skipper or his mate. Indeed 
these two made themselves so disagreeable 
that it seemed, not only to Gilmore himself, 
but also to his two fellow passengers, that 
they were seeking to find some means of 
quarrelling with him. 

On the other hand, Captain Farley seemed 
especially anxious to make himself agreeable 
to the Hardings, and to them he never was 
more unpleasant than when he strove to be 
agreeable, 


CHAPTER III, OUT ON THE GRAND OLD OCEAN, 


We left the “ Euphemia ” bearing down 
Channel with a strong south-east breeze. 
The English Channel in the month of 
December, at least as far as temperature is 
concernéd, is not the most agreeable locality 
in the world ; then came the Bay of Biscay 
with its tumultuous seas and adverse gales, 
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which did not contribute to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the passengers on board the 
good barque “ Euphemia.” 
noyances and discomforts were now all past, 
and they were hoping that there would be no 
more of these sea horrors during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. 

To Charles Gilmore and the Hardings it 
was a time of daily increasing happiness. 
The wind was fair, the sea was smooth, 
ahead was the vast Atlantic, above the 
glorious blue heavens. Day by day Charley 
had been growing in favour with these two 
amiable ladies. He was one of those who, 
if he applied for admittance to the inmost 
sympathies of the human heart, never failed 
to obtain an entrance. His grief for the 
loss of his father, his sorrow at his separation 
from his mother and sister, and his lonely 
position, together with the reciprocation of 
feeling and ideas, had made them far more 
intimate with him than many persons they 
had known for years. There were few sub- 
jects on which he could not converse; and 
on whatever subject he spoke, there was 
something more displayed than ordinary 
judgement. 

Another bond of union was their mutual 
dislike and distrust of Captain Farley and his 
crew. Things were not going very smoothly 
on board the “ Euphemia.” The skipper was 
captious and ill-tempered, and the crew 
sullen and, at times, half inclined to be 
mutinous. Indeed, had it not been that 
they were afraid of Farley’s violence, they 
would have secured him as a prisoner and 
offered the command to the mate. Had 
they done so they might have found that 
they had sprung out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

It was at this time that an incident 
occurred which somewhat opened Gilmore’s 
eyes as to the character of the skipper and 
his mate. One night as he lay in his berth, 
between sleeping and waking, he heard 
voices in the cabin, apparently in earnest 
conversation, and on listening found that 
the voices were those of the captain and the 
mate. Presently the former exclaimed in 
louder tones than usual : 

‘No, no, man! Who ever heard of a 
West Indiaman catching fire? At any 
rate I’m not going to try it. No, scuttling 
I started with, and scuttling I shall stick to.” 

* What about Mr. Gilmore?” 

“That’s the knotty point,” replied the 
captain ; “I must think about that. I shall 
have another tot and then turn in.” 

There was a pause, and then the mate 
asked : 
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“ What about Ross, is he all right?” 

‘“* Yes, he’s safe enough.” 

Again there was a pause, followed by the 
stumbling of feet up the companion ladder. 
Then while Gilmore lay cogitating on the 
conversation, there came several violent 
snorts as of a drunken man in his sleep, 
and eventually the sound of a heavy body 
falling on the deck. He rose and opened 
the door of his berth, and there in a con- { 
fused heap lay the skipper, breathing 
heavily, and muttering: 

“Empty casks, indeed! Hodgson’s Pale 
Ale! I should say so, rather !” 

Charles Gilmore returned to his berth, 
but sleep never again visited his eyes that 
night. He could not make out very-clearly | 
the nature of the danger which threatened 
him, but there was danger of some sort, he 
was perfectly convinced. At the same 
time he was also firmly persuaded that 
whatever the peril was, he, individually, 
was powerless to avert it. 

The question he was debating with him- 
self now was, should he tell his fellow- 
passengers what he had overheard? If he 
did, what good purpose could be served? At 
last he decided not to alarm the Hardings, 
but to keep his secret to himself. 


CHAPTER IV. A PHANTOM ISLAND. 


More than three weeks had passed, 
the trades had long since been reached, 
and the ship had been bowling away under 
a press of canvas at a good rate. But 
now, though the day was remarkably 
fine, the breeze was variable, at one time 
quite light, at another so strong that the 
studding-sails had to be taken in, and the 
royal and sky-sails had to be furled. Mean- 
time the sky was serene and bright, but 
towards evening it became sultry and 
oppressive, The sea was as smooth as glass, 
not a breath of wind dimpled its surface. 

‘Mrs. and Miss Harding were seated on 
the poop taking their tea. It was the 
second dog watch, and all hands were on 
deck when they were startled by a cry 
of “ Land ho!” 

“Tand!” exclaimed the captain. 
“Nonsense! There’s no land within a 
thousand miles of us; it’s absurd !” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hicks, rubbing his 
eyes, “this beats me. I’ve heard of the 
‘Flying Dutchman’ and the ‘Phantom Ship,’ 
but what’s this ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell,” replied 
Captain Farley. “All I know is that I 
sailed these seas for thirty years, man and 
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boy, and have never heard or seen any- 
thing of land in these latitudes ! ” 

* But, Captain Farley!” exclaimed Edith, 
“it’s so plain, it must be land!” 

“ Perhaps we have fallen on a discovery !” 
suggested Gilmore. ‘Look at that headland, 
surely that cannot be an optical illusion ?” 

The captain made no answer, and he and 
the mate continued to walk the deck in 
silence. The breeze freshened, and at last 
scepticism gave place to conviction, and 
desirous of not running into danger, Captain 
Farley ordered the barque’s course to be 
altered, and she bore away to the southward. 
She had scarcely come to the wind, and the 
yards had been trimmed, when the whole 
vanished, as it were, into thesea. Exclama- 
tions of astonishment burst from all hands 
while the captain said : 

“T knew it could not be real, and yet I 
must confess I was so far deceived that I 
thought it best to give it a wide berth. 
Square away, Mr. Hicks, and get the stun- 
sail on her again.” 

The barque had hardly resumed her 
course when a sudden calm fell upon them ; 
and as in tropical latitudes there is scarcely 
any twilight, almost simultaneously with 
the setting of the sun darkness fell upon 
the sea. 

The moon had not yet risen, and the sky 
was ablaze with millions of stars, shining 
out in all their glittering effulgence. We 
have no desire to depreciate the beauties of 
an English summer night ; but the clearness 
and soft transparency of a tropical sky is 
something quite different. The English sky 
appears tobe a solid plain, brilliantly studded 
with stars. In the tropics the great planets 
hang pendulous, like globes of liquid fire ; 
you could, as it were, see above and beyond 
them. In short, they seemed swimming in 
the blue ether. 

Then came the full-orbed moon, shedding 
her silvery light on the calm, glass-like 
sea. 

“How strangely beautiful!” exclaimed 
Charles Gilmore. ‘“ What an expanse of 
glittering waters! What a stream of glorious 
light, forming, as it were, a path leading 
right up to the gates of heaven !” 

“ Yes,” sighed Edith, “a night such as 
this seems like a foretaste of heaven !” 

Captain Farley laughed, saying: 

“T am afraid it is more likely to be a 
portent of a storm.” 

“T hope not, Captain Farley,” said Mrs. 
Harding, “I think we had enough storms 
in the Channel and the Bay of Biscay to 
last for the whole of the voyage.” 





“Sufficient for the day, or rather of the 
night, is the beauty thereof,” put in Gil- 
more ; “ let us not anticipate evil ! ” 

“Philosophers may talk,” sneered the 
captain, “but storms and gales pay no 
attention,” and he turned on his heels and 
walked away. 

“What a cross old thing!” whispered 
Edith ; “I’m sure you said nothing offen- 
sive, ’ 

“ And he said nothing but what is true,” 
laughed Gilmore. 

“ Perhaps not; but it was the way in 
which it was said,” replied Edith. “ Why 
is he always trying to snub you?” 

As she said this she raised her large, soft 
blue eyes to his, almost coquettishly, and 
he thought what beautiful eyes they were. 
She smiled and slightly coloured as he 
gazed down at her, and she gave him a 
glance which would have touched the heart 
of a less susceptible fellow than he was. 
How exquisitely lovely she looked as she 
sat there in the moonlight! There was 
something in the calm serenity of the scene, 
something in the hush and tranquillity of 
the night, which touched a tender chord in 
his heart. There was, too, something in her 
voice, so clear and soft, which caused him a 
curious throb of delight, and produced a 
sensation quite new to him. 

“What are you thinking of?” she 
whispered. 

“ Thinking of, Miss Harding,” he replied. 
*T am afraid you would be offended if I 
were to tell you.” 

“ How tiresome you are; how can I tell 
unless I know what it was ?” 

“ Then I was thinking how very beauti- 
ful you were !” 

“Tt’s the first time Mr. Gilmore has 
appeared in the character of a flatterer, and 
I don’t think it becomes him.” 

“Truth is not flattery,” he said sen- 
tentiously. 

Edith rose gracefully and made him a 
profound curtsy, and then, turning to her 
mother, said : ’ 

“ Now, mamma, I think it is time for 
us to retire,” and with a pleasant “ good 
night,” they both disappeared down the 
companion. 


CHAPTER V. A BRIGHT VISION CLOUDED. 


At this point a new vista opened in 
Charley Gilmore’s life. He was a novice 
in love, and though the growth of his 
passion had been rapid, he had not realised 
its meaning. When his eyes tirst rested on 
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Edith Harding he was attracted by her 
beauty only ; but as time went on, and he 
found that virtue and excellence were joined 
to beauty, talent, and sweetness of temper, 
he experienced a sort of pleasure he had 
never known before, a thrill of satisfaction 
when he noticed the evident pleasure she 
took in his society and conversation. 

It has been said that in love we idolise 
the object, and place it apart, looking upon 
it as superior to all others. In a certain 
sense this is true; at any rate it was true 
as far as Charley Gilmore was concerned. 
But then Edith Harding was not only 
capable of feeling, but also of exciting 
deep and intense emotion, and although he 
had hitherto been considered rather a stolid 
and unemotional man, he, too, was capable 
of deep and ardent feeling, and in the 
depths of his heart there were the ‘germs of 
strong passions. But like many other men 
of ardent and impassive nature, he was not 
easily excited ; but like the sea, when its 
waves are once aroused, they are not to be 
easily repressed. His acquaintance with 
Edith Harding, short as it was, had opened 
up new feelings and new emotions. 

There was one great obstacle in the way. 
Were his pecuniary circumstances at the 
present time such as would warrant him in 
trying to win this girl’s love? His answer 
was No, and yet such was the fascina- 
tion of her presence, and such was daily 
becoming the over-mastering nature of his 
passion, that he felt sure that if she gave him 
the least encouragement he should succumb 
to it and declare his love. But then if 
giving his heart and gaining hers were to 
produce misery to both, ought he not to 
restrain his voice, if he could not restrain 
his eyes ? 

His position wags a peculiar one. He 
could not fly from her, he could not escape 
the daily temptation of her presence. 
Again, Mrs Harding was kind-hearted 
and liberal-minded, and he felt that she 
would think more about her daughter’s 
happiness than of his somewhat anomalous 
position ; but what chance was there of his 
gaining her father’s consent? But then 
came the voice of hope, suggesting that the 
estate might not be in so bad a state as the 
attorney had represented. Indeed, Mrs. 
Harding had thrown out some broad hints 
as to his honesty. But could he stake the 
tranquillity of his whole life, and the hap- 


piness of this sweet girl on so frail a struc- | 
ture? The answer he gave to this question | 


was again an emphatic No! Such were 


the thoughts that agitated him as he paced | 





the poop deck the morning following the 
incidents related in the last chapter. 

As far as the present aspect of the 
heavens was concerned, there was no 
prospect of the storm which Captain Farley 
had predicted. 

That gentleman and Oliver Hicks, the 
mate, were pacing the deck, and at the 
same time carrying on an animated con- 
versation. The mate seemed greatly ex- 
cited, and the rubicundity of his face and 
nose was more observable than ever. 

“ T should very much like to know what 
those men are talking about,” said Edith to 
her mother as she sat on a hen-coop and 
reclined against the mizzen rigging. “I 
don’t know why it is, mamma,” she con- 
tinued, after a pause, “ but they seem to be 
plotting.” 

“ Nonsense, dear,” replied Mrs. Harding ; 
“it’s something about the latitude or 
longitude, or the dead-reckoning. Captains 
and mates are always disputing about such 
sort of things.” 

*‘T don’t think so, because Mr. Hicks 
looks first at Mr. Gilmore and then at us, 
and then Captain Farley looks at Mr. 
Gilmore and seems to scowl.” 

* That’s quite true; but then he always 
seems to scowl at him. I never saw a man 
so altered.” 

“ Altered! I should think so; why I 
believe he’s half-drunk now ; and as to his 
cruelty to that poor cabin boy, it is 
shocking.” 

“True, dear, and I shall be very glad 
when the voyage is over,” replied Mrs. 
Harding. 

“So shall I,” responded Edith, - “ for 
lately I have had a strange presentiment 
that it will not end without hurt and | 
danger.” 

“Nonsense! Presentiments! I don’t 
believe in them. Do you, Mr. Gilmore?” 
said she, turning round to him. 

“T’m not sure,” he replied; “there are 
so many strange things said on what seems 
to be unquestionable authority, with regard 
to omens and prognostications, that I am 
rather inclined to believe in them asa rule.” 

“Thank you,” replied Edith, with a 
pretty smile and a sly upward glance ; “I 
thought you would agree with me.” 

“T should not care to disagree with you, 
Miss Harding, if I could help it ; but what 
is the nature of your presentiment?” he 
asked. 

“That this voyage will not end without 
some misfortune, or hurt, or danger to 
either the ship or passengers.” 
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“T quite agree with you,” he replied, 
“but my opinion is not derived from 
prescience, but from knowledge,” and he 
related the conversation which he had 
overheard between the captain and the 
mate. 

“Scuttled ! what does that mean?” asked 
Mrs. Harding in a whisper. 

“To cut a hole or holes in a vessel to 
make her sink.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Edith; “how 
dreadful! Can nothing be done?” 

“Nothing!” he replied, “except to be 
careful not to let them know that we have 
any knowledge of their design.” 

“ But they will want to save themselves; 
they surely would not leave us to perish?” 
said Mrs. Harding. 

“That is a question I cannot answer, 
especially as regards yourselves,” he 
answered quietly; “but I am afraid, un- 
less Providence intervenes in some strange 
manner, my fate is sealed.” 

“But Mr. Gilmore,” broke in Mrs. 
Harding, “is there no way of escape?” 

“‘ None that I can see, my dear lady,” he 
replied ‘ We are in their toils, and I 
fancy we shall not receive much mercy at 
the hands of these cruel scoundrels,” 

“Why did you not tell us of this 
before?” asked Edith 

** Because I did not want to excite you. 
Indeed, I should not have told you now 
but for your presentiment.” 

‘‘T am very glad that you have opened 
our eyes to the danger by which we seem 
to be encompassed,” said Mrs, Harding. 
“To have been sent into eternity without 
a word of warning would have been sad 
indeed,” 

“Suppose this dastardly deed is to be 
done, when do you think it will be 
perpetrated ?” asked Edith. 

“* Not till we are nearer the land than we 
are now,” replied Gilmore, 

“Thank Heaven for that!” responded 
Mrs. Harding. “The time is short. 
Remember what the psalmist saith, ‘They 
ery unto the Lord in their trouble, and He 
delivereth them out of their distress.’ If 
we do this He may deliver us.” 

“Tm sure He will,” replied Edith. 
“ He'll never let such villains escape, and 


‘| leave us to perish! But,” she continued, 


laying her hand softly on his shoulder, 
““why do you think your life is in more 
danger than ours?” 

“Because they said nothing about you 
and your mother, they only discussed what 
was to be done with me.” 





CHAPTER VI, THE CLOUD GATHERS, 


THree days more passed, days of fair 
winds and tranquil seas, Since the conversa- 
tion related in the last chapter, the mind of 
Edith had undergone some change. She 
was becoming fonder of grave thoughts; 
she was more pensive, and there was a 
softness and gentleness in her manner 
which was very winning, more so than it 
had been before. Gilmore’s thoughts, too, 
had taken a higher turn ; there was also in 
his manner towards her a gentleness and 
tenderness which told her that if she thought 
of him he also thought as constantly of her. 

It was one of those beautiful nights 
which are only to be seen in tropical climes, 
and these two sat in the moonlight and 
conversed, They were quite alone, the 
man at the wheel was dozing, and the watch 
forward were doing a bit of caulking. 

Charles Gilmore, as he cast furtive 
glances at the sweet face, at the graceful 
pose of the perfect figure, was seized with 
an insane longing to make her there and 
then his own; to pass his arm round her 
supple waist, to kiss those ruby lips, and 
pour into her ears the story of his love. 

It was the sound of Edith’s voice which 
aroused him from a reverie which was every 
moment becoming more dangerous to him- 
self and the unconscious object of his pas- 
sionate longing. 

“ Have you any idea,” she asked, “how 
far we are from the land?” 

“ Captain Farley says we shall make it in 
three or four days, or a week,” he replied. 

“So soon,” she murmured, “I should 
like this to last for ever!” 

“So should I!” 

Then there was a pause, 

“Edith!” he said softly, “I may call 
you Edith, may I not, darling?” 

She looked down and blushed, and 
answered “ Yes,” 

The instant afterwards she was pressed to 
his bosom, and then 
If Heaven a draught of pleasure sweet 3 
One touch of joy to fill our hearts, 

Tis when the lips of lovers meet, 
And in each other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the silvery moon and the soft evening gale. 

“ Weren’t you surprised to find I loved 
you?” he asked, when he had released her 
from his embrace. 

“No,” she replied, “I knew it from the 
first, that is I thought so, but I could not 
be sure.” 

“And did you love me from the first, 
dearest ?” 
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“ Yes,” she murmured, and a bright blush 
suffused her cheeks and brow. 

Gilmore smiled, and taking her hand 
kissed: it fondly, saying: 

“My darling, I thank Heaven for this 
happiness !” 

At this moment there came a broad, 
bright, sudden flash of lightning, followed 
by a peal of distant thunder which died 
away with a mutter into the distance, and 
then all was silent, 

“How grand!” exclaimed Edith, 

“T think you had better go below, Miss 
Harding,” said Captain Farley, who had 
just come on deck, approaching her side ; 
“we are going to have some serious 
weather.” 

“Oh, Captain Farley, don’t send me 
below, please ; I never saw a storm at sea,” 
answered Edith. 

‘As you please,” he replied, “only you 
had better get your cloak. It looks queer 
to leeward !” 

At this instant the silence was again 
interrupted ;. another flash of lightning, 
followed by quick, sharp crashes of thunder. 
After this there was a long dead pause, 
only broken by the voice of the captain 
ordering the watch to be called to shorten 
sail. 

This was followed by a sleepy “Ay, 
ay, sir,” but the mate’s voice rang out 
sharp and clear: “ Call the watch, and look 
alive and get the stunsails into the top.” 

Meantime the watch below came on deck, 
and the barque was divested of all but her 
two square topsails and forecourse. 

The aspect of the heavens grew blacker 
and blacker to leeward, while the sky in the 
west was clear and bright, and the moon 
still shone with a silvery splendour ren- 
dered more brilliant by the dark clouds 
which came hurrying up from the east. 

Suddenly, as if by the wave of a 
magician’s wand, the sky and the whole 
surface of the ccean were enveloped in 
impenetrable darkness ; then a vivid flash 
of lightning lit with a lurid glare the black 
] expanse, ahd was followed by a deafening 
peal of thunder which seemed to burst open 
the floodgates of heaven, and the rain 
descended in torrents, 

Flash after flash of lightning, and peal 
after peal of thunder, followed in rapid 
succession ; but not a breath of wind stirred 
in the heavens, while in the intervals 
between the thunder a low, hoarse, rum- 
bling sound came from the eastward. 

The crew had just sent down the royal 
and top-gallant yards and housed the masts, 





and had commenced to haul out the reef 
tackles preparatory to reefing the topsails, 
when the gale suddenly swooped down 
upon them like a thunderbolt, and the 
‘*Euphemia” like a stricken deer flew 
before the wild and impetuous gale. 

All around was as dark as pitch, except 
when the lightning lit up the scene and 
made it the more appalling. There were no 
mountainous billows, for a sea no sooner 
raised its head than it was cut off and 
blown onward in a sheet of spray. The 
ocean seemed cowed and beaten down, and 
when the lightning illuminated the sea the 
vessel seemed floating in an ocean of foam. 

During all this Charles Gilmore and 
Edith Harding stood awestruck and fas- 
cinated. The grand phenomenon which was 
taking place before them was more sublime 
and magnificent than anything they had 
before witnessed, and their hearts were filled 
with reverence at this wonderful exhibition 
of the Creator’s power. 


CHAPTER VII. SHIPWRECKED. 


Two days passed. The easterly gale, 
though somewhat modified in its force, still 
continued, and the “Euphemia,” under 
close-reefed topsails and forecourse, was 
speeding on to her destination. 

During this time the conduct of Captain 
Farley had been materially altered, much 
to the astonishment of the crew. The small 
stores had been supplied with a liberality 
unknown before, and, apart from the 
ordinary occasions, “Grog ho!” had been 
called in the dog-watches, while his amia- 
bility to all was remarkable. 

On the third night it was the captain’s 
watch, and, contrary to his usual custom, he 
remained on deck during the whole of it. 
Shortly before midnight he was pacing the 
deck in an excited way, when he hailed the 
forecastle, calling on the watch to keep a 
good look-out. 

Eight bells had been struck, the watch 
had been called, and the men were slowly 
coming up from below, and those who had 
been keeping watch were anticipating a 
comfortable four hours’ snooze when : 

“ Breakers ahead!” was shouted by the 
look-out, and all was confusion. 

“ Starboard !” shouted the captain, “ hard 
a-starboard.” 

“Starboard it is, sir,” ‘answered the 
steersman, . 

The barque, as she rose on the mighty 
sea, gave a sheer to port, and when she 
reached the crest she seemed to hang back, 
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as if making an effort to escape her doom, 
and then descended on to a reef with a 
crash which made the whole fabric tremble. 

All was confusion on board, 

“Get out the long-boat!” shouted the 
captain. 

This was done, and the men were hurried 
into it before they could regain their 

- scattered senses, the painter was cast off, 
and the boat, under a elose-reefed lug, with 
its living freight, sped forward on the crest 
of a sea. At this moment there came a 
break in the clouds, and a gleam of moon- 
light fell upon the boat. 

“‘Where’s Mr. Gilmore and the ladies ?” 
cried a voice. 

“Hang Mr. Gilmore and the ladies!” 
cried Farley ‘‘ We’ve got to save our own 
lives.” 

* And leave “Mr. Gilmore and the ladies 
to perish? No, no, my lads! Dowse the 
lug and let us pull back to the ship.” 

A general shout proclaimed the ac- 
quiescence of the men in this suggestion, 
and the sail was lowered. They were in 
the trough of a great sea, and as the boat 
rose on the following billow, the crest curled 
over and burst on to the boat. This was 
followed by cries and shrieks, and then all 
was silent, save for the howling of the wind 
and the roaring of the billows. 


Charles Gilmore was fast asleep in his 
bunk when the vessel struck on the reef, 
and was suddenly awakened by the shock. 
He started up and hurriedly dressed himself, 
and was about to rush on deck, when to his 
surprise and consternation, he found that 
the door was fastened on the outside. The 
whole horror of his position flashed on him 
at once. He was a prisoner, and his 
violent efforts to break open the door were 
ineffectual. On deck there was the noise 
of tramping of feet, the confusion of many 
voices, and the sea breaking over the vessel 
with terrific violence. All these sounds 
told him that the danger was imminent, 
even if escape were possible. He was 
possessed of more than ordinary strength, 
and at last succeeded in breaking open the 
door. The noise on deck had ceased, but 
to his horror and consternation, there came 
shrieks and cries from the ladies’ cabins, 
and he knew that Edith and her mother 
were in the same peril as himself. Mad- 
dened by the idea of such treachery on the 
part of Farley, he sprang out on to the 
quarter-deck just in time to perceive that 
the ship was deserted, and to see the long- 
boat disappear in the gloom. 





At this moment a great billow came 
roaring across the reef, and broke over the 
barque. Gilmore seized hold of a backstay 
and clung te it like grim death. The water 
hissed and gurgled in his ears, and he 
seemed on the point of suffocation; but as 
he thought he must give in and let go, the 
water left him, and he gasped for breath. 

More dead than alive he descended to 
the ladies’ cabin, and, after much exertion, 
forced open the door of their berth and 
released them. 

‘Oh, Mr. Gilmore, what shall we do?” 
asked Mrs. Harding, ‘“‘ Has this happened 
by accident, or is it treachery ?” 

“Treachery, no doubt, my dear lady,” 
he answered; “‘or why were we imprisoned 
in our cabins ?” 

Just at this moment the barque was lifted 
on a monstrous wave, carried some distance 
on its crest, and then came down with a 
crash which made every timber in her crack 
and tremble, and at the same time a deluge 
of water came pouring down the hatchway. 

A few moments passed before they could 
regain their scattered senses, and then Edith 
threw herself into Gilmore’s arms, crying: 

‘Charley, dear, is there any hope ?” 

** None, I am afraid, dearest,” he replied. 
** Abandoned by all but God, it is He alone 
who can help us.” 

‘And He will,” replied Mrs. Harding. 
“ He is just’ and good, and will not allow 
the machinations of these villains to 
prosper.” 

The poor “ Euphemia” at this moment 
was again lifted from the rocks and carried 
forward on a huge billow; but this time 
she did not strike the reef, but had passed 
over it, and was, in short, afloat in deep 
water. 

Under the influence of a strong fiood- 
tide and these vast Atlantic billows, the 
vessel had been carried over the reef, and 
was now, so far, in comparative safety. 

“‘T wonder,” said Gilmore, when they had 
made their way on to the deck, ‘‘ whether 
those villains have carried out their in- 
tentions and scuttled her?” 

“In that case, I suppose, our fate is 
sealed ?” suggested Mrs. Harding. 

“ T am afraid so.” 

“Hark!” cried Edith, a short time 
afterward, “I hear the wash of water in 
the cabin!” f 

Gilmore descended the ladder and found 
at least twenty-four inches of water, and 
his heart sank within him. 

Their doom was sealed. It was only a 
question of time. 
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The Falmouth packet “ Eclipse,” com- 
manded by Lieutenant Grimwood of the 
Royal Navy—one of those mariners who in 
times of peace prefer the purgatory of the 
packet service to the comparative paradise 
of a comfortable cottage in Kent or Sussex 
on half-pay—was lying almost motionless 
on a calm sea. It was the twenty-fourth 
day of her voyage, and the passengers and 
crew were in a state of excitement, as the 
captain had stated that he expected to sight 
the land that afternoon, and that land was 
the sunny isles of the Columbian Archi- 
pelago. 

The untravelled reader knows nothing of 
the excitement a man feels when, after 
seeing sea and sky and sky and sea for 
nearly a month, he first sights the kindly 
land beckoning to him from over the salt 
waves. This may be said of any land; 
but how much more so if that land be 
tropical ? 

Yes, the captain’s prophecy had come 
true, and Carlisle Bay, with its fleet of 
merchantmen, was now just descernible in 
the distance. It was a beautiful scene in 
itself, but thrice beautiful to the weary 
voyager, who deeply feels that the land 
was made for him, 

But at this moment the attention of 
everybody was directed in a very different 
quarter. Something had been sighted, 
but no one could make out what it was. 

“ T think it’s a derelict, and water-logged,” 
said Mr. Northcote, the mate. 

“Yes,” said a military-looking gentleman, 
“she is very low in the water, and the 
mystery is why she does not sink.” 

“ Perhaps she’s mahogany-laden, and has 
come to grief in the last gale,” suggested 
one of the passengers. 

“Mahogany - laden! Nonsense!” ex- 
claimed the captain. “If so, what would 
she be doing in these seas?” 

For some seconds the captain concentrated 

his gaze on the distant object, and then, 
lowering his glass, said : 
+ “Take a pull of the port brace, Mr. 
Northcote, and let her come to the wind ; 
we must havea closer look at her, there may 
be some one alive on board. How's her 
head now?” asked the captain. 

** About north-west, sir.” 

“ Keep her so!” 

The shades of evening are falling on the 
almost placid water of that deep blue sea. 
The western sky is aflame with the glory 
of a tropical sunset, 

As the “Eclipse” stole along through 
that soft and shadowy sea, the excitement 








grew more intense, for it was reported that 
a flag had been hoisted, indicating that 
there was some one alive on the derelict. 

*T have it!” exclaimed Mr. Northcote, 
slapping his thigh with satisfaction. ‘“She’s 
the ‘Euphemia’! Don’t you remember,. 
sir?” he said, addressing himself to the 
captain. “There was a paragraph about 
her in the newspaper. A man met with 
an accident and died; but before he died 
he confessed that the barque was sent out to: 
be wrecked. That they had put on board 
of her a large quantity of barrels of water, 
and entered them at the Custom House 
and insured them as Hodgson’s Pale Ale 
and Read’s Stout.. The water was to be 
started as soon as they got clear of the 
Channel, and the ship was to be scuttled as 
soon as they made the land. The fools didn’t 
think that these empty casks would keep 
the vessel afloat spite of their scuttling.” 

“I believe you are right, Northcote,” 
replied the captain. ‘I remember reading 
the paragraph myself.” 


CHAPTER VIII, RESCUED. 


THREE gaunt figzres were standing on 
the deck of the “ Euphemia” watching the 
approach of the “Eclipse.” They had 
been drifting about for many days, how 
many they did not know, for they had 
lost all count of time. More than a week 
had passed. A strange sort of languor had 
been creeping over them. For many days. 
they had not tasted food, and their strength 
had begun to forsake them. All hope of 
rescue had left them; day after day they 
sat staring out over the sea, in a state of 
hopeless despondency. But help was sent 
at last. Suddenly Gilmore uttered a cry, 
and stretching out his hand to the sea, 
exclaimed almost inarticulately : 

“We are saved! See! here is a vessel: 
close upon us!” 

Edith jumped up with a cry of thank- 
fulness, her heart beating wildly at the 
delightful sight, and clasping her mother 
in her arms they both shed tears of joy. 

But now their transports had somewhat. 
subsided, and they stood there watching 
the noble vessel which was bearing down to 
their rescue. Half an hour afterwards a. 
boat came alongside, and in a few minutes 
the shipwrecked sufferers were conveyed 
on board the packet, where they met. with. 
the kindness and assistance which was 
necessary in their exhausted state. 


Tripping daintily down one of the broad’ } 
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streets that lead from the beautiful Pro- 
testant Church of Port of Spain, the capital 
of the Island of Trinidad, was a coloured 
lady of some pretensions to beauty, draped 
in a gay and varied costume, which only a 
quadroon or a Spaniard could do justice to. 
She was carrying a parasol of considerable 
dimensions, and with the front of her dress 
slightly elevated, showing a pair of small 
feet and well-shaped ankles. 

“Good morning, Miss Nancy!” ex- 
claimed a gentleman in naval costume, 
with only one swab on his shoulder, who 
was coming in the opposite direction. 
““Where have you been to at this early 
hour of the day?” 

“‘T hab bin out to take de air, sa!” she 
replied with dignity. 

“Yes, but you don’t generally do so, so 
early.” 

‘No, sa,” she replied with a benignant 
smile, “but dis marning I hab bin to de 
weddin’ !” 

“ Wedding! Whose wedding?” 

“Miss Edith Harding, sa.” 

“‘ And who is the lucky man?” 

“Mr. Gilmore, sa, de handsome buckra 
gentleman as saved her and her modder 
when de ship was scuttled.” 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL COURT- 
SHIP. 
Br LUCIE WALKER. 


Tae sunshine of a June evening falls 
soft and rich across the broad front of a 
substantial -looking red-brick farmhouse, 
with many gables and mullioned windows, 
and a deep porch sheltering its iron- 
clamped front door. Before the house 
spreads an old-fashioned flower-garden, in 
the formal box-edged borders of which grow 
all kinds of time-honoured posies : roses and 
sunflowers, sweet-williams and daffodils, 
lupins and larkspurs, pansies and London 
pride. In the shadow of the porch sits a 
burly, ruddy-faced farmer smoking his 
evening pipe, and along the white gravel 
walks, between the rows of flowers, an 
elderly woman and a young girl are 
walking to and fro, pausing every now and 
then in their walk, but never in their talk, 
sometimes even speaking both at once, so 
much they have to say to one another after 
three long years of separation. 

** And you really ain’t tired, my dearie, 
after your travelling?” says the elder 
woman fondly, “and that noisy, shaky 
train hasn’t made your pretty head ache ; 





because if it has you've only got to say so, 
and you shall go in and go to bed at once, 
We've got to-morrow and plenty more to- 
morrows after that to do our talking.” 

“I’m not a bit tired, Kuth; it really 
isn’t such a very long journey from London, 
and your lovely tea has quite freshened me 
up. Besides, I can’t wait till to-morrow, I 
must talk to-night, I can scarcely believe 
I am here, youknow. I had such trouble 
to persuade father to let me come. Aunt 
Mary and Aunt Kate were so set against 
it.” 

“T know all that without any telling, 
dearie,” said Ruth, nodding her head 
sagaciously. “I can make a pretty 
good guess at what they said—how it 
wasn’t fitting that a pretty young lady 
like you should come and stay with her 
old nurse in a plain farmhouse, where 
there’s no fine company—and p’raps they 
wasn’t altogether wrong, Miss Elsie, dear, 
for I misdoubt me, you'll be sadly dull here 
when we've said our say to one another. 
You won’t want to stay long at Birchetts.” 

“Shan’t I,” was the rejoinder; “ well, 
you'll see. I’m going to learn to churn, 
and to make cheese, and to make hay, and 
all kinds of things, and that'll take a long 
time ; in fact, I mean to stay all the time 
father is in California. You know, he has 
taken an immense contract for some new 
docks, and he has gone to start the works 
himself. He'll be away at least three 
months.” 

Ruth shook her head. 

“The aunts won’t let you stay with me 
as long as that, Miss Elsie,” she said. 

“The aunts!” repeated Elsie con- 
temptuously ; “it’s no business of theirs 
where I am. Anyhow, they don’t want 
me. Their idea was that father should 
send me to school while he was away— 
send me to school, Ruth, think of that.” 

‘“* Well, I never,” cried Ruth indignantly, 
“and you turned eighteen, and taken to 
long dresses. And what was you to do at 
school ?” 

“T was to get a few finishing touches to 
my education, which is very imperfect,” 
replied the girl demurely, “‘and I was to 
be kept in order.” 

“ Ah, yes,” went on Ruth, ‘it’s the old 
story. They called you spoilt and wilful, 
and maybe you are a bit of both, and 
paps they blamed me for it, and they 
weren’t altogether wrong there neither. But 
I’d like to know how it could have been 
otherwise. There was you, a little mother- 
less bairn; and there was master rushing 
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about, money-making in all directions with 
his docks and railways, and his bridges and 
what not, and scarce a thought for you, 
though he’d no one but you to earn and 
save for, and no one but poor old Ruth to 
look after you. Then one ’ud come and 
another ’ud come and say, ‘Ruth, you're 
spoiling that child, till no one can’t do 
nothink with her,’ but they was glad all the 
same to leave the worry of you to me; and 
now you’ve growed up they think I’m not 
good enough for you; but you ain’t that 
sort, my bairnie; you won’t forget me for 
them as don’t care half so much for you.” 
Then she paused for want of breath. 

“Of course I won't,” replied the girl 
earessingly ; “ you know I always do as I 
like in the end. Father makes a fuss, but 
I get my own way. I meant to come and 
stay with you, and here I am till father 
comes back.” 

“ And so master’s got another big con- 
tract,” began Ruth again after a pause, 
“another big job of money-making. And 
to think as I mind him, a poor, struggling 
young fellow on Rayles and Lyne’s works, 
and when he wanted to marry your poor 
dear ma, her father was loath for her to 
make such a poor match. And now he’s 
that rich that he don’t know what he’s got, 
and they’ve made a baronet of him, and 
he’s Sir Mark Newton. La, Miss Elsie, 
there’s a deal to wonder at in the way things 
turn out.” 

“So there is, Ruth,” said the girl, 
laughing. “For instance, I can remember 
a time when you used to say you wouldn’t 
marry the best man in the world, and here 
you are with a good husband and the 
loveliest home of your own any one ever 
saw.” 

“*T’ve stuck to what I said, all the same,” 
said Ruth, with a patronising look towards 
the broad-shouldered farmer in the porch. 
“Cummings is all very well, and I’ve 
nothing against him, but I haven’t married 
the best man in the world. I hope he’s still 

_looking out for a wife and that you'll get 
him. And as to the loveliness of the house, 
that’s according to taste; to my mind it’s 
@ deal too big for a farmhouse, which it 
never was meant for.” 

“And what was it meant for?” asked 
Elsie. 

“It was meant for gentryfolk. It used 
to be Carnbury Dower House, where the 
Dowager Lady Carnburys used to spend 
their widowhood if they were so minded ; 
see, there’s the Carnbury coat-of-arms on 
the porch and in the middle gable.” 





“And who are the Carnburys?” asked 
Elsie, as she stood to look at the eseutcheon, 
which time had worn to indistinctness. 

“‘Why, missis,” said Robert Cummings, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, “ hain’t you 
never told her about the family, and you 
born and brought up at their gates?” 

“Nay,” said Ruth, “why should I ha’ 
told about them ? There’s not much good I 
could ha’ told.” 

“There’s no good scarcely,” replied her 
husband composedly, “‘and there’s pretty 
well o’ bad. Still, they’re the oldest gentry 
in the county, and Carnbury Place is the 
finest place in the Midlands, See, missy,” he 
went on, getting up and pointing across the 
garden, “see that long line of trees on the 
ridge—that’s the avenue, it’s two miles long ; 
the gates are close by here, but the house 
is on the other side of the ridge. A grand 
place it is, or rather was, in the good old 
days, that’ll never come back any more.” 

“When was that,” asked Elsie, “and 
why won't they come back?” 

“That was when I was a youngster, 
before the big troubles came—though even 
then the place was mortgaged up to the 
very weather-cock on the tower. However, 
they kept it all up in the good old style till 
old Lord Carnbury died, and Mr. Nowell 
came to be master, Then it was all up 
with everything.” 

“Why, what did he do?” 

' “What did he do,” repeated Cummings, 
‘“‘ well, I don’t exactly know what he didn’t 
do. The Carnburys had always been wild 
and reckless, but for wildness and reck- 
lessness he went beyond all his forebears. 
For a year or two there was such goings on 
at Carnbury Place as had never been heard 
of, and then all of a sudden his lordship 
shut up the house and went away, to live 
on the cheap, I expect, mostly in furrin’ 
parts,” 

‘And has he never come back again?” 

“T believe he comes now and again just 
to see Mr: Smedley, the agent, but no one 
knows when he comes or when he goes, 
and no one cares either, for he’s no sort of 
a landlord to his tenants, and all the gentry 
have turned their backs upon him.” 

“That’s rather shabby of them,” said 
Elsie chivalrously, “ now that he is ruined.” 

‘No, it isn’t, missy. You see, his lordship’s 
done things that no gentleman can do and 
look the world in the face afterwards.” 

“Come, mastér,” said Ruth, “your pipe’ll 
go out if you chatter like that.” 

“Then V’ll light it up again,” rejoined 
Robert Cummings composedly ; “if every- 
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thing could be set to rights as easy as a 
pipe that’s gone out it ’ud be a good thing 


for such as his lordship. But money and: 


credit and a good name that :you’ve lost are 
harder to lay hands on than a box 0’ 
matches.” 

“But why doesn’t he sell:the place?” 


asked Elsie, “if he doesn’t live in it, and. 


has no money to keep it up,” 

“He have tried to sell it, miss, but it 
isn’t easy to find a purchaser for a great 
place like Carnbury, and his lordship isn’t 
an easy man to do business with either, 
We heard onee that some London gent, 
whose name didn’t come out, was near 
buying it, but there was a hitch of some 
sort, and he:cried off.” 

“ Or,” -suggested Elsie, ‘he might marry 
a lady with a large fortune.” 

“He's had a try to do ‘that, too,” 
replied Robert; “in fact there ain’t many 
ways of slipping his neck out of the noose 
that he hasn’t tried. But the Lord keep any 
good woman from throwing in her lot with 
his.’ 

“There, there, Cummings,” said his wife, 
“that’s enough, and more than enough,about 
things that are best let alone. You come 
along with me, Miss Elsie, and we'll feed the 
chickens and shut up the hen-house.” 

“You tiresome old Ruth,” said Elsie. 
“ Why do you object to my hearing all 
about Lord Carnbury? I rather like a bit 
of scandal, especially when it’s about a real 
live lord. I should like to see this wicked 
aristocrat,” 

“You wouldn’t get much good of 
seeing him, dearie ; and I’m glad there’s 
no chance you will.” 

“fT suppose,” went on the girl, “I 
suppose you think he would snatch me up, 
anc: rur away with me, and marry me 
because I have a fortune. Wouldn’t you 
like me to marry a real’ live lord, Ruth?” 

“Td like you to marry an honest man, 
dearie, And I'll give Robert.a good scolding 
for being the one to start this nonsense, 
He’s got no gumption. And now let’s drop 
his lordship and talk of something better, 
which is easy enough, only while I’m 
counting the chickens we’d better not talk 
at all.” 


Ruth Cummings was not very far wrong 
when she surmised the. possibility of 
Birchetts proving in the long run a dull 
abode for her former nursling. Elsie’s en- 
thusiasm for the domestic pursuits of a 
farmhouse cooled down after two or three 
bouts of churning and cheesemaking, the 





charm of looking for new-laid eggs in the 
treacherous dimness: of stables and cow- 
byres wore off, and when she had blistered 
her hands and freckled her face in the hay- 
field she began to feel, if not to confess, that 
she had exhausted the resources of rural 
life. Never before in the eighteen years of 
her experience had the days seemed so long 
and so terribly slow-footed. ‘There were no 
little excitements to look forward to or to 
look back upon. There. was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, within reach which 
one could possibly get excited about. 
Elsie did not relish monotony. She had 
no wish that succeeding days should 
resemble one another. She wondered if 
the Dowager Lady Carnburys of auld lang 
syne had ever found the solitude of the 
Dower House oppressive. Probably they 
had; but then in those days the big house 
which now lay deserted behind that long 
dark line of trees was full of life, and the 
Dowagers were not totally without dis- 
traction. She almost wondered that Ruth 
had not proposed, considering how scanty the 
amusements of the farm were, to take her to 
see Carnbury Place. Butso far from propos- 
ing it, Ruth had gently put aside the sug- 
gestion when Elsie had made it. Whyshould 
she putit aside? It was stupid not to make 
the most of the only noteworthy thing in 
the neighbourhood, and if Ruth would not 
take her she would go by herself. 

It was not without ground that Miss New- 
ton’s aunts called her self-willed. The girl 
inherited from her father all the tenacity of 
purpose which had raised him to a foremost 
position among modern engineers, and she 
was proud of her inherited characteristic, 
So one day when Robert Cummings was 
absent at a neighbouring cattle fair, and while 
Ruth was engrossed by a heavy wash, 
Elsiestarted forth on her voyageof discovery. 

At the end of the avenue nearest to 
Birchetts the lodge was empty ; the stately 
carriage gates looked as if they had not been 
used for years; the side wicket, through 
which she passed, swung to and fro without a 
latch on rusty hinges. Along the neglected 
drive grass and weeds grew thick, trees 
lay uprooted here and there on the turf; 
the broad sheet of water which lay 
embosomed among groups of beech and 
elm was choked with water-weed ; while in 
the distance the great stone mansion had 
the forlorn and deserted air of a house which 
has stood long uninhabited. There was no 
one in sight—no one to let or hinder—and 
Elsie walked boldly on, now and then 
lingering a little to deplore the desolation 
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that lay over everything, until at last she 
found herself at the main entrance of 
Carnbury Place. For a few minutes she 
stood looking at the arched gateway in the 
square tower, with the Carnbury coat-of- 
arms above it. Then she took her courage 
in both hands, and went through it into a 
a great <uadrangle, where dandelions and 
daisies blossomed freely between the broken 
paving-stones, and the untrimmed creepers 
hung in untidy luxuriance over the heavy 
stonework, An open window and a big 
mastiff chained near the gateway were the 
only signs of life, until, at the furious bark- 
ing of the dog, a side-door opened and the 
withered face of an old woman peered 
cautiously out at the intruder. 

“Good morning,” said Elsie affably ; ‘are 
you the housekeeper here?” 

“Tt don’t much matter who I am,” replied 
the woman ungraciously, ‘“‘the question is 
who are you and what’s your business?” 

“My name is Newton,” answered the 
girl, in nowise rebuffed; “perhaps you 
have heard of my father, Sir Mark 
Newton.” 

“No, I never have,” was the answer; 
“‘but supposin’ I had, what then?” 

“Well, perhaps,” replied Elsie insinuat- 
ingly, “‘if you were quite convinced of my 
respectability, you might show me the inside 
of the house ; I should like to see it so very 
much. I am staying with my old nurse, 
Mrs. Cummings, at Birchetts,’ she added 
by way of appendix. 

“Then Mrs. Cummings might ha’ told 
you that Carnbury ain’t a show place, and 
that if trespassers are caught they'll be 
prosecuted,” 

Then the door was shut unceremoniously, 
and the mastiff, who had held his peace as 
long as the old woman was visible, broke 
out into fresh vociferations. 

‘Be quiet, you disagreeable brute,” cried 
Elsie energetically, “don’t bully unoffending 
people. I’ve a great mind to climb in at 
that open window and march all over the 
house, just to show you and that rude old 
woman how little I care for you,” and she 
shook her parasol vindictively at the dog. 

“If you will allow me,” said a voice at 
her elbow, “I will find you a more con- 
venient way of entering, and will undertake 
to show you more of the house than you 
could see for yourself in a burglarious 
voyage of discovery.” 

Elsie had turned with a start at the first 
words, to see a tall, well-dressed man 
standing bare-headed beside her. He was 
not very young, and was rather plain than 





handsome, but there was an air of dis- 
tinction about him and a tone in his voice 
which impressed Elsie as something quite 
superior. His clothes, too, were remark- 
ably well-cut, and he wore a signet-ring, 
which even to the most inexperienced eye 
suggested a certain amount of dignity in the 
wearer. Elsie observed all this even in the 
surprise of her first glance, and as she was 
@ young person who drew conclusions with 
great rapidity and decision, she was. not 
long in identifying her interlocutor to her 


own satisfaction. This was, of course—who } 


else could it be?—the bankrupt owner of 
Carnbury on one of his mysterious visits to 
his ancestral home. 

“T must tell you,” he continued, as if in 
contradiction of her unspoken thought, 
“that my name is Nowell—Gilbert Nowell. 
I am staying here for a few days on a 


matter of business, and as I was sitting. 
writing by yonder open window, I heard | 
your conversation with Mrs, Cartwright, as | 


well as your remarks to Bruno, Your 
father’s name is more familiar to me than 


it seemed to her, so I thought I had better | 


come to the rescue.” 

“Thank you,” said Elsie, her spirits 
rising with the piquancy of the situation, 
“that quite restores my wounded self- 
respect. I felt immensely snubbed when 
that uncivil old person jumped on my 
credentials, One doesn’t like being snubbed 
in the person of one’s father.” 

“Certainly not,” replied her companion, 
“especially when one’s father is a well- 
known public character. I, however, know 
a litiie of him privately, I heard a good 
deal about him ; in fact, I once saw him, at 
the time he was thinking of buying this 
place.” 

Elsie lifted an astonished look to her 
companion’s face. 

“ My father!” she exclaimed, “ thinking 
of buying Carnbury! And I never knew 
anything of it. How like him. He’s the 
very closest person you ever met with. 
Why, he must be the ‘ London gent’ Robert 
Cummings told me about, whose name he 
didn’t know. And I actually came here 
out of pure boredom, because there was 
nothing to do at Birchetts, and see what an 
interesting bit of news I have come across.” 

Mr. Nowell smiled. 

“One might almost quote the well-worn 
illustration of Saul and his father’s asses,” 
he said. 

“ Hardly,” said Elsie, “I have only 
come upon a kingdom I have been baulked 
of. Dear me,” she added, looking round 
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the quadrangle and then bringing her gaze 
slowly back to her companion, “this makes 
me doubly indignant. You know, ever 
since I heard about Carnbury Place—when 
I came to stay at Birchetts, that is—I 
have been thinking what a shame it is that 
such a place should stand empty and go to 
ruin because the owner of it is such a bad 
man.’ 

Then she stopped to see the effect of her 
attack, but Mr. Nowell only smiled. 
“Such a bad man,” he repeated. 

I ask if you know Lord Carnbury ?” 

“No, I do not,” replied Elsie very 
emphatically—after all, if he pretended not 
to be the owner of Carnbury she need not 
spare her strictures—“ I do not know him, 
and I do not wish to. But I have heard 
dreadful things about him, and I know he 
is a bad man.” 

** Poor Carnbury,” was the answer, “ you 
are very hard on him.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say you defend him ?” 
gaid Elsie. 

‘Well, of course, I stick up for an 
absent friend, and besides, I think you only 
know part of his story.” 

‘“<T certainly don’t know it all,” replied 
Elsie severely, “ but I believe that the part 
I do not know is worse than what has been 
told me. Besides,” she continued judicially, 
“TI belong to a class which cannot be 
expected to have much sympathy with— 
with——” 

“‘ With a depraved aristocrat,” suggested 
Mr. Nowell good-humouredly, as she hesi- 
tated. 

‘“‘ Exactly so,” she answered, ‘* You see, 
my father is a hard-working man; he has 
done all sorts of useful things in the world, 
and I think—I think, to put it quite 
plainly, that I rather despise such people as 
Lord Carnbury.” 

‘Poor Carnbury,” said Mr. Nowell again, 
and this time there was a suspicion of 
amusement in his tone. ‘ Can’t I persuade 
you to be a little more merciful to an 
unfortunate man?” 

“It makes no difference to Lord Carn- 
bury,” replied Elsie, “whether I am 
merciful to him or not. He has spoilt his 
own life and done no good to other people, 
and all the pity I can waste on him will not 
mend the matter.” 

“T see,” said her companion, “ you are 
only sorry for misfortunes which can be 
pulled straight again. Now, I think that 
what cannot be righted is infinitely more 
pitiful and pitiable. Now shall we go and 
look at the house which you have just 


“May 





discovered might possibly have passed out 
of Lord Carnbury’s hands into your own?” 

He led the way as he spoke through the 
door by which he had come out, and along 
a dusky corridor. 

“This,” he said, throwing open a heavy 
door at the end of it, “is the great hall. 
I won’t inflict on you the names and dates 
of the august folks whose coats-of-arms are 
painted on the windows, and whose portraits 
look down from the walls; they probably 
would not appeal to your sympathy. But 
I think you will agree with me that as an 
entrance hall it is exceptionally fine. Look 
at the staircase. It is Italian marble, and 
the balustrades are Venetian iron-work. 
Look at the ceiling; it is by Grinling 
Gibbons. Look at the bay of that window ; 
Queen Anne is said to have admired it. 
Above all I cannot tell how very jolly it 
used to be here on a winter evening when 
that huge fireplace was full of logs, and we 
sat round and talked nonsense between tea 
and dinner.” 

““Were you very frequently one of the 
party ?” asked Elsie. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “more often 
than not when there was a party. Carnbury 
and I were at Eton together. I was his 
fag.” 

“Was he good or bad in those days?” 
continued Elsie with a spice of malice. 

“I wasn’t overburdened with discrimina- 
tion in those days, I dare say,” was the 
reply, ‘and so my opinion doesn’t count. 
Now shall we look at the dining-room? It is 
quite as imposing as the hall.” 

From the dining-room he led her to the 
music-room, from the music-room to the 
picture gallery, and along the picture gallery 
to the ball-room. 

“T think,” said Miss Newton with great 
decision, as she looked at the broad stretch 
of irreproachable parquet, “I think father 
made a great mistake not to buy this place. 
Fancy the house-warming, with a ball-room 
like this. It is a perfect crime that such a 
floor should not be danced on.” 

“We will put that at the head of 
Carnbury’s transgressions,” interpolated Mr. 
Nowell. 

** And moreover,” continued Elsie, “I 
shall insist on his reconsidering his decision. 
I shall write to him at once. He is in 
California, you know ; he has gone there on 
business for a short time. If the hitch 
were merely a question of price, perhaps it 
can be smoothed over now, because this 
new contract is to be something specially 
good, I suppose,” she added, “that Lord 
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Carnbury would even be glad to make some 
concessions too ?” 

“T have no doubt -he would,” replied 
Mr. Nowell, “for he wants to sell it very 
much.” 

While they talked they had walked 
towards a window which looked out into 
the park. A dog-cart was coming up the 
drive, in which sat a grey-whiskered, lawyer- 
like looking man. 

“Ah,” said Elsie’s guide, taking out 
his watch, “it-is actually twelve o’clock, 
and there comes Smedley, I have an 
appointment with him, and I fear his time 
is too precious to waste, though mine is 
entirely at your disposal whenever you 
would like to see the rest of the house. 
There is the haunted chamber, and the 
chapel, and the royal suite, and other 
matters of interest which I should like to 
show you.” 

“Thank you,” said Elsie demurely, “I 
think I will take the rest for granted. 
Good morning, Mr. Nowell. I am muth 
obliged to you for the trouble you have 
taken.” 

He stood for a few moments where she 
had left him, looking after her retreating 
figure. 

“ How altogether delightfully fresh and 
original,” he said to himself. ‘I hope she 
will not take all the rest for granted. And 
now for Smedley, who will be decidedly 
less amusing.” 

Elsie walked across the quadrangle and 
under the gateway in the tower, feeling 
that her morning’s expedition had been 
a success. Outside all looked as quiet 
and forsaken as it had looked an hour 
before, but the sense of desolation no longer 
oppressed her as it had done, She was 
feeling so cheerful and elated that she 
could have clapped her hands and sung. 

The sheen on the lake and the shadows 
of the trees looked more tempting than 
before, and turning her steps across the 
grass she went and sat down by the water 
to think matters quietly over. 

It was quite the most interesting ad- 
venture she had ever had, and it had 
befallen her just when she had begun to 
find her surroundings unbearably tame 
and flat. She was almost grateful to 
Mr. Nowell for appearing so unexpect- 
edly, and for making a little mystery 
about himself. How astonished he would 
be if he could guess that she had seen 
through his disguise; but really it was 
too poor a screen for his identity to call 
himself Nowell, too, which she remembered 





was the Carnbury family name! Then she 
recalled with great satisfaction the home 
truths which she had had so capital an 
opportunity of telling him. It was rather 
irritating, however, that he had not even 
winced; he must’ be quite void of all 
sense of shame if, after having spoilt his 
inheritance and disgraced his name, he 
could talk so frivolously about himself in 
the third person. 

Then she wondered what Ruth would 
say to it all. In the first place she 
would probably be rather cross. Ruth 
could be cross when she considered it 
necessary, and Elsie felt that the present 
occasion was one which would meet with 
her disapproval, How should she put it to 
her? Should she say, “ Ruth, I have been 
at Carnbury,and I have seen Lord Carnbury, 
only he pretended to be some one else”? Or 
should she give it her in so many guesses ? 
Perhaps she had better leave it to the 
inspiration of the moment, Making up 
speeches beforehand was a rather futile 
proceeding. Besides, her meeting with 
Lord Carnbury was only part of her 
morning’s adventure. There was the in- 
teresting discovery she had made that the 
‘London gent” of Robert’s gossip and her 
father were one and the same person; and 
there was her own sudden idea— her 
determination she might call it—that the 
bargain which had been broken off should 
be renewed and completed. That would 
indeed be a surprise for her old nurse. That 
offered an unlimited vista for castle-building, 
and would be an unfailing topic of con- 
versation. What plans they would make 
for the future! Then Elsie smiled to her- 
self. It would be far better fun not to tell 
Ruth a word about it until it was all signed, 
sealed, and settled, The castle-building and 
planning would be more satisfactory then. 
She would not even mention how she had 
spent her morning, but she would write to 
her father that very afternoon. And then 
she got up and walked briskly down the 
avenue, feeling very much pleased with 
herself and the ultimatum she had come to. 

“T see Mr. Smedley drive past this 
morning, master,” said Ruth Cummings 
that evening to her husband. “I wished 
you’d ha’ been there to tackle him about the 
roof of the barn; he’s never taken no 
notice of your letter.” F 

“He wouldn’t take much notice of my 
speaking either, I reckon,” was Robert’s 
reply. ‘It ain’t much good asking about 
repairs if what I heerd to-day in Welling- 
ton is true. They say his lordship’s got to 
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go through the Bankruptcy Court. It seems 
he’d got a horse in for the Derby, and‘ he’d 
got thousands on it; and the day before 
yesterday the animal died sudden like in the 
stable. And now his creditors have made 
up their minds they must get what they 
can out of him.” 

‘“*Deary me,” said Ruth, “ they won’t get 
much, I reckon.” 

“Not unless he could manage to sell 
Carnbury,” replied Robert. ‘‘ However, he’s 
made his own bed, and now he’s got to lie 
on it as best he can.” 

Elsie recalled the calm good-humour of 
her guide, The discomfort of the bed he 
had made for himself did not appear to try 
him very grievously. 

“‘ What is Lord Carnbury like to look at ?” 
she asked abruptly. ‘ Does he look like a 
bad man?” 

‘“‘T scarce know what he’s like,” said 
Ruth. ‘I’ve scarce seen him since he was 
a boy. He was no beauty then, but-——” 

*“* He’s no beauty now,” said Robert. “I 
see him last when old Lord Carnbury was 
buried four years ago. And what he chiefly 
looks like is a man that cares for no one 
and nothing in this world or the next.” 

This was certainly not a very explicit 
description, but it did not in any way con- 
tradict Elsie’s impression of her acquaint- 
ance of the morning ; moreover, the story 
Robert had brought home from Wellington 
explained the whole situation quite clearly. 
Lord Carnbury had obviously come home 
to wind up his tangled affairs. Mr. Smedley 
had been summoned as a matter of course. 
The oddest part of it all was that she her- 
self should have appeared on the scene, and 
have declared her intention of becoming the 
mistress of Carnbury. What a solution to 
a complicated problem! Lord Carnbury 
did not deserve such a stroke of luck; he 
would probably make some unworthy use 
of it. That, however, was no concern of 
hers; she would probably never see him 
again, for, of course, she would carefully 
avoid Carnbury as long as he stayed there. 
Robert had said that he never stayed more 
than two or three days. This was Thursday. 
She would wait till Monday, and then she 
would feel safe in making a great voyage of 
discovery’ in the park. When she had 
settled this to her own satisfaction she 
wrote her letter to her father, and having 
posted it, she began to look on herself as 
fairly on the way to becoming the direct 
successor of the vanished Lady Carnburys. 

**T was thinking last week that you was 
getting quite dull and mopy, dearie,” said 





Ruth, about ten days later, ‘‘ but you've 
brightened up again wonderful. You 
look as merry and fresh as heart can wish, 
though you’ve nothing to amuse you, and 
no one to talk to you but your poor old 
Ruth.” 

At which Elsie blushed and felt a little 
uncomfortable, but made no answer, She 
had kept her secret diligently, and there 
was much more of it now than when she 
had first decided it should be a secret. 

‘*‘ Nothing to amuse her, and no one to 
talk to.” If Ruth knew all about that, 
instead of commending her for cheery 
contentment, she would probably lecture 
her soundly for indiseretion. Yet Elsie 
was sure she had not heen indiscreet. She 
had waited most discreetly till Monday— 
till Tuesday even—before she had paid a 
further visit to the domain she was so 
anxious to inspect, and then after roaming 
for a time about the wooded park, she had 
sat down beside the lake, and had given 
her mind to the weighty matter of a new 
boathouse, which would have to be 
considerably more picturesque than the 
awkward construction which time and 
neglect were making still more unsightly. 

“And we will have some swans on 
the water,” she said aloud, when she had 
thought out the architecture of the boat- 
house, “some black swans, and they shall 
have their nests on that dear little island 
covered with rhododendrons.” 

“Good morning, Miss Newton,” said Mr. 
Nowell’s voice suddenly behind her; “I 
thought I saw you from the terrace. Have 
you been for a walk in the woods ?” 

Elsie rose abruptly from her seat, her 
face clouded over partly with embarrass- 
ment and partly with annoyance. 

“T thought you had gone away,” she 
said, without returning his greeting. 

“T do not know why you should have 
thought so,” he replied, smiling; “I did 
not say I was going, surely.” 

“You did not say you were staying 
either,” said Elsie, ‘and I certainly should 
not have come marching about the park in 
this free-and-easy manner if I had thought 
you were here.” 

“‘T hope,” he rejoined courteously, “ that 
my being here—and I may be here some 
little time—will be no check on your walk- 
ing about as freely and easily as you choose. 
Indeed, I have. been hoping for another 
glimpse of you. Perhaps I should not have 
seen you this morning if I had not been 
looking out for you. Do you know I dis- 
covered yesterday that the strawberries are 
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getting ripe? The beds are fearfully 
neglected, but the fruit is quite worth 
eating. Shall we make a raid upon them?” 

“JT think not, thank you,” said Elsie 
stiffly. 

He looked at her with a twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes. 

“‘ Don’t you like strawberries?” he asked. 
“IT must say people who dislike straw- 
berries are a living marvel to me.” 

“T don’t dislike them,” said Elsie 
frankly, “‘ but I would rather not go into 
the garden, thank you.” 

Then she felt she had been as discreet as 
any one could desire an unchaperoned 
young woman to be. 

“Won't you sit down again, then?” he 

said; “I ara sorry I disturbed you; you 
were making some interesting observations 
to yourself about black swans as I came 
up.” 
“Yes,” rejoined Elsie, “I was thinking 
I would have some black swans on this 
piece of water, You remember, I spoke 
the other day about my father buying 
Carnbury. I wrote to him at once and 
told him how much I wished he would.” 

“That was very enterprising ; and does 
your father always do as you wish?” 

“ He does generally ; I think he will this 
time, anyhow.” 

“TI hope he will,” replied her companion, 
“it would be an uncommonly good thing 
for poor Carnbury.” 

“T dare say it would,” rejoined Elsie 
contemptuously; “it would give him a 


chance of acting honestly for once in his. 


life.” 

“Have you heard,” continued Mr. 
Nowell, taking no notice of her last remark, 
“that he is more terribly down on his luck 
than ever?” 

“T heard that story about his racehorse,” 
replied the girl, “ but it only made me feel 
cross with him. He ought to have kept 
clear of such risks.” 

“ That is just what Smedley says.” 

* And what do you say yourself?” asked 
Elsie severely. 

“T say,” was the answer, “ that I would 
like to give poor Carnbury another chance. 
I hope you won’t blame me for not kicking 
@ man when he’s down.” 

‘i Then there was a pause in the conversa- 
ion. 

Elsie reseated herself and began digging 
up weeds with her parasol. 

“* How long did you say you are staying 
at Carnbury ?” she asked suddenly. 

“I mentioned no length of time, it is 





uncertain. But as I said before, if you 
care to walk about the park—and it is 
certainly the most picturesque bit of the 
neighbourhood—please do not let my being 
here prevent you. There is plenty of room 
for us both, and if by chance we meet now 
and then, I for my part shall look on it as 
a charming break in the monotony of my 
solitude.” 

** You are very civil,” replied Elsie, “ and 
if you are quite sure that there is plenty of 
room for us both, I think I probably shall 
come again. I like looking round and 
making plans for the future.” 

And she had gone again; she had felt 
that it would be stupid and prudish to keep 
away, and she and Mr, Nowell had met 
several times, always apparently by chance, 
though once he had brought her a bunch of 
roses, and once a basket of strawberries, 
which did not look as if his appearance was 
purely fortuitous, and he had encouraged 
her to talk of the alterations and amend- 
ments which she considered necessary at 
Carnbury. Altogether, in spite of the ex- 
tremely bad opinion she had of him, and of 
the deception he was playing off on her, 
Mr. Nowell became a great resource for 
Elsie in the days during which she was 
waiting for her father’s letter. 

It came in due time—the momentous 
letter—and Elsie, having swallowed her 
breakfast hastily, took it out into the 
garden, where she could read it unquestioned 
and undisturbed. It was short, decisive, 
and completely overwhelming : 


“My pear E sig,” it said, ‘ Yours 
of the 6th reached me this morning. 
Its contents astonished me greatly. I 
cannot go into the reasons which prevented 
my becoming the purchaser of Carnbury 
Place. It is sufficient to say that they 
were excellent ones, and that on no account 
can I alter my decision, or reconsider the 
matter. JI hope you have not spoken of 
your extraordinary idea to any one. I 
should be extremely annoyed if any report 
of the sort reached the ears of Lord Carn- 
bury or his lawyer. I might say something 
about the unsuitability of your meddling 
in such a serious matter of business, but I 
will not scold you in a letter. But for the 
future you must remember that such in- 
terference is inexcusably out of place.— 
Your affectionate Father, M. Newton.” 


This emphatic wording of her father’s 
resolution Elsie read and re-read at least 
six times, before she could realise that it 
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was the death-blow of all her dreams and 
delights of the past three weeks. She had 
been settling the colour of the curtains in 
her boudoir, and there had not been the 
ghost of a chance that she would ever cross 
the threshold of Carnbury Place again. 
Her mind refused to grasp the idea. She 
wished—oh! how she wished—that she 
had told Ruth all about it from the very 
beginning. If she had done so she would 
have had the consolation of talking over 
her disappointment with some one, instead 
of having to hide it up and say nothing 
about it. But she had kept her secret so 
far, and now her father forbade her to 
mention it, and there was no one to whom 
she could turn for a word of sympathy. 
Unless—well, yes, there was Mr. Nowell; 
and after all she was bound to tell him her 
father’s ultimatum ; she felt sure his stay at 
Carnbury Place had been prolonged that he 
might hear it. She wondered if he would 
betray any of the disappointment he would 
most certainly feel. He would probably 
talk of “poor Carnbury,” and pretend he 
looked concerned for his old friend. Any- 
way, she would go and tell him, he being 
the only person she could tell. So putting 
her letter in her pocket, she started for 
Carmbury in the lowest possible spirits. 
She did not even cast a glance towards the 
lake ; she walked resolutely on under the 
tower gateway, into the great courtyard, 
where the mastiff barked at her as furiously 
as before, but otherwise nothing happened. 

For a few moments she stood looking 
round. Why did not Mr. Nowell see her 
and come to the rescue, or why did not the 
uncivil old housekeeper enquire into the 
cause of the uproar? But no one stirred, 
and Elsie suddenly wondered why she had 
placed herself in such an invidious position. 

“Lie down, you noisy brute!” she said 
vindictively to the dog, and then she turned 
and walked back in the direction she had 
come, to meet Mr. Nowell coming briskly 
towards the house. 

“Good morning, Miss Newton,” he began 
cheerily. “Did you not see me as you 
passed ? I was sitting on your favourite seat 
by the lake. Have you come at last to see 
the haunted chamber, and to decide what 
alterations you will make in the domestic 
arrangements of the Carnbury ghost ?” 

To his surprise Elsie looked up at him 
with eyes in which the tears were swim- 
ming. 

“Please do not make stupid jokes,” she 
said irritably. “I’m not likely to make 
any alterations in anything at Carnbury.” 





“TI beg your pardon,” he said humbly. 
“Does that mean that your father does not 
approve of your great scheme ?” 

“ Approve of it,” cried Elsie, “ he utterly 
refuses to have anything to say to it. I’m 
sure he has excellent reasons for his refusal, 
though he doesn’t mention them. People 
say that Lord Carnbury is a horrid man 
to deal with, and I dare say my father does 
not choose to have anything more to do 
with him.” 

“T am very sorry you are disappointed,” 
said Mr. Nowell kindly, “but I do not 
think you should try to think that Lord 
Carnbury is responsible for your disappoint- 
ment. Remember, the buying and selling 
of a place like this is a serious transaction.” 

“My father,” went on Elsie, “hopes I 
have said nothing which will lead Lord 
Carnbury or his lawyer to fancy he is going 
to make a new offer, I have talked about 
it to no one but you.” 

* And you may rest assured I have not 
spoken of it to any one,” was the reply. 

“I wanted to tell you about it,” said 
Elsie; “‘and now I think the best thing 
I can do is to go away and forget all about 
the castles I have been building for these 
last three weeks.” 

“T am going away too,” rejoined Mr. 
Nowell. “TI leave here to-morrow morning. 
But I am not going to try and forget the 
castles you have built in the last three 
weeks. I shouldn’t succeed if I tried, and 
I don’t want to. I shall think of them, 
and of you very often, and with great 
pleasure.” 

He paused, but Elsie did not speak, 
or even look at him; she walked steadily 
on down the avenue, and he walked on 
beside her. 

“T should like you to think of me some- 
times, too,” he continued. “Indeed, I 
cannot say ‘good-bye’ without asking you 
for something far beyond an occasional 
remembrance. We have not known one 
another long, and our acquaintance has 
been quite unconventional; still it has 
been long and complete enough for me 
to make a great discovery concerning my- 
self and you.” He paused again, but Elsie 
still marched unsympathetically along with 
half-averted face. “Ah, child,” he cried, 
suddenly seizing her hand, and turning 
her towards him. “It is harder to say 
than I thought it would be; but now I 
have begun I will finish—I will know 
my fate before we part. I loved you the 
moment I saw you. I can scarcely hope 
it is the same with you; but do you think 
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that some day, if I wait, that I may win 
you for my wife ?” 

Then Elsie looked up at him. Her face 
was very pale, and her eyes blazed with 
passion. 

“How dare you,” she cried, “ how dare 
you pretend to care for me! You call 
me child; I am not child enough to be 
deceived as you are trying to deceive me. 
I know who you are. I have known all 
along. You are a wicked, wicked man.” 

Then wrenching her hand from his she 
turned and fled, leaving him half angry and 
wholly dismayed by her passionate outbreak. 

‘What is it, dearie?” asked Ruth a 
little later, as Elsie with a tear-stained face 
rushed past her on the stairs, ‘“ Whatever 
is the matter ?” 

But Elsie. gave no answer, she rushed on 
into her room, locked the door, and flinging 
herself on her. knees beside the bed wept 
the angriest tears that had ever burned her 
cheeks. What an unforeseen end to her 
adventure! Of course she had known in 
a vague sort of way that Lord Carnbury 
would like to find a wife with a fortune, but 
she had never thought of his trying to 
secure one in such a barefaced way. What 
would Ruth say if she knew, or her father ? 
They would probably lay some of the blame 
on her, and say she had placed herself in a 
false position. Perhaps he, too, thought she 
was a bold sort of girl, who need not be 
treated with much respect. It was too 
hateful to think of. How she despised 
him ; oh, how she despised him, and then 
she wept afresh, 

Presently the handle of her door was 
softly turned. 

“Miss Elsie, dear,” came Ruth’s voice 
coaxingly from the other side. “Won't 
you let me in. I’ve got something most 
particular to say to you.” 

“Td rather not hear it,” replied Elsie 
ungraciously-; “Tve got a most dreadful 
headache.” 

“ Let me bring you a cup of tea, then— 
and tell you while you drink it.” 

**T don’t want any tea, and I don’t want 
to hear anything.” 

But Ruth was not to be daunted. 

‘I know you're put out, dearie,” she per- 
sisted, ‘‘ but there’s no sense in locking me 
out, and I must say my say, if I have to 
shout it through the keyhole.” 

Thus adjured, Elsie turned the key, 
and stood the picture of misery on the 
threshold. 

“* My head’s dreadful,” she said, “I can’t 
talk.” 








“I don’t want you to talk, dearie, I 
know all- you can tell me—at least pretty 
near all—about what’s vexed you.” 

“You don’t, Ruth!” cried Elsie; “how 
can you know ?” 

“Well, there’s only one way I could 
have heard besides from you; there’s only 
one person could ha’ told tales of you and 
himself, and he’s been and told them. 
Indeed, he’s here now, and it’s him that 
made me come up to you.” 

“How dare he!” cried Elsie, 
Ruth, how dare you?” 

“Why shouldn’t I dare?” asked Ruth, 
“and why shouldn’t he? If he’s got the 
heart of a man he couldn’t let you go off 
like that without trying to see what made 
you so angry. He’s fond of you, dearie, I 
can see that; and he’s set his heart on 
having you. It’s a funny kind of begin- 
ning to a courtship; but, la! there’s no 
saying how a courtship can’t begin. Did 
you think he made too free to speak so 
soon, dearie? You see, he is going away, 
and it was quite nat’ral.” 

“Ruth,” said Elsie indignantly, “I 
know you don’t speak of Lord Carnbury as 
harshly as Robert does, but surely you 
don’t want me to marry him—to marry 
Lord Carnbury ?” 

“ Lord Carnbury, child ! You don’t mean 
to say he has been pretending to be his 
lordship? Well, that was a poor joke! 
He might ha’ thought o’ something better 
than that.” 

*‘Do you mean to say,” asked Elsie 
slowly, ‘‘ that he isn’t Lord Carnbury ?” 

“No, missy, he’s nothing but a far-off 
cousin of his lordship, and he’s no more 
like him than chalk’s like cheese.” 

‘‘Then,” said Miss Newton resolutely, 
“‘T think I had better go and apologise to 
him for my abominable behaviour.” 

Elsie’s apologies and Mr. Nowell’s ex- 
planation of himself and his business at 
Carnbury lasted a considerable time, and 
were apparently quite satisfactory, for when 
at last he took his leave looking extremely 
radiant, he said to Ruth: 

“Thank you for your very effectual help 
in my perplexity, I am leaving Miss 
Newton to tell you how we have settled 
our misunderstanding.” 

**And I don’t think my mistake was so 
utterly foolish, Ruth,” said Elsie, by way of 
conclusion to the long history which she 
told her old nurse. ‘“ You see, it did look 
very much as if he were Lord Carnbury 
keeping himself close, and it was just the 
sort of trick that a wicked man would try 
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to play off on a simple-minded person like 
myself, Besides, probably he will be Lord 
Carnbury some day, for the present lord 
isn’t married, and he’s not stich. a very 
distant cousin; and anyhow, he’s going to 
have Carnbury whether he succeeds to the 
title or not, for he’s got lots of money, and 
he’s going to buy it, just to help his cousin 
out of his difficulties. He actually loves 
that horrid man for the sake of old times, 
which shows what a good heart he has. 
And oh, Ruth, to think how hard I tried to 
despise him, and you know in my inmost 
heart I was fond of him all the time. And 
now I must write to father. I wonder 
whether he will send the same kind of 
answer as he did to my other letter? I 
think I shall die if he does.” 

But Sir Mark did not send the same 
kind of answer. He promised to consider 
the matter when he returned to England, 
and the result of his consideration was un- 
reservedly favourable. 





PENDRED’S PREDICAMENT. 
By T. W..SPEIGHT. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir had been a blazing September day, 
and now, in the cool of the evening, three 
people were lounging in the garden of a 
pleasant, old-fashioned cottage in the 
suburbs of Sandport. They were Tom 
Pendred and his bride of a week, who 
had come to Sandport for their honey- 
moon, and Tom’s oldest friend, Frank 
Gaskin. Circumstances had so fallen out 
that the two men had seen nothing of each 
other for more than a year until this morn- 
ing, when they had accidentally met on the 
parade, neither of them having known of 
the other’s presence in Sandport. In by- 
gone days they had had few secrets from 
each other, and they were now posting 
themselves up in all that had happened 
since their last meeting. 

‘You have not once mentioned your 
Uncle Vince’s name,” said Gaskin presently. 
“T hope he is well and that you and he 
keep on the best of terms.” 

On the contrary, we are on no terms 
at all. Four months ago he bade me never 
darken his door again, and at the same 
time intimated, with unnecessary exuberance 
of language, that in the course of the next 
twenty-four hours my name would be struck 
out of his will.” 

Gaskin gave vent to.a low whistle. 





“You must have played your cards very 
badly, old fellow, to bring about such a state 
of affairs. as that. But you always had a 
peppery temper.” 

** Tt was all on account of good-for-nothing 
me,” interpolated Pen’s pretty young wife. 

Pendred was in the act of lighting a 
cigar. As soon as he had got it well under 
way he crossed his legs, lay back in his 
chair, and said : 

** As you know already, after my father’s 
death I owed‘a good deal to my Uncle 
Vince, and I trust I am not ungrateful for 
what he has done for me ; but when he one 
day told me with bland complacency that 
he had chosen a wife for me, and gave me 
further to understand that he expected me 
to unreservedly approve of his choice, I 
must confess that the instinct of rebellion 
rose. up strongly within me. From what I 
could gather, an old friend of his had just 
returned ‘to England after a residence of 
many years abroad, bringing with him’ a 
grown-up daughter. Thereupon they had 
laid their heads together and come to 
the conclusion that it would be a capital 
thing if the nephew of one of them should 
wed the daughter of the other. There was 
one impediment, however, as far as I was 
concerned which made any such arrange- 
ment impossible, and that was the fact 
that I was already an engaged man, although 
my uncle was not aware of it. Well, not 
to weary you, I may: just say that I then 
and there unfurled the standard of revolt, 
and that a battle royal ensued between us, 
with what result I have already told you.” 

“And you are still at daggers-drawn ?” 
queried Gaskin. 

“Tf you like to term it so. There have 
been no more active hostilities, simply 
because we have never met since that day. 
All the same, I am sorry that he has chosen 
to take such a course with me, for I have a 
very genuine affection for the old boy. 
Under a crusty exterior he hides many fine 
qualities.” 

‘Ts he aware of your marriage?” 

“Not to my knowledge. Certainly he 
has not heard of it through me.” 

After a little further conversation, Gaskin, 
who was leaving Sandport that evening, 
found that it was time for him to go. 
Pendred proffered to walk with his friend 
as far as the station and see him off. 

They reached the train not a minute too 
soon, and their last handshake had to be 
given at once. Then Pen strolled leisurely 
back to Laburnam Cottage, and found his 
wife waiting for him at the garden-gate. 
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Presently Mrs, Pendred sat down to the 
piano, while her husband proceeded to 
charge his meerschaum with tobacco. A few 
minutes later an exclamation broke from 
his lips, and when his wife turned her 
head it was to see him standing on the 
hearthrug, his face devoid of every vestige 
of colour, and feeling frantically first in 
one pocket and then in another. 

“What is the matter, dear? What are 
you searching for?” she asked. 

‘My purse: I cannot find it.” 

“Perhaps you left it upstairs when you 
went to wash your hands before going out.” 

“That is impossible. I had it when I 
went to the station, because I bought some 
cigars in Bridge Street for Gaskin to smoke 
in the train. My pocket must have been 
picked while I was squeezing: my way 
through the crowd at the terminus.” 

Husband and wife stared at each other 
in blank dismay. 

“Did it contain much money?” asked 
Mrs. Pen presently, although she could 
pretty well guess what the answer would be. 

“Every penny I possessed in the 
world. So ends our honeymoon,” he 
added a moment later with a groan. 

“‘T have a couple of pounds, or there- 
abouts, in my dressing-bag,” said his wife. 

“Which will just about suffice to pay 
our landlady’s bill. It’s a good thing our 
return tickets were not in the purse. There’s 
no help for it, dear ; we must pack up and 
be off to-morrow, or next day at the latest.” 

Tom Pendred’s income, as a clerk in the 
employ of a London firm, was one hundred 
and thirty pounds a year, and on that in- 
come he had been rash enough to marry. 
The savings of both, with the exception 
of their wedding-expenses and a few pounds 
to pay for their honeymoon trip, had been 
expended on the furnishing of the pleasant 
little home which was waiting to receive 
them on their return. Tom’s next month’s 
salary would not be due for a fortnight to 
come. Looked at from any point of view, 
it was a most unpleasant predicament for a 
young couple to find themselves in at 
the outset of their matrimonial career. 

Next morning was as bright and sunny 
as many preceding mornings had been, 

“Oh, what a shame—what a pity that 
we should have to leave this before our 
holiday is half over !” exclaimed Fanny, as 
she and her husband leaned over the 
garden-gate after breakfast, drinking in 
the fresh sweetness of the scene before 
them. “Is there no way, none at all, out 
of our difficulty ?” 





Her voice broke a little in her own 
despite as she put the question. 

“None that I can see,” answered Pen 
gloomily. ‘Even if I knew any one of 
whom I could ask the loan of ten pounds, 
I don’t think that either of us would much 
enjoy our holiday if it had to be paid for 
with borrowed money.” 

“That’s true, dear,” assented Fan 
mournfully. ‘Heigho! I suppose that 
presently I had better begin my packing.” 

‘* No, hang it all, Fan, we need not start 
before evening. So make haste and put on 
your togs and we'll have a long, glorious 
ramble this morning, farther than we have 
ever been before.” 

Pen had been alone for a matter of five 
minutes, when his wife came down the 
garden with a rush. 

“Oh, Tom dear, I’ve got an idea—such 
an idea!” she exclaimed. “It came to 
me all in a moment while I was arranging 
my hat in front of the glass.” 

“Ts it such a rare thing for you to have 
an idea that you must take the universe into 
your confidence in this breathless style ? ” 

** Now, do try to be serious—very serious, 
there’s a good boy. What I want to tell 
you is this ; some time ago I read how three 
or four young men laid a wager with certain 
others that they would have a month’s holi- 
day at the seaside without it costing them 
@ penny, and further, that they would come 
back at the end of the time with money 
in pocket. Well, they won their wager, 
and this was how they managed it. They 
all had a fair knowledge of music, and they 
got themselves up after the style of a troupe 
of nigger minstrels, going from one seaside 
place to another, after spending a few days 
at each. But whether the story is true or 
not, it has given me an idea, You play 
the fiddle passably well, and, as you know, 
I can sing a little. Why should not you 
and I for the time being become a couple of 
wandering minstrels—say, for an hour and 
a half every evening after dusk, and try 
whether we can’t in that way earn enough 
to enable us to stay out the rest of our 
holiday ?” 

“Do you mean that we should black 
our faces and. ” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind, you foolish boy. 
Did I not say that we would only perform 
after dusk? There’s not a creature in the 
place who knows either of us, so that we 
should run no risk of detection.” 

“ But about gathering in the coin—should 
there be any to gather—who would have 
to do that—you or I?” 
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“Neither of us. That is the most dis- 
agreeable necessity of the case, and it must 
be done for us by deputy. We must find 
a way of arranging for that later on. The 
question is, what do you think of my idea? 
Will you agree to give it a trial, or—or 
is the seven-fifteen train this evening to 
take us back to London?” 

“Upon my word, Fan, your proposition 
is enough to knock the breath out of a 
steady-going sobersides like myself. And 
yet that it’s not without its fascinations I 
admit, But let us set out on our ramble, 
and as we walk we will consider it more in 
detail.” 

The consideration thus involved resulted 
in Pendred’s determination to test the 
practicability of his wife’sscheme. Instead 
of leaving by the seven-fifteen train, the 
evening was devoted by them to practising 
such pieces and songs as they thought would 
be likely to prove most popular with the 
general public. 

It seemed to Pen that if he did not want 
to be recognised by daylight as one of the 
wandering minstrels of overnight, some 
slight change in his appearance was 
necessary. A false moustache, a pair of 
spectacles and a mufiler round his throat, 
would answer his purpose, and, like Fanny’s 
ulster and veil, effectually disguise his 
personality. 

It was at Mrs. Pen’s suggestion that her 
husband sought an interview with a certain 
mountebank, who, in company with his 
son, a bright-looking lad of twelve, was in 
the habit of posturing and tumbling on the 
beach for thé delectation of the idlers 
there congregated, and the replenishment of 
his own pocket. As the lad’s services 
were not needed by his father after dusk, a 
bargain was readily struck between the 
latter and Pen, by which, in return for a 
stipulated payment, Micky was “to go 
round with the hat,” as his father euphe- 
mistically termed it—in other words, collect 
whatever coin of the realm our young folk 
might be able to witch out of the pockets 
of their auditors. Micky was made a 
happy boy by having a cheap serge suit 
and a pair of sand-shoes bought him. 
Never before had he been so smart. 

That Pen and his wife were somewhat 
nervous as to the result of their uncon- 
ventional experiment may be taken for 
granted ; but Fanny, like the spirited little 
woman she was, contrived to effectually 
mask her own tremors in order the better 
to cheer her husband, and, indeed, laughed 
and joked so gaily about the affair, that at 





length Pen could not help saying, with a 
suspicion of huffiness : 

“T don’t believe you have any more 
nerves than a pair of nut-crackers. Here 
am I all of a twitter, while you contrive 
to keep as cool as the proverbial cucumber.” 

But a surprise was in store for the young 
couple of a kind they little dreamt of. 

In the course of the afternoon their land- 
lady brought in the usual weekly “ Visitors’ 
List,” which Fanny at once pounced upon. 
She wanted to see her name in print for 
the first time as a wife. Her eyes picked 
it out in a moment, and a secret blush 
flamed into her cheeks, Presently she gave 
utterance to a little cry of surprise and 
dismay which brought Tom to her side. 
Without a word she handed him the list, 
her thumb marking a certain paragraph. 
Tom took it, and even he changed colour 
when, among the names of those staying at 
the “ Golden Griffin Hotel,” he read that 
of his uncle, Mr. Tidcombe Vince, 

“Tt must be the old boy,” he said. 
“‘ There can’t be two Tidcombe Vinces in the 
world.” 

“ What if he should encounter us on the 
parade or anywhere!” said Fanny with a 
dismayed face. “Hadn’t we better get 
away from Sandport at once?” 

“Certainly not. Supposing he should 
meet us, what then? He can’t bite our 
heads off. Most likely he would pass us 
with a stare and take no further notice. 
On the other hand, supposing he were to 
speak, I should seize the opportunity to 
introduce to him the wife I am proud to 
have chosen for myself in preference to 
the one he would have chosen for me,” 


CHAPTER II, 


Nor till the shades of evening were deepen- 
ing over land and water and the lamps in 
the distance were sparkling like fireflies, 
did our young people venture to set out on 
their expedition. Before turning down the 
gas in their sitting-room they took a final 
look at each other. 

“T don’t believe your uncle would know 
you if he passed you close a dozen times,” 
said Fanny. “That horrid: moustache 
makes you look a perfect fright ; and then, 
the spectacles! But of course I should 
know you anywhere.” 

“ And I you, darling. Not twenty veils 
could hide you from me.” 

Their plan, as already arranged, was to 
keep away from the sea-front and what 
might be termed the cheaper parts of the 
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town—which, in point of fact, were already 
well supplied with amusements of various 
kindsand confine their attentions to the 
better class of hotels and boarding-houses. 
Their first essay was to take place in Nelson 
Square, which stood some distance back in 
a sort of semi-seclusion, and consisted for 
the most part of highly genteel lodging- 
houses, which just now were crammed with 
visitors. On reaching the square our 
minstrels found that dinner was in full 
swing at several of the houses. The evening 
was so warm that in many cases the windows 
were thrown open, and sounds of talk and 
laughter, of the tinkling of glass and the 
clatter of knives and forks, floated out into 
the lamp-lighted dusk. Here and there 
the unshaded windows allowed all that was 
going on inside to be visible to the passers- 
by. Pen and his wife wandered slowly 
round the square in an undetermined, 
half-hearted way, neither of them ven- 
turing to make a suggestion to the other. 
It was Micky who brought them back 
to the necessity of either facing their posi- 
tion, or of giving the affair up as a bad 
job. 

“This here’s a fust-rate pitch, sir, if 
that’s what you’re looking for,” he ventured 
to remark to Pen, coming to a halt as he 
spoke. “ You see, sir, it’s a corner, so that 
you gets the houses both ways and can keep 
one eye on one side of ’em an’ t’other on 
other.” 

The wisdom of Micky’s advice was self- 
evident. “If we are to begin at all, we 
had better make a start here and at once,” 
said Pen to his wife. 

In the centre of the square was an 
enclosed shrubbery, against the railings of 
which, and fronting the houses, our little 
party took their stand. Then Pen pro- 
duced his fiddle from its green baize covering 
and, after one or two of those preliminary 
ear-torturing scrapes which seem to act as 
an invocation to the spirit of .the instru- 
ment, he struck into an air from one of the 
light operas of the day which nearly every- 
body just then was either whistling or 
humming. But Pen had no intention of 
wearying his audience with anything. so 
trivial and commonplace, and.as soon as he 
had achieved his object, which was to 
arouse their attention, he brought the air 
to an abrupt conclusion, following which 
there was a pause for a couple of minutes, 
and then, simultaneously from violin and 
throat, rang out the opening notes of the 
song entitled “Thy Voice is near me in my 
Dreams,” at that time in the height of its 





popularity. Mrs. Pen’s organ was a full 
rich contralto, which she managed with 
remarkable skill, considering that her only 
teacher had: been'a broken-down third-rate 
master. She was a little woman—‘“ a mere 
armful,” as Pen sometimes laughingly re- 
marked — and it seemed marvellous how 
such a full-throated body of song could be 
poured forth from so slight and almost 
fragile-looking a tenement. 

Soon figures could be seen at several of 
the windows, peering out into the night, 
and when the last note had rung out there 
was a moment or two of silence, which was 
broken by an audible clapping of hands 
interlarded with “ bravas” and “encores,” 
By this time, from one point or another, 
quite a crowd had begun to gather. 

Then Pen dashed into a galop adapted 
from a half barbaric Czech air, which had 
in it the quality of setting the feet of all 
young people who heard it pit-patting in 
unison. This presently died away in a 
long-drawn wail, and therewith merged into 
the tune of “‘ Robin Adair.” Then Fanny’s 
voice took up the words, infusing them as 
she went on with an amount of pathos 
which brought a lump into the throats of 
many who heard her, and caused the eyes 
of others to cloud with tears. 

Hardly had the song come fo an end 
before Micky, who was of opinion that the 
show had gone on quite long enough for 
nothing, slipped away from Pen’s side, and 
began his round in search of contributions. 
There was nothing of the mendicant’s whine 
about his “ If you please, ladies and gentle- 
men,” but a sort of patient wistfulness 
in the way he spoke the words which of 
itself was enough to unloosen many purse- 
strings. From one open window to another 
he went, cap in hand, and, in nearly every 
case, his appeal was liberally responded to, 
Pen, meanwhile, playing a “mélange” of 
popular airs. After that, by way of “ finale,” 
Mrs. Pen gave “O! mon fils,” from “Le 
Prophéte.” As they moved away, not with- 
out a little crowd of followers, a voice from 
one of the windows called out, ‘“‘ Don’t for- 
get to come again to-morrow.” 

It boots not to follow them further on 
this the first night of their experiment. 
It is enough to record that when, at the 
close, they came to count up their gains, 
they found themselves a clear sovereign 
in pocket. _ ‘ 

“T think, darling,” said Pen to his wife 
as he kissed her, “that we shall be under 
no compulsion to bring our honeymoon: to 
a close yet awhile,” 
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Micky had a shilling given him for. him- 
CHAPTER IIL self, 


On the second evening Nelson Square was 
again the first halting-place of our min- 
strels, nor had they any reason to complain 
of their reception, Thence they made their 
way to the ‘Palatine Hotel,” the biggest 
and most sumptuous caravanserai of which 
Sandport could boast. By this time dinner 
was pretty generally over, and on the piazza 
which ran along the front of the hotel were 
gathered a motley assemblage of guests, 
who were sitting or lounging on almost 
as motley a collection of wicker or cane- 
seated chairs. 

Not without certain qualms and mis- 
givings did our young folk make up their 
minds to face an audience which they 
might reasonably suppose would prove to 
be far more critical than any before which 
they had yet ventured to appear. But any 
such misgivings were quickly dispelled. 
So often was Mrs. Pen encored that more 
than an hour went by before they were 
permitted to make their final bow. 

- * And now for the ‘Golden Griffin’ and 
Unele Vince,” said Pen to his wife, 

The “Golden Griffin” differed from the 
“ Palatine” as chalk does from cheese. It 
was one of those old-fashioned, intensely 
conservative, but at the same time quietly 
comfortable hostelries, of which a few may 
still. be found by those who know where 
to look for them. 

On reaching it Pen reconnoitred the win- 
dows carefully. His hope was to find his 
uncle seated at one of them, nor was he 
disappointed. ‘There he is, I should know 
him anywhere,” he said presently to his 
wife, pointing out a bulky figure seated 
by an open window on the first floor, one 
leg being evidently supported by a rest. 
Uncle Vince was smoking a long clay 
pipe, his invariable practice of an evening. 

As Fanny was singing “‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” Pen could see his uncle’s hand 
beating time softly on the window-sill, and 
when it had to come to an end he could be 
observed dabbing his eyes vigorously with 
his handkerchief. Five minutes later he 
sent out half-a-crown by the waiter, and 
asked for a repetition of the song. When 
that had come to an end, Pen deemed it 
best to adjourn. ‘“ We won’t give him too 
much of a good thing all at once,” he said ; 
“we shall be the more welcome next time 
for not overdoing it now.” 

That evening their money-takings came 
to close upon thirty shillings, out of which 





On the third evening they found Uncle 


‘Vince as before, seated with his pipe by 


the open window. On this occasion Fanny 
sang, “ Auld Robin Gray.” As before, he 
sent out half-a-crown by the waiter with a 
request that it should be sung again. 

So a week sped by, at the end of 
which the weather broke, the evenings 
becoming cold and showery. Thereupon a 
great exodus of visitors set in. But by 
that time our young people found themselves 
in ample funds to last them till the end of 
their honeymoon. 

Their success had far exceeded their 
expectations. They had never missed 
including the “Golden Griffin” in their 
rounds, and Uncle Vince had never once 
been absent from his window, nor had 
once missed sending out half-a-crown by 
the waiter. 

The evening of their last appearance in 
public had come. 

“JT think it is due to your uncle to tell 
him that we are about to disappear into the 
‘ewigkeit,’” said Fanny. “If we don’t, 
he may sit and wait for us evening after 
evening for goodness knows how long.” 

“ Right you are,” answered her husband, 

Accordingly, when the waiter made his 
appearance, Pen said to him : 

“Will you be good enough to tell the 
gentleman who each evening has so 
generously sent us half-a-crown that this is 
our last appearance, and that if he will 
favour us by naming any two songs he 
would like to hear again, we will do our 
best to please him,” 

Two minutes later the waiter was back. 

“The gentleman’s compliments, and will 
you oblige him by stepping as far as his 
room ?” 

For a moment or two both Pen and 
Fanny were utterly taken aback, Then 
ensued a hurried colloquy in whispers. 

“It would never do for him to see me 
at close quarters,” said Pen. ‘Those keen 
eyes of his would penetrate my disguise in 
a moment. You must face him alone, dear, 
but you will find me looking out for you 
when the interview is over.” 

“But what am I to say to him? 
What am I to tell him?” demanded Fanny 
in a flutter. 

“There’s one thing you must not tell 
him, which is, that you are my wife. For 
the rest, you must be guided by circum- 
stances—by the questions he puts to you. 
If you play your cards cleverly there’s no 
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foretelling what may, or may not, come to 
pass.” With that he squeezed her hand 
and vanished in the darkness. 

“Sit down, my dear young lady, and, 
John, pour out a glass of sherry,” were 
Uncle Vince’s first words when Fanny had 
been ushered intohisroom. ‘ But where’s 
your husband, or whatever he is—the 
young man wiio plays the fiddle?” 

“My brother, sir; he begged that you 
would excuse him on account of an im- 
portant engagement.” 

“Well, well; it’s you I want to speak 
to. What’s this I hear about this being 
your last evening in Sandport? Why’s 
that, pray ?” 

“Qh no, sir, this is not our last evening 
in Sandport ; our time will not be up for 
another week. But this is the last evening 
on which my brother and I intend to sing 
and play in public.” 

Uncle Vince looked mystified. 

“I don’t quite follow you,” he said a 
little testily 

“You see sir, my brother and I are not 
professional people—quite the contrary.” 
With that she went on to enlighten him as 
to the reason which had first led to their 
appearing in public. “And now that we 
have made enough money to see us com- 
fortably through our holiday,” she said in 
conclusion, “we have decided to retire 
once more into private life.” 

Uncle Vince lay back in his chair and 
guffawed heartily. 

“ This caps everything,” he said. “ IfI 
had known what your object was, instead 
of sending you out half-a-crown, I would 
have made it five shillings, hang me if I 
wouldn’t' But what you have just told 
me goes to prove that neither of you are 
very well off, eh?’ 

‘We are rich in health and content, sir, 
therefore we can hardly be called poor.” 

“Humph! Plainly put, you both have 
to earn your living, I suppose ?” 

Fanny bowed assent. 

“‘ And how, pray, do you earn yours, if I 
may ask 1” 

“Up till a week or two ago I filled the 
post of companion to an elderly lady. At 
present, as you are aware, sir, 1 am taking 
a little holiday.” 

“Do you know, you sing very charm- 
ingly.” 

“TI have been told before to-day that I 
have some small gift that way.” 

“With such a voice you ought to make 
your fortune—yes, nothing less than your 
fortune. Well, now, Miss—Miss——” 





‘* Miss Iveson, sir.” 

“* Well, now, Miss Iveson, I have a little 
proposition to make to you. You tell me 
that you intend remaining in Sandport for 
about a week to come. So do I, perhaps 
for longer than that. Now, I have taken a 
great fancy to your singing, a very great 
fancy indeed. What, then, do you say to 
coming here for an hour and a half every 
evening during the rest of your stay, in 
order to sing and play to me? The re- 
muneration I am prepared to offer you is 
half-a-guinea a night, If your brother likes 
to come and accompany you on his fiddle, 
well and good; if not, there’s the piano, 
and you can accompany yourself. What 
say you, young lady, what say you?” 

“Simply this, sir, that I shall be very 
pleased to accept your offer; my brother, 
however, will not be able to join me.” 


Pen was delighted with the news his 
wife had for him. 

“It is you, darling, who will be the 
means of bringing my uncle and me 
together again,” he said. ‘I feel sure of it.” 

“ My dear Tom, you are far too sanguine. 
Because your uncle happens to be a bit 
taken with my singing, is that any reason 
why he should forgive your rash marriage 
with a tocherless girl? Besides, he would 
not unnaturally regard himself as having 
been victimised by a trick.” 

“But then, you see, dearie, he won’t find 
out who you are, at any rate not till you 
have had time to creep up his sleeve, and 
Iam quite sure that the more he sees of 
you the fonder of you he will become; and 
as for his being made the victim of a trick, 
you must bear in mind that it is he who 
has sought you out, and not you him. It 
was through no design on the part of either 
of us that he sent for you.” 

Eight o’clock next evening found Mrs. 
Pen at the ‘Golden Griffin.” Her husband 
had escorted her as far as the corner of the 
street, and would be there in waiting for her 
on her return. Uncle Vince greeted her with 
much cordiality. The evening was chilly, but 
the curtains had been drawn, and a cheery 
fire burned in the grate. Wine and biscuits 
were on the table, and, wonderful to relate, 
for once in a way Uncle Vince had con- 
trived to dispense with his evening pipe. 

“T have had the piano tuned for you,” 
he said, “and they tell me it’s a very fair 
instrument—for an hotel. And there’s a 
heap of music for you to pick and choose 
from. Now, I don’t want you to be asking 
me every few minutes whether you shall 
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play this or sing the other. I want you to 
follow your own inclinations in the matter. 
Perhaps before the evening is over I may ask 
you to sing one or two old favourites.” 

The evening proved a scarcely less enjoy- 
able one to Fanny than it undoubtedly did 
to Uncle Vince. As he shook hands with 
her at parting he pressed a tiny packet into 
her palm; it was her promised fee done up 
in tissue paper. His last words to her were : 
“You won’t fail to come again to-morrow.” 

And so one evening after another sped 
by till the end of Pen’s holiday was at 
hand, On the fourth occasion of Fanny's 
going to the “Golden Griffin,” she found 
there a pleasant elderly lady, whom Uncle 
Vince introduced to her as “ my cousin and 
housekeeper, Mrs. Askew,” and went on to 
explain that she had come to Sandport for 
a change prior to their return to London. 

This remark seemed to offer Fanny the 
opening she had been longing for, and 
presently she said: “Like yourself, Mr. 
Vince, my brother and I must presently go 
back to town. To-morrow, I am sorry to say, 
will have to be my last evening with you.” 

Uncle Vince’s face fell. ‘It is I who 
ought to be, and am, sorry, my dear Miss 
Iveson,” he said. “I was in hopes that 
your stay in Sandport would last as long 
as my own. Do you know, I believe that 
your singing and playing have done me more 
good than all the doctor’s stuff.” 

Next evening there was a surprise in store 
for Fanny on her arrival at the ‘ Griffin.” 

“My dear,” began Uncle Vince as soon 
as she had taken off her hat and gloves— 

e had got into the way of adopting a semi- 

ternal tone towards her—“ my dear, I’ve 
been thinking about what you said last 
night, that this is to be your last evening 
with us. Now, I think you gave me to 
understand in the course of our first inter- 
view that at the present time you are out 
of asituation. Such being the case, what 
is there to hinder you from coming and 
staying with me and my cousin for a time? 
I won’t press you for an answer now. Think 
over what I have said and let me know 
your decision when you come to-morrow.” 

It was a proposition that fairly took 
Fanny’s breath away. 

“Did I not prophesy that you would 
succeed in creeping up the old boy’s sleeve, 
artful minx that you are?” was Pen’s 
remark when she told him. 

“Does that imply that you wish me to 
accept your uncle’s offer?” 

“Well, you see, darling, there’s a great 
deal to be said in favour of it.” 





“Tam quite aware of that. But, on the 
other hand, have you realised the fact that 
by my doing as he wishes, we shall be 
parted for an indefinite time to come, and 
that—and that to-morrow you will have to 
go back to London and leave me behind? 
Oh, Tom!” She flung herself sobbing into 
his arms. 

It is not needful that we should follow 
the discussion further. In the result, it 
was decided that, however painful a 
temporary separation might be, it was 
advisable to put up with it in the hope 
that through Fanny’s good offices some 
means might ultimately be devised of 
bringing uncle and nephew together again, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Uxcie Vince stayed on at Sandport for 
another week, hoping for an improvement 
in the weather, which never came. Then, 
one morning, with the abruptness that was 
characteristic of him, he announced that 
they would start for London by the noon 
train. 

Fanny at once leapt to the conclusion 
that her stay with the old gentleman had 
come to an end, but within a few minutes 
of his announcement of their departure he 
took her aside and asked her whether, as a 
very special favour, she would consent to 
stay with him and Mrs. Askew for another 
month, at the end of which time it was his 
intention to go abroad for the winter. 
Seeing, perhaps, a little disappointment in 
her face, he added: “ You must stay with 
me if you can, my dear, in order to oblige 
an old man who will hardly live to ask 
many more favours of anybody.” His voice 
quavered a little as he spoke the last words. 

Fanny forgot her disappointment in a 
moment. ‘Dear Mr. Vince,” she said 
gently, “I will gladly stay with you for 
another month.” 

Westray House, where Uncle Vince lived 
when at home, was situated in one of the 
outer London suburbs, It was a com- 
modious old-fashioned mansion, standing 
in its own well-timbered grounds of three 
or four acres, It had the air of being quite 
in the country, while yet being well within 
touch of town. Seven minutes’ walk from it 
brought you to a railway station, whence a 
half-hourly service of trains ran to the City, 

Fanny had at once written to her 
husband, informing him of her promise to 
stay another month with Uncle Vince after 
his return, and Pen in his reply had given 
his cordial assent to her doing so, During 
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the month in question it would have been 
next to impossible for husband and wife to 
have met, seeing that, except on Saturdays, 
Pen could not get away from the office before 
five o’clock, and that of an evening Uncle 
Vince would hardly let Fanny out of his 
sight for more than a few minutes at a 
time, had it not fortunately happened that 
Pen still had in his possession a duplicate 
key—originally presented to him by his 
uncle—which gave admittance by means 
of a side door into the grounds of Westray 
House. Accordingly, it was arranged 
between the young couple that on two 
nights a week Tom should make use of his 
key, and that after the rest of the house- 
hold had gone to their own rooms— Uncle 
Vince made a point of retiring as soon as 
the hall clock had struck eleven—Fanny 
should steal downstairs, let herself out of 
the house by way of the kitchen entrance, 
and join her husband for a stolen half-hour 
under the stars. Sometimes they met only 
to part again a few minutes later, Pen being 
under the necessity of catching the last 
train back to town. 

And so the days sped on, witheut, to all 
seeming, bringing them a single step nearer 
the attainment of the special object which 
was equally dear to the hearts of both. No 
wonder that at length they began to despair 
and to tell each other that the scheme on 
which they had so fondly plumed them- 
selves had turned out a wretched failure. 

But presently something happened which 
Fanny was too quick-witted not to take 
advantage of. One afternoon Uncle Vince 
brought home a new photograph album. 
The old one, which: had been in use for 
quite a number of years, had indeed grown 
very shabby ; so in the drawing-room after 
dinner he asked Fanny to help him to 
transfer the portraits from one book to the 
other, among them, as the young wife was 
quite aware, being one of her husband. 
Uncle Vince took up each portrait in turn 
and brought his spectacles to bear on it for 
a moment or two before passing it on to 
Fanny for her deft fingers to insert into the 
new album, Fan’s heart beat a good deal 
faster than common when at length the old 
gentleman came to Pen’s portrait. He 
stared at it longer than at any of the others, 
but when at length he passed it on to Fanny 
it was simply with an inarticulate grunt. It 
was rather singular, however, that just at 
that moment he should find it needful to 
twitch his spectacles off his nose and rub 
the glasses vigorously with his handkerchief 
before putting them on again. 





Fanny was gazing at the likeness with a 
meditative air. 

“Whose portrait is this, Mr. Vince?” 
she asked, “It’s a face which I think most 
people would like—I mean the expression 
of it. And really, if I may be allowed to 
say so, it seems to me to bear a quite remark- 
able resemblance to what you yourself must 
have looked like at the same age.” 

“Do you think so, my dear; do you 
really think so?” he demanded eagerly. 
Then he seemed to check himself. “It’s 
the likeness of a good-for-nothing nephew of 
mine,” he resumed in a different tone. . “ Yes, 
of an ungrateful, good-for-nothing scamp.” 

Fanny sighed audibly. He glanced 
sharply at her, but said no more. 

And so the days slipped away till three 
weeks were gone, 

Uncle Vinee, like many people who have 
led active business lives, was a man of fixed 
rules and regulations, “A time for every- 
thing, and everything in its place,” was one 
of his favourite maxims, and one which he 
did his best to reduce to practice. Thus, 
at ten o’clock precisely every Saturday 
morning, on which day he never went to 
the City, he would himself discharge, clean, 
and reload the brace of. big, old-fashioned 
pistols forming a portion of the stand of 
arms which decorated the wall space between 
the two high, narrow windows that lighted 
the upstairs corridor. Westray House had 
been twice broken into by burglars, and it 
was Uncle Vince’s whim to have the pistols 
kept loaded in case of emergency. 

One night Uncle Vince’s slumbers were 
broken by a couple of loud reports. . ; 

* Thieves,” he said aloud, as he sat up 
in bed. “Carson must have heard ’em and 
have taken the pistols downstairs with him.” 

By this time he was out of bed, and 
having hastily donned a few garments, he 
emerged from his bedroom carrying a lighted 
candle in one hand and a poker in the other, 
only to encounter Carson, the one man- 
servant who slept on the premises, face to 
face in the corridor. 

“Here I am,” said Uncle Vince, in the 
belief that the man had been on the point 
of calling him. “Did you hit any of the 
rascals, or have they got clean away for the 
third time?” 

“Lord bless you, sir, it wasn’t me as 
fired the shots, I thought for sure it was 
you yourself, sir, a-trying to pot ’em.” 

Uncle Vince stared for a moment but 
did not speak. Then his eyes turned to 
the stand of arms. The pistols were gone. 

““Come along,” he said to Carson, 
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“there’s some mystery here, and the sooner 
we get to the bottom of it the better.” 

The mystery was solved when they 
reached the dining-room, the door of which 
was wide open, as was also one of its two 
windows which gave on the lawn. One 
gas jet, half turned down, was alight ; there 
were a couple of overturned chairs near the 


| window, and on the centre table, a decanter 
| of wine and another of brandy, to obtain 


which a door in the sideboard had been 
prised open. 

But scarcely giving himself time to 
notice these minor details, Uncle Vince’s 
gaze was drawn instinctively to the central 
figure of the scene, which was none other 
than that of Fanny, who, clad in a white 
wrapper, and with her unbound hair flowing 
loosely about her, lay prone on the floor 
with outstretched arms. The missing pistols 
lay on the carpet beside her. 

‘*Heaven bless my heart! what a very 
remarkable thing!” ejaculated Uncle Vince, 
and with that he put down his candle, and 
going forward, stooped and raised the girl’s 
unconscious form. ‘“ She’s in a dead faint,” 
he said to Carson, who was close behind 
him. ‘‘Go at once and arouse Mrs, Askew.” 

That lady was quickly on the spot with 
restoratives, and before long Fanny opened 
her eyes and stared around in bewilderment. 
Uncle Vince patted her on the shoulder. 

‘You are a very brave girl, my dear,” he 
said; “‘I think you told me once that you 
are an officer’s daughter ; and to you I owe 
it that the house has not been ransacked. 
I hope to goodness that you hit the 
miscreant, and that he will carry your 
bullet inside him as long as he lives!” 

Fanny shuddered and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“But not a word more now,” continued 
the old man, “Cousin Askew, will you 
conduct Miss Iveson back to her room, 
while Carson and I take a squint round the 
premises?” With that he bent and touched 
Fanny’s forehead with his lips and patted 
her again on the shoulder. 

“ It’s as plain as a pikestaff,” said Uncle 
Vince to his man twenty minutes later. 
“I can see how it all happened as clearly 
as if I had been a looker-on. The girl’s 
room is just over this one. She hears a 
noise for which she can’t account. She 
gets out of bed and listens. She leaves 
her room and steals downstairs, bringing 
the pistols with her. Then she opens the 
door and surprises the scoundrel—maybe 
there was more than one of them—then she 
fires, in order to frighten them, and they take 


to their heels at once. 
all!” 

“As you say, sir, a very brave young lady.” 

“One in a thousand, Carson; one in a 
thousand. In the morning we must put 
the matter into the hands of the police.” 

Two days later, during which the old 
gentleman seemed at a loss how to make 
enough of her, he said to Fanny: “I wish 
with all my heart, my dear, that you could 
have spent the winter abroad with me and 
my cousin; but that is quite out of the 
question, I suppose ?” 

“Quite, dear Mr. Vince. On no account 
can I be spared from home any longer.” 

Uncle Vince gave vent to a grunt of 
dissatisfaction. ‘lhen, after a brief pause, 
he said : 

“If we must part, there’s no help for it, 
but before we separate you must tell me 
what I can do for you. Young ladies’ 
heads are said to be stuffed full of whims 
and wishes of various kinds, so you must 
let me know what your particular wish or 
whim is just now, and then let me consider 
whether I can’t help you to its fulfilment. 
Speak out and don’t be afraid.” 

Fanny’s resolve was taken in a moment. 
There was a low stool close by Uncle 
Vince’s chair on which he sometimes rested 
his gouty foot. Perching herself on this, 
she took one of the old man’s hands in hers 
and Jaid her cheek caressingly against it. 

“Dear Mr. Vince,” she said, ‘‘I have one 
very special wish, the fulfilment of which 
rests entirely with yourself.” 
| ¢ Ay, ay, my Bonnybell, and what may 
that be?” 

“That you should become reconciled to 
your nephew—that you should send for 
him and tell him you have forgiven what- 
ever he may have done to offend you in the 
past, and take him again into your favour. 
Pardon me if I seem over presumptuous, 
but my woman’s instinct tells me that in 
your heart you still love him as if he were 
your own son. Let bygones be bygones, 
and make me happy before I leave you in 
the knowledge that you have done some- 
thing which will render you a happier man 
to the last day of your life!” 

Uncle Vince squeezed the hand that was 
holding his very hard indeed. Three times 
he cleared his voice before words would come, 
then he said, speaking somewhat huskily : 

“Yours is a strange request, my dear, 
and had it been made by anybody else they 
would have had the rough side of my 
tongue for their pains. But you !—well, 


Oh, I can see it 





I hardly know how to refuse you anything. 
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I'll think it over—yes, I'll think it over. 
But he’s a sad scamp, that nephew of mine, 
and how my making things up with him 
should cause you to feel one whit happier 
caps me beyond measure, But there! your 
sex were always riddles to me, and I suppose 
they always will be.” 

This happened on Friday, Next morning 
Pen found the following laconic epistle 
awaiting his arrival at the office : 


‘‘ NepHew Tom,—Come and dine with 
me next Sunday. I wish particularly to 
see you.— Yours as I shall find you, 

“‘TipcomBe VINCE.” 


As a matter of course Miss Iveson and 
Tom met as strangers, and as such they 
chatted together while dinner was in 
progress. Uncle Vince watched them keenly 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, and now 
and then, when no one was looking, he 
chuckled softly to himself. When the 
meal was over and the ladies had left the 
room he said: ‘ Draw up your chair, nephew 
Tom. But first bring that decanter of port 
from the sideboard ; I'll venture on a coupleof 
glasses to-day in spite of my medico’s orders.” 

His manner towards his nephew, while 
perfectly friendly, lacked the affectionate 
cordiality of old times, as Pen felt with a 
pang. Pen began to wonder more and 
more why his uncle had sent for him. 
Suddenly, however, with one of his abrupt 
turns, the latter said : 

“And pray, young man, what is your 
opinion of Miss Iveson ?” 

Pen felt the hot colour mount to his face, 
but he answered steadily enough : 

“She seems to me in every way 
charming.” 

“‘T am glad to find that for once your 
views coincide with mine,” replied Uncle 
Vince a little grimly. ‘ But, maybe, you 
won't think her quite so charming when I 
tell you that I have come to the conclusion 
to make her my heir, or rather heiress, vice 
yourself deposed.” 

“Oh!” was all that Pen, in the extremity 
of his amazement, could find to say, 

“But it was not altogether to tell you 
this that I sent for you,” resumed his uncle, 
“T have not forgotten that you are my 
sister’s son, and although you chose to run 
counter to my wishes on a certain occasion, 
I am willing to forget and forgive the past 
on one condition, which is, that you marry 
Miss Iveson—provided, of course, that she 
will have you. I see the flutter of a petti- 





coat in the garden. Away with you, and 
come back to me in an hour with your 
answer one way or the other.” 

Pen quitted the room like a man in a 
waking dream. He found his wife in the 
shrubbery, 

* Well, now—well, is it to be yes or no?” 
demanded his uncle, with an eagerness he 
could not dissemble, when Pen rejoined him. 

“It is to be yes. Miss Iveson and I, I 
am happy to say, sir, have arranged matters 
between us to our mutual satisfaction.” 

“ That’s good news—that’s the best hews 
I’ve heard for many a day.” 

“*There’s only one thing stands in the 
way, but it’s a mere trifle.” 

“Eh! and what may that be, pray?” 
darting a suspicious glance at his nephew. 

“Merely, sir, that before I can marry 
again I must contrive, by one means or 
another, to get rid of my present wife. 
But, as I said before, that is a detail.” 

Uncle Vince lay back in his chair and 
began to turn purple in the face. Pen 
made a stride forward. Was it possible 
that he had carried his joke too far? 
There is no saying what would have 
happened next had not Fanny, who had 
been waiting outside, rushed forward on the 
instant, and going on her knees before Uncle 
Vince, grasped both his hands in hers. 

“Oh, forgive us !” she cried ; “ not only 
him, but me! Weare already married. I, 
and no one else, am your nephew Tom’s 
wife. Will you not let me call you uncle?” 

By this time Tom was by Fanny’s side. 
Uncle Vince’s eyes wandered from one up- 
turned face to the other, while his mind 
seemed to be slowly taking in the astound- 
ing news just imparted to him. There was 
a brief space of silence, then lifting his 
hands and placing one gently on the head 
of each, he said solemnly : 

“T thank Heaven for this!” 


But what Uncle Vince never knew was 
that the bold burglar who broke into 
Westray House was none other than his 
scapegrace nephew, that the scheme was 
concocted and carried out by him, as a last 
resource, in order to give Fanny a strong 
claim on the old man’s gratitude, and that 
it was his hand, and not hers, which fired 
off the pistols before making his escape 
through the open French window. But 
Fanny’s fainting fit was réal enough. At 
the last moment her over-wrought nerves 
had given way. 
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HOME NOTES 


AND 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Remove Sune rrom Crota.—Cloth 
which has become shiny-looking may be 
restored to its former appearance by. being 
rubbed with turpentine. Use very little 
turpentine and rub the cloth very hard, 
going over and finishing a small portion at 
atime. The smell is disagreeable while it 
lasts, but this soon evaporates upon exposure 
to the air. Ammonia employed in a weak 
solution will also have the same effect ; but 
it is not so good, being liable to turn the 
cloth brown. 

Two Goop Soaprs.—How fast scraps of 
soap accumulate! From bedroom, bath- 
room, kitchen, and laundry may these small 
scraps be gathered ; and the question soon 
arises, how shall they be used with the least 
time and trouble? Now, here is where the 
whitening of the hands comes in. Are we 
not told, over and over again, that oatmeal 
will help to keep the hands soft and white, 
if used thoroughly and systematically? Yet 
how many of us will take the trouble to 
have the meal at hand, where it will not be 
forgotten? And what a nuisance it is 
dropping upon the carpet and the washstand. 
Wait until you have collected a nice little 
pile of soap-scraps that are too small for any 
other use, See that they are all scraps of 
good soap that will not injure the skin. 
Take a tea-cupful of boiling water for each 
half-cupful of scraps, set it on the stove, 
when the last small scrap has been dissolved 
stir in oatmeal while the water is still 
boiling, and thus form a stiff batter. A few 
drops of scent may be added, if desired. As 
soon as the batter becomes stiff, grease an 
old dish and pour the mixture in it. Just 
before this becomes hard and dry, cut it 
into cakes, and when they harden, you will 
have an excellent soap for keeping the 
hands smooth and white. This is especially 
desirable where the youngsters come home 
from school with grimy, inky fingers that 
seem to defy all common toilet-soaps to get 
them clean. With this rough soap, with 
its whitening properties, they are clean and 
soft in a surprisingly short time. For using 
up scraps of the common scrubbing-soaps, 
they may be dissolved in the same way, 
only using less water in proportion to the 
scraps; and when the substance is nearly 
cold, stir in a quantity of bath-brick, or fine 
scouring sand, and, when it is thick, allow 
it to cool and harden. This may be used 
for scouring tins, the kitchen sink, etc. 








Boycotrep.—Some weeks ago, at Salz- 
burg, a fine-looking young man, after being 
assiduously courted by all the mammas, 
suddenly found himself an object of aver- 
sion. Everywhere people went out of his 
way, and the coffee-houses were deserted 
by their customers as soon as he appeared 
on the scene. One evening he went toa 
performance in aid of some charitable insti- 
tution. The house was full long before the 
play commenced ; but the audience cleared 
out in less than five minutes. The young 
man, annoyed at these demonstrations, 
stopped one of the runaways and asked him 
why he was treated in that manner. 
“Sir,” was the reply, “we got to know 
that you come from Hamburg and - 
“Well, what of that?” “That you come 
from Hamburg, and on account of the 
cholera ” A shout of laughter inter- 
rupted this speech, and our young man 
reassured the speaker by saying: ‘My 
name is Karl Hamburger, property owner, 
from Vienna, and I have never been to 
Hamburg in my life !” 

Rounp SHootpErs.—This is one of the 
commonest deformities from which other- 
wise good-looking girls and women suffer. 
Even those who have the best natural 
figures frequently show this tendency, 
unless they take care to prevent it, es- 
pecially if their work is of such a kind as 
to entail much practising of the piano, 
bending over a machine, or sitting at a 
desk. It requires some effort of memory 
not to fall into a stooping position when 
engaged in such occupations, but it is 
possible to train oneself to sit almost up- 
right even under these circumstances, and 
whenever walking out of doors the figure 
should be drawn up straight, the chin kept 
up, and as I used to hear a teacher of 
dancing say, ‘‘ A girl should never be able 
to see her buttons.” When walking in an 
erect position much less fatigue is felt, 
because the lungs are fully expanded, the 
blood better aerated, and the circulation 
freer. A good exercise is to raise oneself to 
the tips of the toes slowly; the heels should 
be together, the toes at an angle of forty- 
five degrees ; the arms should be straight 
down by the sides, but should rise gradually 
as the body is raised to the tip of the toes, 
a slow breath being drawn meanwhile. 
Maintain the position on tiptoe with the 
arms extended as long as possible, then sink 
gradually, the arms dropping slowly at the 
same time, and the air being gradually 
expelled from the lungs. This should be 
repeated several times a day. 
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LzaRNING TO WaLK,—Infants should not 
be allowed to walk until they make volun- 
tary efforts to do so, for when the muscles 
are strong enough, Nature prompts them to 
imitate the movements they see in others ; 
but after natural walking and running 
about has been practised during the first 
few years of life, and sedentary occupations 
begin to take the place of the active life of 
the young child, it is desirable that children 
should be taught to practise walking, and 
dancing lessons may be given. Children 
who learn to walk with grace and dignity 
while they are very young, will retain a 
good carriage in later years, Children 
should always be taught to walk in an 
upright position with the head up and the 
chest thrown out. If in young children the 
chest does not expand properly, the bones 
grow in length but not in thickness, and 
bow legs or knock knees may follow, while 
curvature of the spine, or what is popularly 
known as growing out of the shoulder, is 
the frequent result. 

PoLIsHING-PasTE FOR FuRNITURE.—No- 
thing is more requisite in saving labour in 
a house than a good furniture polish. The 
following is a most excellent preparation 
that can be very easily prepared as follows: 
Take three ounces of white wax and shred 
it very finely ; then add a gill of turpentine, 
and let it stand for forty-eight hours. Boil 
half an ounce of castile soap in one gill of 
water, and add the other ingredients, stirring 
all the while with a wooden spoon or a 
piece of wood. When cold, it will be ready 
for use, When using, pour a small quantity 
on to a piece of flannel, rub briskly over 
the furniture, and immediately polish off 
with dusters before time has elapsed for it 
to dry in Comparatively little rubbing is 
required. This is a most excellent polish 
for furniture in any wood. 

REMEMBER that consumption is an in- 
fectious disease, communicated principally 
by the matter coughed up and expectorated. 
A consumptive should sleep alone, and, if 
possible, in an airy and sunny room. Have 


a separate bed and table linen ; these should 


be boiled before washing. Use individual 
table utensils, washed separately. Those 


infectious disease, communicated principally | 
by swallowing the germs, by inhaling them, | 





PrruapPs fewstories of battle so thoroughly 
illustrate what we are pleased to consider 
the true British spirit and way of doing 
things as the little incident of a recon- 
naissance before the battle of Ulundi, of 
which Lord William Beresford was the hero. 
The British were almost led into a terrible 
trap, and discovered the danger only just in 
time. They turned to retreat, and the 
Zulus poured in a volley which brought 
down the grey horse of a mounted infantry- 
man, His rider fell head-foremost. The 
rest thought both man and horse were 
killed at first, but the former soon struggled 
to his feet, with his face covered with 
blood, and dazed with his fall. Lord 
William Beresford, seeing what had hap- 
pened, pulled up, and, in the face of 
advancing hosts of yelling savages within 
easy range, quietly trotted back, and told 
the man to mount behind him. With a 
cool courage scarcely second to Lord 
William’s, the man refused, noble fellow 
that he was, preferring the certain sacrifice 
of his own life to the probability of destroy- 
ing his preserver. The reply was admirable, 
terse, and telling. The savages swarmed 
closer and closer, bullets rattled around 
them; the two who lingered were almost 
within reach of the assegais, when Lord 
William replied: “Get up, or I'll punch 
your head!” The man obeyed, and rescuer 
and rescued escaped. 

Cieanine O1-CLota.—Never use soda 
or very strong soap in cleaning oil-cloth, as 
this will bring the paint off or cause the 
pattern to fade out more quickly than any- 
thing else. First, sweep the oil-cloth quite 
free from dust, then wash it carefully with 
warm, but not hot, water, as this also causes 
the paint to come off. Always dry a piece 
as quickly as it is possible after it has been 
wetted. When thoroughly dry, take a 
good-sized piece of dry flannel, dip it in 
linseed oil, and rub the surface of the oil- 
cloth as hard as possible with it. This will 
impart a fine gloss to the oil-cloth, and it 
will not require cleaning nearly so often. 

To Renper Croraine Fire-Proor.—If 
the water in which the clothes are rinsed 


; has an ounce of alum dissolved in every 
who are well should remember that it is an | 


gallon of water, it will render all garments 
that may be rinsed in it practically unin- 
| flammable, or, at least, render them so 


r having them introduced through a wound. | slightly combustible that were they to take 


Therefore, do not buy or use food that has | 
been handled by a consumptive. Do not 
share the food or drink of a consumptive. | 
Do not sleep with a consumptive. Do not 
kiss any one on the lips if they have a cough. | 


fire they would burn very slowly. Of 
course, it is only necessary to add the alum 
to the last water. This is a very necessary 
_ precaution to take with the clothing of little 
children, especially during the season of fires. 
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Summer Heat anp Osssity.—Summer, 
with its sultry heat, is not a source of un- 
mixed pleasure to those who suffer from 
excessive corpulence. Health cannot be 
maintained under conditions of great obesity. 
In general the mental energy of the highly 
corpulent becomes impaired, and their 
capacity for the conduct of business is con- 
sequently much diminished. Our readers 
will therefore be interested to know it is an 
indisputable fact that excessive corpulency 
can, in all cases, be cured by the system 
which has now for many years been success- 
fully practised by Mr. F. C. Russell, of 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. Mr. Russell pos- 
sesses hundreds of testimonials from persons 
in all classes of society, many of them 
holding distinguished positions in the 
learned professions and in Her Majesty’s 
services, which, taken collectively, prove to 
a demonstration that any one suffering from 
obesity who systematically applies his 
remedy for a few weeks consecutively can 
be cured. The patients under his treatment 
are not asked to be “fasting men,” and it 
is remarkable that in the case of many of 
Mr. Russell’s subjects their appetite in- 
creases as their weight diminishes. A 
pamphlet containing two hundred and fifty-, 
six pages of most interesting and trust- 
worthy information, together with the 
recipe, may be had by writing to Mr. 
Russell, enclosing six penny stamps for 
postage. With such a remedial agent as 
Mr. Russell’s specific, excessively corpulent 
persons have only themselves to blame if they 
arenot speedily reduced to fitting proportions, 

The following are extracts from other 
publications : 

SHoutp Stour Persons Starve THeEm- 
SELVES '—We are afraid that semi-starva- 
tion as a cure for corpulency prevails very 
much to adangerous degree. Mr. Archer, 
the late well-known prominent jockey, was 
in the habit of going without food for a 
long stretch in order that he could ride a 
certain horse at its weight, and there is not 
much doubt that the debility resulting from 
this habit of abstemiousness was certainly 
not conducive to combating the dire attack 
of fever which was perhaps indirectly 
responsible for the untimely end, in the 
zenith of his fame, of this unfortunate but 
accomplished horseman. Even Mary Jane 
in the kitchen will eat sparingly of the 
food allowed her, while she will seek to 
reduce her fat by copious draughts from the 
vinegar cruet, and succeeds only in injuring 
the coats of her stomach—the forerunner of 


dyspeptic trouble which will be difficult to 
overcome. The Continental medicos seem 
to advocate this great reduction of ordinary 
foods, but one of these savants suggests that 
the stout person should eat considerably of 
fatty meats in order that the appetite be 
appeased, and consequently less food re- 
quired, so that practically this is indirectly 
advocating semi-starvation. On the other 
hand, Mr. Russell, the British specialist, 
takes a different course. He says: “ Eat as 
much as you like,” and as it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that under his treatment persons 
lose from two to twelve pounds per week it 
beyond doubt stands out pre-eminent against 
those so-called starvation cures “ made in 
Germany.” Some claim that Mr. Russell 
has to insist upon his patients drinking hot 
water every morning, but on the contrary, 
he avers that it is dangerous to do so, and 
has, of course, never advised it. No; the 
success of Mr. Russell’s treatment is in- 
comparably beyond other specialists, for he 
resorts to no stringent dietary, and simply 
prescribes a harmless vegetable tonic com- 
bination, which is the outcome of years of 
study and botanical research, We advise 
all those interested in this question to get 
this Look, the price of which is only six- 
pence. It is entitled “‘Corpulency and the 
Cure” (two hundred and fifty-six pages), and 
is published by him at Woburn House, Store 
Street, London, W.C. It can be had direct 
or through any bookseller.—‘ The Million.” 

Goop News ror Srout Prrsons.—It 
does not follow that a person need to be the 
size of Sir John Falstaff to show that he is 
unhealthily fat. According to a person’s 
height so should his weight correspond, and 
this standard has been prepared by 
Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., so 
that any one can see at a glance whether or 
no he is too stout. People in the past have 
been wont to regard fatness as constitutional, 
and something to be laughed at rather than 
to be prescribed for seriously ; but this is 
evidently an error, as persons whose mode 
of life has caused a certain excess of flesh 
require treating for the cause of that excess, 
not by merely stopping further increase, but 
by removing the cause itself. It is mar- 
vellous how this “ Pasteur” and “ Koch” 
of English discoverers can actually reduce as 
much as fourteen pounds in seven days with 
a simple herbal remedy. His book (two 
hundred and fifty-six pages), only costs six- 
pence, and he is quite willing to afford all 





information to those sending as above. It is 
really well worth reading.— “Forget me-not.” 
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Beauty Barus were very much in favour 
amougst French ladies of bygone years. 
Madame Tallien used to take a. bath pre- 
pared of strawberries and raspberries, twenty 
pounds of the former and two of the latter 
being crushed and thrown into the bath. 
This had the effect of rendering the skin very 
soft, and delicately tinged with pink, while 
giving it a beautiful perfume. Those who live 
in the country may indulge in a spring bath 
prepared from cowslips or wild primroses, 
three handfuls of either being thrown into 
the bathful of water. This perfumes the 
skin and is very soothing both to it and the 
nervous system. Half a pound of crystals 
of carbonate of soda, two handfuls of pow- 
dered starch, and a tea-spoonful of essence 
of rosemary added to the bath makes it 
strengthening and soothing, and particularly 
valuable when one is suffering from acidity, 
nettle-rash, or other irritating eruptions of 
the skin. 

A very good story is told about Jacob 
Tome, the millionaire bank president, who 
the other day left a package containing 
sixty thousand dollars in bank-notes lying 
on a car seat. As is well known, his wealth, 
which is estimated at several millions, was 
accumulated by hard work and shrewd 
investments, He started life on a raft, and 


at one time during his career was an ostler 


in Maryland. Some time ago, so the story 
goes, a friend of his, who had been a fellow- 
ostler in Tome’s early days, and who had 
never risen above that, approached him for 
the loan of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
The demand for security incensed Mr. 
Tome’s friend, who, turning to him, said : 
“ Why, dang it, Jake, weren’t you and I 
ostlers together?” and received the reply : 
“Yes, and you’re an ostler still.” 

Wasuixe Day Coips.—If washing day 
were expurgated from the week, most 
housekeepers could go through the year 
without a cold. Faint with fatigue, and 
with every pore opened by the steam from 
the boiling suds, women go and hang out 
the clothes, perhaps standing in the snow 
and slush until their feet are numb. One 
alternative is to let the clothes lie in the 
basket until after dinner, when, with less 
exhaustion, there will be less liability to a 
chill. This is where the advantage comes 
of having a sitting-room separate from the 
kitchen, for then the work can be taken 
more leisurely and with less confusion than 
when there must be a grand clear-up for 
every meal, putting work out of sight 
temporarily, or hurrying it to a forced 
completion. 


Wasuine-Up.—In many kitchens the 
washing-up assumes dreadful magnitude in 
the cook’s eyes. In fact it is the “‘ béte 
noir” of her existence, and small wonder, 
for she seems always to have a collection of 
pots, platters, and pans. If, however, she 
could only be persuaded to practise the old 
domestic theory of “ Clean as you go,” she 
would never be inundated with washing-up, 
and half the muddle in the kitchen would 
be done away with. Besides which, 
articles that are washed up directly they 
have been used are not half the trouble, 
because instead of the remains of the 
contents having become incrusted on to the 
saucepan they are fresh from cooking, and 
can then be very easily cleaned. Directly 
the contents have been emptied from the 
cooking utensils, be they saucepans, stew- 
pans, frying-pans, or otherwise, they should 
be refilled with water and a little soda, and 
stood on the grate to soak and for the water 
to heat, They can then be expeditiously 
washed, rinsed, dried, and put away. 

CizarR Tomato Sovur.—One pound of 
tomatoes, a quarter of a pound of ham, 
four tablespoonfuls of corn-flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, an onion, bay-leaf, two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, and a palatable 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Put the 
tomatoes in a granite or a porcelain-lined 
kettle; add to them a quart of water, the 
ham, bay-leaf, and onion ; cover the sauce- 
pan and cook slowly for fifteen minutes, 
then strain through a sieve sufficiently fine to 
remove the seeds, Return the soup to the 
saucepan. Moisten the corn-flour in a little 
cold water, add it to the boiling soup, stir 
continually till it thickens, add the sugar, 
soda, salt, pepper, and butter ; stir until the 
butter is melted and thoroughly mixed 
with the soup. 

ImiraTion GrounD Giass.— Dissolve two 
ounces of Epsom salts in half a pint of 
beer, and apply it to the glass with a small 
sponge. As it becomes dry it crystallises, 
and forms a good imitation of ground glass. 

Don’t Sweep—or allow your servant to— 
with the broom in front of you, as though 
you were shovelling the carpet. As sure as 
you do, the dust will rise to the ceiling, and 
you will dig the nap from the carpet and 
shovel it up in the dust-pan. More carpets 
are worn out by hard sweeping than by 
regular “wear and tear.” Sweep with a 
downward regular stroke, keeping the dust 





under the broom. Wring out a house 
flannel in ammonia water, and wipe over 
| your carpet after the dust has settled, and 
see how clean and bright it will look. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 


PILLS 


FOR ALL 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, & Female Ailments. 


In Boxes, 9%d., 1s. 1%d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions, 
The 1s. 1%d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
The SALE 


is now SIX MILLION BOXES Per Annum. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANOASHIRE. 


ALL DRUGGISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


GIVEN AW ATWI 
REVULCANISED GOLD MEDAL RUBBER STAMPS. 


Your Name, 
your Mono- 
gram, bottle 
of Endorsing 
Ink, two 
P, ads, Box, 
and Brush for 94., post free; with Marking Ink or Pencil, 1/3. 
Nickel Silver Pen and Pencil Case with Name Stamp, 
6d. Nickel Sjlver Name and Address Stamp, 9 
Watch Case, 
beautifully 
chased, with 
Name and Address Stamp, 1s, ; and every other 
description of Rubber Stamp 
half-price. Send for List. Agents 
Cam O wanted. Address to pe ee 
Ye D)<) Crystal Palace (John  Bond’s 
Daughier’s) Gold Medal Marking 
Ink Works, 75, Southgate Road, London, N. 
CAUTION.—The Orig ginal and Genuine Ink Label has the 
trade mark, *‘CRYSTAL PALACE 


JEWSBURY « BROWNS 
ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental — 
om LOOth 2 


YEARS 
PROOF 


IN USE. 
CAUTION. 


THE GENUINE ONLY 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. P aste 




















SOLD BY 





oi Pills 


FEMA LEs 


Quickly correct “y irre xularities, 
remove all obstructions, ani relieve 
the distressing symptoms so prevalent 
with the sex. 
Boxes, 1/1} & 2/9 (the latter size contains three 
times the quantity), of all Chemists, or will be 
sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps 
by the maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Beware of Imitations injurious and worthless 














GUARANTEED WEAR. 
PATENT 


DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET. 


Patented in England and on.the Continent. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the 
fashionable: colours and shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil. Also 
in the New Sanitary Woollen Cloth. 
sm 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
PER PAIR, AND UPWARDS. 
Three Gold Medals. 
Caution.—Bewareof worthless imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped “Y & N Patent Diagonal 
Seam, No. 116” in oval on the thine. 


EXQUISITE MODEL. PERFECT FIT. 





Sold by the principal Drapers and Prd dies Outfitters in the 
United Kingdom and Colonies. 


All Perfumers and Chenists. 1/6 & 2/6 Pots. 





























Crosse & Blackwell's 
PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


[In imperial pint and quart bottles, 


IS SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Limited, Soho Square, LONDON. 


2s. 6d. Bottles. 
SHILLING Sold Everywhere 
BOTTLES. Great N eee, = rath 


P Soemates agaeiie Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, 
A Spotless Skin. A Beautiful Complexion. Nervous Complaints, General Debility. 








Liesiac. “COMPANY’S” 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Is the finest Meat Genuine only with 
flavouring Stock Blue Signature 
for Soups, Sauces, across the Label.  < 
Made Dishes, Sole Manufactory: FRAY BENTOS, 
&c. s. AMERICA. Cookery Books (indispensable 
— to Ladies) Post Free on application to 


LIEBIG' S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd., 9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 











F. M EVANS & CO., LIMITED, CRYSTAL PALACE, 8,E, 




















